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FIVE 


HUNDRED © 
CONSECUTIVE 


MB TENS 


made wi 
PETERS 


TACK HOLE 


Dr. Emmett O. Swanson of Minneapolis, 
shooting Peters outdoor Tack Hole, won the 
50-ft. Individual Prone Match of the N, R. A. 
Postal Series. His score was 400 x 400, plus eo a 
460 tens in the shoot-off. There were 22 ties. isa 


This run of 500 consecutive tens is the 
longest ever made in these competitions, and 
emphasizes the absolute dependability of out- 
door Tack Hole. While the record was made 
at 50 ft., other records have indicated that 
the further the range is extended the more 
outdoor Tack Hole looms up in a class by 
itself. 


There’s a reason why the top notchers shoot 
Peters. They shoot it with confidence—and 
the importance of having confidence in your 
ammunition just simply cannot be over- 
estimated. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. H-26 


New York KINGS MILLS, OHIO San Francisco 4 Ly d y ) au 1D) CS 
LCD bs & 


SAGW 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
tat SSS 





THE NEW FEDERAL EXCISE TAX OF 10% LEVIED ON RIFLES, AMMUNITION, ETC., 

WILL BE PAID BY THE N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY WHENEVER POSSIBLE—AN- 

OTHER EFFORT IN MAINTAINING A LONG-ESTABLISHED POLICY OF FURNISHING 

RIFLE-SHOOTING EQUIPMENT TO MEMBERS AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 
BUY THROUGH YOUR SALES ORGANIZATION AND SAVE!!!! 


MODEL 52 WINCHESTER RIFLE, 
NEW STYLE 


The same rifle that won all big .22 


CROFT SHOOTING COATS 


The most popular coat available. 


EXTRA QUALITY CARRYING 
CASES 


Cases made of extra quality Eng- 


matches at Sea Girt over the 
Fourth of July. With factory 


Made for shooters by shooters. 
Each (Tax Paid) ....... 


$5.50 lish golf bag material. Will 





sights 
WITH LYMAN SIGHTS ..... 
(TAX PAID BY N. R. A. SERVICE CO.) 


SAVAGE aaa 1919 MATCH 
RIFLE 


One of the best low-priced Match 
Rifles. Used by expert shooters 
in N. R. A. Matches. (Tax 
Paid) ; 


Model 1919. 


$20.00 (Tax Paid) 


GUN LOVERS’ OIL 
A big 4 oz. can for only.... 


SAVAGE MODEL 23-A SPORTER 


A sporting type rifle with the 
same barrel and action as the 
Super accurate. 


withstand rough usage. Avail- 
able for all bolt action rifles. 


(Tax Paid) $4.00 


$ .25 





MODEL 56 WINCHESTER FOR 
SHORTS 


A surplus stock makes it possible 
to offer six of these rifles at our 

price. First 

(Tax Free) 


cost come first 


served. $16.50 


$16.00 





SURPLUS STOCK OF MODEL 59 WINCHESTER 
RIFLES 


Our semi-annual inventory reveals a limited number of 
these exceptional rifles. 84 have regular factory 
sights—13 have special LYMAN SIGHTS. RIFLES 
WITH FACTORY SIGHTS. (WHILE THEY LAST) $3.95 
WITH LYMAN SIGHTS (13 only) $6.95 
(BOTH TYPES OF RIFLES—TAX FREE) 





BAUSCH & LOMB SPOTTING ’SCOPE—TAX FREE 


A ruling of the Treasury Dep’t allows this telescope to 


be sold TAX FREE $49.50 


NEW SUPPLY OF N. R. A. RADIATOR EMBLEMS!!!! 


Our new supply will be found better than any offered 


before. Each $1.50 





LYMAN GUN SIGHTS 


No. 48-J for Winchester 52 

No. 48-L for Stevens 417, etc. 

No. 48-Y for Savage Model 1919 

No. 48-C for all Springfields 

No. 42 for Winch., Savage, Stevens, etc. 
No. 17-A for .22 and .30 Springfields 
No. Wv-f A hand Win., Rem., Sav., etc. 


$11.50 
11.50 
11.50 
10.50 
3.50 
400 
2.50 








HOPPE’S NO. 9 AND GUN CLEANING 
PACKS 


2 oz. can 
int 


Gallon 


A generous bottle of the Famous No. 9 $ .35 
Hoppe’s Pack contains No. 9, Lubricat- 
ing Oil and Gun Grease. Only 


FIENDOIL 


PACIFIC ‘SHOOTERS KIT 


$ 40 Contains lubricant, cleaner, patches and 
2.00 brushes. (.22 or .30) 


8.00 (Brushes for Army type rods) 


$1.00 





PARKER. HALE RECEIVER SIGHTS FOR MODEL 52 


Praised by the 1931 International Bisley Team. Can 


be attached without enuan a price 
SPECIAL PRICE 


$18.00 
$12.00 


MARBLES JOINTED BRASS AND STEEL RIFLE RODS 


Marble rods have special joints and swivels that make 
them the most popular American type rods. All P 
calibers, brass or steel $1.25 





THE N. R. A, SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH AT 801 ALLEN BU ILDING, DALLAS, 


TEXAS, CAN 


SUPPLY MEMBERS IN THE SOUTH AND WEST WITH EQUIPMENT AT LESS COST 
BECAUSE EXPRESS AND FREIGHT CHARGES ARE LESS. 





PARKER BALL BEARING RIFLE AND PISTOL RODS 


All Parker Rods have the Famous Celluloid covering that 

is GUARANTEED not to wear or chip. .22 cal. Rifle 

rods ene cue $1.75 
.30 Rifle Rods $2.00 Pistol Rods $1.50 
PARKER PEEP SIGHT REAMERS 1.00 
.22, .30, .38, .45 Shot hole gauges 45 


MIRAKEL PRISM BINOCULARS 
The Mirakel “DAYLUX” at $33.75, the 
“SUPERLUX” at $40.50 and the 
“MAGNALUX” at $24.74 are offered 
to our members TAX PAID. ——— 


man’s kit 


Have You Your Copy of Our 1932 
Price List? 


ANNUAL AND LIFE BRASSARDS 


For shooting coats 


HIGH GRADE CARBIDE LAMPS 


A necessary part of every rifle- 


“SU RE GRIP” ADAPTERS FOR ALL C OLT’S AND 
Ss. & 


W’s. 


The most Popular heii ever made. Will fit all types 


of Colt and S. W. Revolvers 


A LIMITED su PPLY OF HAWKINS RECOIL PADS 


This offer is very limited and we advise ordering without 
delay. SPECIAL PRICE $1.50 
1931 NATIONAL MATCH WIND- 

GAUGE PENCILS 

The necessary wind dope can be 
obtained by turning the pencil. 
Only 


$1.00 


BULLS-EYE PISTOLS 
An unusually accurate pistol that 
is used by experts. Complete 


$ 50 $2.50 


N.R.A. Service Company, Inc. 


801 ALLEN BUILDING 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


816 BARR BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Skeet shooting 





at Joy Ranch on the shore of Lake St. Clair, near Detroit, Mich. 


- SKEET - 


.. . today’s greatest sport 
for all who like to shoot! 


iF you want to have an hour or more of genuine 
fun — if you like to shoot and want to improve 
your field shooting—go out today and try your 


hand and eye at SKEET. You'll become a Skeet 


fan like thousands of others all 
over the country! 

Here’s a truly fascinating 
sport for young or old—for good 
marksmen and for beginners. 
You shoot from many different 
angles as the clay targets skim 


swiftly across, singly or in pairs. 





— 
Army posts not located near 
Skeet clubs may profitably 
operate their own Skeet 
grounds. Post Exchange Offi- 
cers may obtain complete 
information concerning the 
construction and operation of 
a Skeet field from this com- 
pany... just fill in and mail 
the coupon. 








up a good score! 


What a kick it is to shatter the “bird” and hear 
the cry of “dead!” What a kick it is to pile 


Learn all you can about this great sport. For 


a friendly, competitive game 
there’s nothing to beat it. It 
trains your eye and stimulates 
your mind and body. 

Send the coupon below and we 
will mail to you, without charge, 
the Skeet Handbook which tells 


you all about the game. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Sportinc Powper Division 
Wilmington, Del. 
Send me a copy of the booklet on SKEET. (1) 

Send me detailed information on constructing a Skeet field. [) 


______ Street. 


State 
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WHY? 


The American Rifleman is _ the 
official organ of the National Rifle 
Association of America, created and 
maintained to accomplish the fol- 
lowing objectives: 


1. Assistance to legislators in draft- 
ing laws discouraging the use of fire- 
arms for criminal purposes. 


2. Prevention of the passage of legis- 
lation unnecessarily restricting the use 
of firearms by honest citizens. 


3. Teaching the safe handling of fire- 
arms to both adults and young men 
and women, and providing safe ranges, 
interesting competitions and attractive 
trophies, to reduce haphazard shooting. 


4. Encouraging adequate police in- 
struction with firearms and _ providing 
instruction courses and instructors. 


5. Developing higher standards of 
marksmanship in the uniformed Serv- 
ices constituting our first and second 
lines of defense. 


6. Assisting commercial and govern- 
ment arms and ammunition factories 
in the development of improved guns 
and ammunition. 


7. Providing shooters in small com- 
munities with the same opportunity to 
obtain the latest and best in shooting 
equipment as is enjoyed by the resi- 
dents of the largest cities. 


8. Providing new shooters with un- 
biased information which will avoid 
their wasting money on equipment not 
suited to their needs or purse. 


9. Standing firmly behind all proper 
efforts to maintain an adequate but 
non-militaristic national defense pro- 
gram for the United States. 


10. Maintaining proper permanent 
records of achievement in rifle and 
pistol shooting similar to those main- 
tained by the respective National organi- 
zations interested in other competitive 
sports. 
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OF AMERICA 


Bric. Gen. G. A. FRASER 
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FIGHT! 


So, ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ’ome in the Soudan; 
5 o 7 , 


You're a poor, benighted ’eathen, but a first-class fightin’ man! 


HEN Kipling wrote “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” 

and penned this tribute to the un- 
conquerable mountain men of India he 
knew little or nothing of characteristics 
of the typical American rifleman. If 
the great spinner of men’s yarns had been 
in close touch with the shooters of this 
country during the past twelve months he 
would, however, have learned much to re- 
call to mind his poem. 

The American rifleman is regarded by 
many of his friends and by all reformers 
as something of a “poor, benighted 
’eathen.” He raves about peculiar gadg- 
ets for which the average sane person 
can see no reason. He performs magic 
with a shining rifled tube and little car- 
tridges of metal and chemical compounds. 
He spends hours, yea, even days, away 
from the accepted white lights and head- 
aches of “civilization.” He has been 
known to mutter strange things to him- 
self when a red flag was waved in his face 
from distances of more than half a mile. 

But follow the course of this poor be- 
nighted through the pages of history. 
Always he leads the advance. When the 
weaklings, the politicians, the reformers 
(yes, even in that day!) were clinging to 
a few tiny settlements on the coast the 
American rifleman was pushing his way 
through the dark and bloody ground to 
the west. You find him at the Alamo, at 
New Orleans, at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, at Valley Forge, sticking where all 
others have quit like rats from a sinking 
ship. He appears at Cowpens, at Fort 
Necessity, at Yorktown, at Lookout 
Mountain. He is on the Bon Homme 
Richard keeping gunners away from the 
guns on the Serapis. He lands from the 
Constitution at Tripoli. San Juan has 
seen him, and Belleau Wood knows him 
well. 

For some time now he has felt the pinch 
of hard times. A Congress, willing enough 
to economize where the danger of lost 


votes is small, deprives him of most of the 
little encouragement it has afforded him 
in the past. Police officials with depart- 
ments crippled with graft and red tape tell 
him he is a potential criminal because he 
knows more about firearms than the police 
do. Sometimes he has found it impos- 
sible to raise the money to keep the hand- 
book of his clan, THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, coming to him regularly. 

But read his letters during this period. 
Talk to him on the firing line. Is he 
frightened, confused, looking for a way 
to retreat? Is his tousled head bowed 
in surrender to conditions he did not bring 
upon himself? Has he abandoned his 
National Association to allow his beloved 
rifle game to go to pot at the hands of 
pacifists and antigun reformers? 

He has not! 

Riflemen of America, you are pointing 
the way for cowards and for weaklings as 
you have always done. By your attend- 
ance at those regional shoots which you 
can afford to reach; by your fighting sup- 
port of your National Association, find- 
ing, as you are, men who can afford to 
support it even though your own purse is 
empty; by your very mental attitude, you 
are showing the nation as you have shown 
it often in the past that you are its most 
courageous sons. That from your ranks 
spring leaders, not followers! Press on, 
you fuzzy-wuzzies; keep alive the spirit 
of Valley Forge in this Bicentennial year. 
And when the inevitable turn comes, your 
sport will have already climbed to new 
heights, and the ranks of the “poor, be- 
nighted ’eathens” will have swelled to new 
record proportions. Spend a day or two 
at the nearest Regional Match, take a 
tyro, gain a recruit. 


So, here’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, you of 
the rifle clan, 

Mechanic, cornhusker, or banker, you’re 
a first-class fightin’ man! 
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My National Match .22 


By CHARLES O. BOWER 


‘ RY SHOOTING” is a very cheap and beneficial form of 
D practice, but there is always that doubt present in the 
shooter’s mind as to where the bullet would actually have 
gone, and whether or not he called his shot correctly. A bullet 
hole in the target immediately dispels all doubt as to whether 
the aim, hold, squeeze and call were correct. A serious study 
on the part of the shooter will then disclose which operation, 
if any. is wrong. But some of us who like to shoot the .30-’06 
Springfield find the price of ammunition high, and the trouble 
and inconvenience of getting to a suitable range a considerable 
handicap. It is the small amount of regular, frequent practice 
that makes a marksman and keeps him in condition, rather than 
an all-day shoot every two weeks or so. With a suitable .22- 
caliber arm and a small-bore range near home one can as nearly 
duplicate .30-’06 practice as is possible. 

I could use for my daily .22-caliber practice the regular M-1 
Springfield, but in stock, sights, balance and feel this rifle is quite 
different from the National Match Springfield which is my regu- 
lar rifle. Being accustomed to the feel of a certain tool is a very 
definite advantage to the one using it. The M-1 Springfield is 
an understudy of the .30-'06 Sporter, and if one is going to 
shoot the Sporter most of the time, the M-1 as issued is the 
proper subcaliber practice arm. But for one who uses the Na- 
tional Match rifle in most of his shooting, the proper subcaliber 
practice arm is something different. Try shooting a Sporter or 
M-1 for a considerable length of time, and then pick up your 
National Match rifle and see how awkward it feels and handles. 

To meet this 
situation and 
provide myself 
with a suitable 
.22-caliber un- 
derstudy to my 
regular National 
Match Spring- 
field, I remod- 
eled one of the 
M-1 Spring- 
fields into Na- 
tional Match 
form. Blind- 
folded, and 
without feeling 
the bolt or 
magazine of this 


AS NEAR ALIKE AS TWO PEAS 


.22, I cannot tell it from my .30-'06 National Match rifle. In 
shooting, the only difference that I can detect is in the recoil, 
ease of bolt throw and loading of the magazine for rapid fire. 
The weight and balance of the two rifles are the same; the sights 
look the same; the buttplate strikes the shoulder in the same 
place in each position; the cheek touches the stock in the same 
place, and everything looks and feels the same as in my .30-’06 
rifle. After shooting this .22 on my home small-bore range 
during the week, I can detect no difference in the feel and han- 
dling of the two arms. When I go out to the regular target with 
the .30-’06 I feel perfectly at home with it, and to use an old 
expression, “it fits like an old shoe.” 

Now a few words as to how this National Match .22 was 
built. As the regular Service rear-sight fixed base is not listed 
in the D. C. M. circular I purchased a rear sight complete (base 
and all) from Stoeger, as they take them off National Match 
rifles that they remodel into Sporters. Taking out the movable 
front-sight stud, I slipped the rear-sight fixed base down the 
barrel. It could be pushed to within 34” of the receiver with 
the hands, and by placing a block of wood against it and tapping 
lightly with a hammer, it easily went up to the receiver. Having 
previously zeroed the rifle with the Lyman 48, I tapped the 
fixed base to the right or left until it came in line with the 48 
and the front sight. (This after the front stud had been re- 
placed.) I then took a center punch and marked the barrel on 
both sides where the rear-sight fixed base pin comes through. 
Removing the rear-sight base, I filed a small notch on the under 
side of the bar- 
rel from mark 
to mark to take 
the base pin. 
Replacing the 
sight base I 
drove the pin 
through, put the 
rest of the sight 
in place, and my 
Service sight 
was attached. 
I did not put 
the rear-sight 
fixed-base spline 
in, as that would 
(Continued on 

page 31) 





Poverty and 


TWO .50-95 BULLETS AND ONE .50-90 SHARPS; ALSO THE BUL- 

LET-SEATING CHAMBER AND PLUNGER, AND THE SHELL 

RECAPPER. THE LOADED CARTRIDGES ARE THE .50-95 WIN- 
CHESTER (LEFT) AND THE .50-90 SHARPS PAPER PATCHED 


AY back in a January, 1926, copy 

of THE RIFLEMAN there is an 

article called, ‘(Old-Time Smoke 
Sticks,” by Colonel Whelen. The Colonel 
concludes the article by saying, “We would 
like to hear from riflemen who have thus 
successfully rejuvenated these old-time 
black-powder smoke sticks.” 

I suppose an apology is really due for 
ringing in on an invitation as old as this 
one, but I figured that an old one was 
better than none at all, just as an old rifle 
will help to while away the shooter’s time 
and money when there is nothing else to 
be had; and sometimes one can get untold 
joy out of these old coal burners. A cer- 
tain sense of victory which is hard to ex- 
plain accompanies the first blast of smoke, 
flame and thunder which issues from one 
of these old-timers after many years of 
silence and slumber in the attic dust, and 
great was the joy that I experienced on 
my first sojourn into the land of the old- 
time big bores. 

The spring of 1931 came with the usual 
itching to get out and burn powder; but 
what should I burn it in? Of course, there 
was that perfectly good Springfield Sporter 
and that sawed-off Krag, but for some 
reason I wanted something different. If 
only I could get a new barrel for that 
Winchester Single Shot—but no; there 
was that darned financial question again. 
Gun money has always been 
plenty scarce with me, and even 
if it hadn’t, there is that convinc- 
ing argument put up by the 
budget keeper whenever the pur- 
chase of a firearm is mentioned. 

The shooters’ god must have 
heard my prayer, however, for 
just about this time the talk in 
one of the noonday discussions at 
the shop switched to guns, and, 
lo, my plumber friend mentioned 
something about an old Win- 
chester he had at home. ~ Well, I 
had that plumber swamped with 
questions and gasping for breath 
in no time; but I learned to my 


6 


great joy that the old gun was in good 
condition and that the plumber needed a 
pair of overalls very badly; in fact, so 
badly that he was willing to part with the 
old Winchester for them. Needless to say 
I had to go shopping for overalls, and in a 
few days came home lugging a ten-pound 
addition to the gun family. 

Somehow my wife just couldn’t seem 
to appreciate that addition. I praised it, 
bragged about it, and even told her the 
history of it; how my friend had owned it 
for twelve years and had never shot it, 
because he couldn’t get ammunition for it. 
“Well, then, where do you expect to get 
ammunition for it?” asked the very much 
disinterested budget keeper. ‘Why, I can 
get ammunition,” I replied lightly. I 
hadn’t even thought of it before, but right 
there I made up my mind that I would 
have ammunition if I had to make it. But 
.50-95 Winchester Express cartridges for 
“Old Centennial”—boy, it looked like a 
problem! 

The first thing needed was a shell to fit 
that old chamber, arid I didn’t even know 
what one looked like. The only Winches- 
ter catalog I could find revealed nothing. 
I could have cast a plug in the chamber, 
but I wanted to shoot, and so proceeded 
to hunt for something, I hardly knew what. 
Out came that indispensable collection of 
old shells. The first to be tried was a 


0-95 Win. 


THE HOME-MADE CARTRIDGE 


.45-70; it almost dropped through. Then 
a short rim fire of about .52 caliber— 
almost a fit at the base and rim. So I 
miked the shell just under the rim, and 
got .562.” Then, picking up a long, 
straight-tapering shell without any marks 
on it as to make or caliber, I put the mike 
onit. Joy! .565”. It was too long for the 
action, however, and wouldn’t goin. SoI 
pulled the bullet, cut off about 34 of an 
inch of the brass, slipped it into the cham- 
ber, and closed the action. I had a shell! 
And though it wasn’t just right I knew that 
the old gun was going to roar again. A 
good load of black powder and some 
snugly fitting wads produced the first 
boom to issue from that old barrel in 
twelve years that I knew of, and perhaps 
many more. Anyway, we both rejoiced 
and whooped it up again and again. 

Now I had the real shape of the cham- 
ber, which was slightly bottle-necked, the 
black powder giving sufficient pressure to 
expand the shell the necessary amount. 
The brass was finally cut off and squared 
up 9/16” shorter than it was originally. 
The rim of the shell being too large to 
pass through the loading gate, it was filed 
to the proper size. My shell was now 
complete, but there was only one; and if 
I were to make them myself there would 
not be many and they would not hold a 
very large charge of black powder, as I 
could hardly hope to make them as thin 
as factory shells. 

So down to the local hardware and 
sporting goods store I went, with a long 
face and a sad story; and you should have 
seen that clerk’s face. ‘What, .50-95 
Winchester Express? H— no! Francis 
Bannerman sells cannon fodder; how big 

are the wheels on it?” I started 
to leave, not as much surprised 
as I should have been had he said 
“Ves.” “Hey there,” he called, 
“wait a minute. Come out in the 
back room; we’ve got some old 
stuff out there that might help.” 
In said back room he handed me 
a box of .50-90 Sharps, paper 
patched, ten in a box, made by 
Winchester. After blowing the 
dust off I opened the box. Boy! 
the very thing I used to make 
that first shell. “How much do you 
want for ’em?” I asked. “Well, 
would a quarter be too much?” 
“Gimme two boxes,” I replied. 
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Powder 


By H. A. BIRDSALL 


And so the shell question was solved; but 
a still greater one presented itself. Where 
was I to get a bullet mold? Buying a 
cherry and mold was out of the question. 
(Later I found that the Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation does list a mold for this car- 
tridge in their “Ideal Handbook,” but my 
old Handbook does not have them.) It 
looked as if my only choice was to make 
a mold, and though the method of pro- 
cedure was very vague at that moment, 
the decision to tackle it was made. I must 
have bullets. 

Accordingly, a lead slug was driven 
through the barrel with a brass rod and 
hammer. (Incidentally, that barrel was 
almost perfect inside in spite of its age. 
Someone had given it some loving care 
during all those years.) The slug showed 
the barrel to be just .505” to the bottom of 
the grooves, which indicated that a bullet 
of .507” or .508” diameter would be about 
right. Examination of the action disclosed 
the fact that the bullet must not project 
more than 5/16” beyond the mouth of the 
cartridge case; and so with these measure- 
ments and an old Ideal catalog I designed 
a bullet, not knowing what it would weigh 
or how I would make it. It was to have 
a dirt-scraping groove, a crimping groove 
and one lubricating groove, with a nose 
similar to or even a little flatter than that 
of the regular .45 Colt bullet. 

Now came the part which was attended 
with some misgivings, but there was no 
giving up without a trial, and the trial 
proved to be more than I had hoped for. 
Two blocks of cold-rolled steel, each 114” 
x 1144” x 34”, were filed and scraped until 
they came together perfectly, and then 
doweled so that they would always come 
together in the same place. The blocks 
were slotted to receive the ends of the 
reshaped sprue cutter which formed part 
of an old .52-caliber mold which was to 
form tne handles of my new mold, al- 
though the bullet cavity in the blocks 
was completed before the handles were 
fitted permanently. The two blocks, fitted 
and doweled, were chucked in my small 
lathe, the two edges which form the top 
surface of the mold being outward. A 
light facing cut over the two edges gave a 
true surface, and the blocks were ready 
for the bullet cavity. 

A drill smaller than the smallest diam- 
eter of the bullet was run in about 1%”, 
followed by-another which roughly formed 
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THE HOME-MADE MOLD. THE LARGE CAVITY IN THE REAR IS THE OLD 
.52-CALIBER MOLD USED FOR HANDLES. THE TOP CAVITY IN THE BLOCKS 
IS FOR THE .50-95 WINCHESTER, AND THE BOTTOM ONE FOR THE .45 COLT 


the nose of the cavity. Next, the cavity 
was bored out to the small diameter of 
the bullet, or about .040” less than the 
maximum diameter. Then came the 
forming tool, which had been made previ- 
ously and ground to an exact profile of 
one edge of the bullet. This tool was 
lined up on one edge of the chuck, using 
a feeler, in such a manner that it would 
cut the base band in the cavity to the 
proper diameter. The forming tool was 
then withdrawn from contact with the 
work, moved further into the cavity, an- 
other band cut, and so on, until the cavity 
was finished. This forming goes rather 
slowly, and it pays to check the work 
frequently to prevent overdoing it. 

I was blessed with a lot of luck, as my 
bullet finally came out .508” on the base 
band, and not over .001” out of round. 
As the bullets are later driven through a 
sizer which takes off about .0005” they 
come out as nearly perfect as could be 
hoped for. The finished mold and also 
two of the bullets are shown, the bullet 





THE ONLY TARGET SHOT. RANGE 75 
YARDS 






in the center being one of the .50-90 
Sharps paper patched. The cavity shown 
in the bottom of the blocks is for a very 
blunt-nosed .45-caliber bullet, and was 
made in the same manner as described 
above. 

My die and plunger bullet seater is very 
similar to the one sold by Belding & 
Mull, and is designed to crimp the shell 
on the bullet. The shell recapper was 
made to be used in conjunction with an 
old 12-gauge shotgun recapper, and is 
merely a steel bushing shaped on the out- 
side like a 12-gauge shotgun shell, although 
much shorter, being about 74” long. The 
inside is shaped to receive the .50-95 case, 
and it makes a very practical recapper. I 
also have one for the .45-70 case. De- 
capping is done with a punch and ham- 
mer; an old system, but a good one. 

Now I had both bullets and shells, and 
the old gun was ready to speak. A few 
shots up in the attic with a light load of 
du Pont No. 75 proved everything to be 
in working order, and the following Sun- 
day out on the range.she bellowed forth 
her spite several times, and wrecked as 
many tin cans. Eighty-five grains of FG 
black would go nicely into the case, and 
I could crowd in 90 grains, but 95 just 
couldn’t be crammed in. Of course No. 
80 had to come in for a trial; first 12 
grains, then 14 grains and finally 16 
grains; and there it stopped. That old 
Winchester would no doubt handle more 
of it, but 16 grains of No. 80 shoots fairly 
well, and I’d rather be safe than sorry. 

And now a word as to accuracy; and 
right here the bragging will have to stop, 
because I have no 2-inch 100-yard groups 
to show. That Old Centennial was never 
built for the target range. The sights on 
it are impossible, and I haven’t taken the 
time or pains to figure out anything dif- 
ferent as yet. Even with modern sights 
I wouldn’t hope for much from that 
breech action, and it is my opinion that 
a good load of smokeless powder would 
simply open it up for inspection—but not 

(Continued on page 31) 


Etiquette 


aLONG with the recurrent hunting and 
fishing seasons come the semiannual 
wails about the ravages of town and 
city sportsmen who invade the outdoors. 
In summer time the ruralists broadcast 
about the vandals who scatter lunch frag- 
ments, tin cans, Sunday supplements and 
other litter from coast to coast and from 
the Gulf to the bathing places of the polar 
bear and walrus. In autumn their static 
is about the pursuers of wild life—burn- 
ing the forests, wounding stock, endan- 
gering human life, and hogging the game 
laws. In many cases these protests are 
well founded, for far too many hunters, 
to say nothing of the tourists, still regard 
the rural sections as a sort of “no man’s 
land”—something that no longer exists. 

Some may regard the annually narrow- 
ing open gamelands and fishing streams as 
being to a degree due to the establishment 
of large clubs; but the real cause is rather 
to be laid to the hordes of unskilled per- 
sons who take to sports afield without the 
slightest knowledge of, or attempt to learn 
anything about, the laws or rules of these 
sports. Most states now provide for an 
examination for applicants for automobile 
licenses, but at the same time permits 
to range the woods and pack dangerous 
weapons are issued indiscriminately. 

Remember that time your gunning 
friend took you out to a favorite covert 
where he had enjoyed good shooting sport 
only the year before; and then, just as you 
were about to cut across fields to the bush, 
you noted hunters just ahead, and about 
that time from the farmhouse there came 
a hub-bub, and the farmer and his sons 
rushed after those gunners, yelling: “Hey 
there, can’t you read?” 

And when they had overtaken the sports, 
if that is the proper term, you listened in 
on a parley which went something like 
this: 

“T don’t allow hunting on my farm; 
didn’t you see those signs?” 

“We hunted here last year.” 

“Maybe so, but hunters have become a 
nuisance, and I just had to put a stop to 
it. Some durn’d city dude fired my wood- 
lot last fall and burned up my cordwood 
and hundreds of young pine trees. Then 
some careless gunner put a bunch of shot 
into one of my Jerseys, and some thief 
picked off a bunch of my best laying pul- 
lets. I had to repair fences in dozens of 
places, and the boys were kept busy round- 
ing up stock that had strayed. All sum- 
mer I have been busy cleaning up after 
those gypsy tourists, and they packed 


for Your Sports Afield 


By GILBERT IRWIN 


away loads of my fruit and vegetables. 
Only the other day a bunch of hunters 
swore at me and threatened to shoot me 
when I protested against their coming onto 
my farm without the courtesy of asking 
permission.” 

“Another good day’s shooting spoiled by 
a lot of suckers,” you observed to your- 
self; and trudged on, seeking another 
likely bush, only to find another flock of 
those annoying “No Hunting Allowed” and 
“Fishing Prohibited” placards. About that 
time you began to make inquiries, and 
found that the farmers of the whole com- 
munity had gone in for a protective league, 
banded together to protect their lands and 
property, and were determined to enforce 
their rights. By knowing any of the land- 
owners you can obtain a hunting permit, 
and a heart-to-heart talk with most any 
farmer will disclose the fact that his re- 
sentment is against the reckiess class that 
tends to damage, and that they all well 
know that there are plenty of careful and 
orderly hunters who observe the letter and 
spirit of the law when they go afield, and 
exercise due care as to property rights. 

It is a vexatious problem when you wish 
to hunt or fish on privately owned lands, 
but one which it should be easy to solve 
to the mutual advantage of the true sports- 
men, and the farmer. Here is the situa- 
tion: Any rural landowner will readily 
admit that adept sportsmen—those who 
know the outdoors, handle the implements 
of sports afield properly—are familiar with 
the laws of forest, fish and game, and not 
only obey them but insist that others do 
so; and are not only no trouble to the 
landowner, but are actually an aid. For- 
esters and fish and game-law enforcement 
officers will tell you the same thing. So 
this is the situation: The reckless, careless 
and lawless hunters who cause all the 
trouble are the enemies of the farmer and 
of the real sportsman. The “Huns of the 
Highways,” who are always scrambling 
things for orderly motorists, are largely 
the “Half Hunters” of the gamelands. 
Alliance of orderly sportsmen and the 
farmers and other rural landowners is the 
solution; and this plan is being worked 
out to the satisfaction of both in many 
sections. 

It is done in this way. Whole farming 
communities league together to restrict 
hunting. They include town residents in 
their membership, and these assist in times 
of farm labor shortage, plant game and 
help to feed it, stock the streams, promote 
fish nurseries, turn out in the forest-fire 


danger seasons, and cooperate in many 


other ways with the rural landowners. An 
annual fee of a dollar per member is 
charged for both town and ruralites; and 
by getting in touch with friends in the vil- 
lages adjacent to the hunting regions, city 
sportsmen obtain membership on the same 
basis. In this way reckless and unvouched- 
for gunners are barred, and the matter of 
vanishing gamelands for well-meaning 
hunters is no longer a problem in live-wire 
communities. This is a move of mutual 
interest to real sportsmen and to rural 
landowners which is spreading rapidly and 
which is proving beneficial to both. 

Red tags may be more prevalent in the 
urban sections than out in the scrub, but 
today every bit of rural cleared land or 
bush is owned by someone who pays taxes 
on it and expects to have a say as to his 
possessions. Just think a moment how 
town or city dweller sees blue when neigh- 
bor’s cat or fowl trespasses upon lawn or 
garden; or the fit a suburbanite throws 
when urchins happen to stray upon the 
grass plot. But all too often he forgets 
about such incidents when he hikes out to 
the country. 

When ruralite wanders to the city, errs 
in parking flivver, fractures complex traffic 
laws or makes other breaks, and gets a red 
tag, a bawling out or perhaps something 
more severe, he loses his temper and con- 
demns all things urban. When town or 
city dweller turns countryward on camp- 
ing, fishing or hunting trip, and meets up 
with the Iron Mule brigade of the high- 
ways, rural justices or injustices, is 
mulcted or cussed for trespass or other 
omissions in the wide-open places, he jogs 
homeward with anything but benedictions 
for the country and resort sections. In 
both cases the whole trouble is with the 
wayfarer. His lack of knowledge of laws, 
rules or common etiquette, and failure to 
observe certain taboos, causes all his trou- 
ble. A little common sense on the part of 
all concerned; cooperation of well-disposed 
outer, sportsmen, and farmer, and a com- 
bined move against the lawless and reck- 
less—the enemies of all well-disposed citi- 
zens—will smooth over the troubles of 
those rapidly narrowing gamelands. 

The foregoing applies to the privately 
owned outdoors. There still remain the 
millions of acres of national and state- 
owned forests and parks in which every 
citizen and taxpayer is a partner and stock- 
holder — outing and recreational areas 
which are annually being extended, and 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Round Bullet Loads in Shotguns 


HIS is just a little follow-up of Mr. 

Karl Foster’s interesting article on the 

use of special bullets in shotguns. Mr. 
Foster knows a good deal more about this 
subject than I do, and my object is simply 
to give something on the performance of 
the regular factory ammunition in round 
bullet loads. I have written a good deal 
about the inaccuracy of such loads; but 
recently have secured better results, and it 
may be that there has been a decided im- 
provement in such ammunition. Without 
knowing all about it, I surmise that bullets 
have been made larger, so as to come closer 
to fitting the gun, especially a full-choked 
gun. 

The Western Cartridge Company sent 
me a box each of 20, 16, and 12-gauge 
Super X round bullet 
loads. I shot them at 50 
yards, beginning with a 
20-gauge in a Remington 


automatic. I expected ara ee bile 

7 This ta ffic or N. com ion. 
the gun to shoot all over Fe He ay be obtained from the National 
a 30-inch circle, that hav- Rifle Building, Washington, D. C. 


ing been my previous ex- 
perience. Well, it didn’t. 
Ten balls were placed 
within a 15-inch circle. 
and some of the fault of 
making so large a group 
was mine, since I pulled 
two shots to the right, 
and also lowered the 
point of aim after firing 
five shots. If I hadn’t 
done that the gun would 
have shot into a 10 or 
12-inch circle. The dis- 
tance was a full 50 yards, 
in fact 53 steps. The 
shooting was from a sit- 
ting position, no artificial 
rest; but the first shot, 
which went the highest, 
was fired offhand. Four 
of the shots were fired 
rapidly, less than a 
second to the shot. 

The 16-gauge was then 
taken up, using an old 
Ithaca, modified choke. 
Eleven shots were fired, 
the first one being used 
as an aiming point for the 
others. All shots went 
into an 11-inch circle, six 
of them into a 4-inch one. 
With perfect holding, 
and sights on the gun, 
front and rear. it would 
have shot, I thought, into 
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an 8-inch circle. That looked remarkable 
to me, and I’d about as soon have this 
gun and load for running shooting in the 
brush as a rifle. 

Most of my missing at deer with the 
rifle has been at short range, game show- 
ing for but two or three jumps, permitting 
a snap shot only, with little regard for 
sights. Under such conditions a shot-gun 
will handle faster than a rifle, gun as a rule 
being lighter and fitting the shooter better. 
The shotgun man is, therefore, liable to 
make it pretty hot for a deer with such a 
gun and load. When the big bullet does 
strike, unlike buckshot it is absolutely 
deadly, knocking a deer right off his feet. 

Lastly I went to the 12 bore, a Reming- 
ton pump Model 29, full choke. With the 


Standard Short Range Target 





THE 12-GAUGE TARGET SHOT AT 25 YARDS. THIS TARGET WAS SHOT 
IN THE INVERTED POSITION, THOUGH IT IS SHOWN HERE RIGHT SIDE 


UP. THE CUT IS EXACT SIZE 
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Approved by Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers Institute, New York City 


belief that I had been kicked enough for 
one day (and there is some kick to a shot- 
gun when sitting and pulling a delicate 
trigger), I fired but two shots at a knothole 
in the backstop, these landing within five 
inches of one another, just off the point 
of aim. Here was the first gun I had fired 
that didn’t shoot high, being at the same 
time accurate. These shots aroused my 
curiosity as to what the gun would do at 
long range. A shot-gun target sheet had 
blown away and landed against a wire 
fence, around 100 yards distant from my 
shooting position. I took a shot at that. 
The bullet struck in exact line with the 
aim, but a foot low. Holding the next shot 
high, I got within four inches of the center. 
Subsequently I went about shooting at 
trees at an_ estimated 
distance of 100 yards. 
Usually I hit close 
enough to have struck a 
deer if standing broad- 
side. Some of these shots 
would have struck a 
goose at 100 yards, and 
it occurred to me that 
when the opportunity 
arose I’d shoot one of 
these bullets at a flock of 
geese, instead of buck- 
shot. 
The next day I shot 
the target shown, at 25 
yards. The shooting was 
at the shorter range, be- 
cause I hoped in this way 
to get a target which 
could be illustrated with- 
out reduction in size. 
What I hoped to do was 
to stay on a short-range 
.22-caliber rifle target, 
this being 5% by 4 
inches. I did that, but 
came pretty close to 
missing, the first ball 
barely cutting the target, 
high to the right. I now 
fired five more shots, 
which are to be seen, the 
last ball driving the tack. 
Of course the gun would 
have shot closer with rifle 
sights; but anyhow this is 
what it did do, I merely 
took the depression in 
the receiver for a rear 
sight. 
I assume that not all 
guns will shoot round 
(Continued on page 30) 
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EVERYTHING 
ASSEMBLED 
IN PLACE 


Some Handy Krag Alterations 


M* BROTHER and I went hunting, 


he with his Remington pump and 

I with my Krag. A rabbit started 
to run, and my brother shot twice before 
I could get the Krag into action. It was 
then that I decided tc have a more con- 
venient safety on the Krag, and also to 
make some arrangement to keep the bolt 
where it belonged. An article in THE 
RIFLEMAN described Mr. Niedner’s meth- 
od of fitting up a Springfield, but the ex- 
pense of having the Krag so fitted would 
be too great a strain on the family pocket- 
book; and, besides, there would be no fun 
in having someone else do the work. The 
changes as described below have been 
found simple to make and are very satis- 
factory on a hunting rifle. 

The trigger-guard safety consists essen- 
tially of a 14-inch rod which may be 
pushed from right to left, and which, when 
in the latter position, permits the trigger 
to be pulled far enough to the rear to fire 
the rifle, but prevents the trigger from 
moving entirely back when to the right. 
The rod slides in a tube soldered in a 
notch filed in the trigger guard at the po- 
sition shown in the second photograph. 
It is necessary that the safety be placed as 
far back as possible and well up, as other- 
wise the trigger finger will touch one end 
or the other of the safety, and interfere 
with proper trigger operation. ‘The po- 
sition shown in the photograph is cor- 
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By Leroy E. COLLINS 


rect, but it required three trials to deter- 
mine where the safety should be placed. 
Solder cannot be heat blued, and the tube 
could be welded in place if desired, to give 
a better bluing job. The photograph also 
shows the lug soldered to the back of the 
trigger. This lug drops into a notch filed 
in the 14-inch rod when the rod is pushed 
to the left, but strikes the full-size rod 
when the rod is to the right, thus allow- 
ing or preventing complete trigger move- 
ment. The proper adjustments have to be 
made with an empty case in the chamber, 
as the case makes a difference in the trig- 
ger position when release occurs. 

The next problem was to make the 
safety stay either on or off. A hole was 
drilled down through the top of the guard, 
and a slot filed for a pin made from an 
8-penny nail. The pin was screwed into 
the 44-inch rod, and slants backward, as 
shown in the photograph, dropping into a 
notch at each end of its travel. These 
notches must be shallow or the safety will 
be hard to operate. A flat spring, made 
from an old clock spring and held in place 
by the rear guard screw, presses the pin 
down into the notches cut in the guard, 
thus solving the problem. The wood was 
relieved from the center of the rear screw 
hole forward far enough to give the spring 
full movement. The spring tension and 
depth of notches have to be adjusted until 
the safety can be easily pushed off with 


the finger as the rifle is brought to the 
shoulder. 

The safety is operated the same as a 
Remington safety, and can be released 
without materially increasing the time re- 
quired to bring the rifle into action. While 
it does not lock the sear, there is very lit- 
tle likelihood of the rifle being discharged 
with the trigger held forward. 

The bolt lock required , considerably 
more work than the safety, but it has 
amply repaid the effort. The bolt stays in 
place when the rifle is carried under the 
arm, as is sometimes necessary in stormy 
weather to keep the action from becoming 
coated with ice. The lock consists of a 
headed pin which is pulled back by a 
spring into a notch on the bolt when the 
bolt is closed and the cocking piece drawn 
back. When the cocking piece is forward, 
the pin is pushed forward by a lug welded 
on the cocking piece, and the bolt can 
then be operated in the usual manner. 

The old safety was first removed by 
turning it to a vertical position and driv- 
ing it to the rear. Next, the sleeve was 
annealed, care being taken not to heat 
the extractor spring. Then the hole from 
which the safety had been removed was 
drilled forward to the rivet, and this was 
not an easy task, as the drill tended to run. 
However, a perfectly true hole, while de- 
sirable, is not absolutely necessary, as one 
can do some filing on the pin. The detail 
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photograph 
shows how the 
grooves were 
cut in the 
raised portions 


of the back 
ends of two 
bolts. The 


groove in the 
upper bolt was 
cut entirely 
through, to the 
original locking 
groove, and the 
back end filled 
with a_ piece 
screwed and 
soldered in 
place. In the 
lower bolt the 
groove was cut 
back part way, 
and the rear 
safety groove 
not filled. Both 
schemes _ work. 
The latter 
method is 
quicker and 
easier to ac- 
complish, and 
allows the bolt 
to be assem- 
bled more 
easily, while the 
former arrange- 
ment looks bet- 
ter. The shape of the locking pin and lug 
welded to the cocking piece can readily 
be seen from the photograph. No dimen- 
sions are given, as one can easily fit the 
parts as the work progresses. 

In case the rifle is cocked and it is de- 
sired to open the bolt, the lock is pressed 
forward with the thumb while raising the 
bolt with the fingers. The criticism might 
be raised that this arrangement would 
tend to slow down the firing pin for fine 
target work, but the slowing down would 
be very slight ; and, besides, this is a hunt- 
ing rifle. 

With the bolt lock and trigger guard 
safety, the rifle can be carried cocked and 
ready for instant use, and since the lock 
does not interfere with the normal opera- 
tion of the bolt, subsequent shots can be 
fired as rapidly as desired. 

The bolt handles were bent to the shape 
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THE WORK IN DETAIL 


shown in the photograph by clamping the 
ball in a vise and heating at the proper 
point with a small welding torch while ex- 
erting a pressure on the end of the bolt. 
The steel must be heated carefully as it 
burns easily and the body of the bolt 
should be wrapped in wet rags to prevent 
annealing. The bent bolt handles are more 
convenient and faster to operate than the 
straight ones. 

Sights are an interesting problem. I 
first made a receiver sight which was held 
in place by the left receiver screw and two 
wood screws, and wasted several good 
cartridges while trying to sight the rifle in, 
as there was no micrometer adjustment. 
every time I loosened the screws the sight 
slipped, and I had to start all over again. 
Since with sights 29 inches apart, one- 
quarter turn of a 32 thread screw is close 
enough to 1 inch at 100 yards for my 


READY FOR THE GAME FIELDS 


use, I used 
screws having 
this thread 
for both ele- 
vation and 
windage. But 
I soon found 
that the re- 
ceiver sight 
was too far 
from the eye 
for quick work, 
and made the 
bolt sleeve 
sight shown. A 
¥%-inch square 
tool steel block 
was fitted 
around the bolt 
sleeve, and riv- 
eted and sol- 
dered in place. 
The bottom of 
this block was 
filed and lapped 
until it fitted 
the upper sur- 
face of the rear 
tang of the re- 
ceiver. It holds 
the sleeve with- 
out any loose- 
ness and_ still 
does not tend 
to make the 
bolt hard to 
operate, as I 
understand the springs on some sleeve 
sights tend to do. It also improves the 
trigger action by preventing an initial 
downward movement of the cocking piece. 
This is not a target sight, and adjustments 
have to be made with a screwdriver, as 
the jar of operating the bolt will loosen 
any screw unless it is well tightened. The 
homemade cocking-piece sight shown is 
just the right distance from the eye for 
the first shot, but the head has to be moved 
a large amount while the bolt is operated, 
or the sight hits one in the face. This 
slows down succeeding shots. My experi- 
ence, therefore, shows the sleeve sight to 
be the most satisfactory for hunting pur- 
poses. 

The Krag has also had a number of 
other modifications. The barrel was 
shortened to 24 inches, and a new front 
(Continued on page 32) 








































































HETHER the joys of anticipation 

outweigh those of realization in 

hunting as in other things has long 
been a debatable question among nimrods, 
but all agree that the pleasure of selecting 
one’s hunting equipment ever looms large 
in the eyes of the hunter, be he novice or 
veteran. That many of the big-game 
hunter enthusiasts from our large cities are 
more interested in rifles and hunting equip- 
ment than they are in actual hunting, may 
sound ridiculous to the man who has never 
studied the psychology of the hunter, yet 
it is the absolute truth. 

Thousands in every section of the coun- 
try have invested heavily in hunting equip- 
ment, and continually make additional pur- 
chases; yet they have never gone on a sin- 
gle hunting trip and they never will. Such 
persons regularly search the pages of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN and other high-class 
hunting magazines for new types of rifles, 
shotguns, revolvers, and other hunting 
equipment; in fact, these hunting enthu- 
siasts read the firearm and equipment ad- 
vertisements before they do the hunting 
articles. Announcements of newly designed 
rifles meet with instant response from 
thousands of shooters almost before the 
magazines are off the press. If you doubt 


this, you have only to visit the office of 
any of our leading arms manufacturers 
immediately following the announcement 
of a new arm. 


You will discover that they 
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Epitor’s Note: While not all of 
our readers will be able to take the 
hunting trips Mr. Goode describes, 
there is nevertheless much informa- 

| tion in this article to interest every 
| outdoorsman, particularly that per- 
| taining to clothing. 


are literally deluged with inquiries of every 
character from all parts of the country. 

The head of one of our firearms manu- 
facturing establishments specializing in 
fine hand-made guns is responsible for the 
statement that not to exceed 10 per cent of 
the high-priced rifles his firm produced 
would ever be taken into the hunting 
field. This is a surprising statement, but 
its soundness cannot be challenged. Of 
course, it is the intention of the purchaser 
to go afield often; but somehow he never 
finds time to do so. Something always 
turns up to prevent the hunt; but noth- 
ing ever happens to prevent the purchase 
of a new rifle or some article of equipment. 
To such persons the possession of expen- 
sive hunting equipment answers the pur- 
pose of actual field excursions. 

On the other hand, many hunting trips 
are taken because the hunter has a new gun 
he wants to try on game. Thus equipment 
frequently supplies the real incentive for 
the hunt, instead of being merely an acces- 
sory, as generally thought. 





ALL SET FOR THE HUNT. 
PLETE EQUIPMENT. 
RIFLE, EIDERDOWN ROBE, 
MATTRESS, PILLOW, AND TARP 


Hunting 
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Equipment 


The type and quantity of hunting equip- 
ment required depends, of course, upon the 
nature of the hunt, the duration, and the 
section of country visited. One sportsman 
may hunt in the Adirondacks, another in 
the Rockies, and the third may travel to 
the mesquite country of the Rio Grande. 
The game hunted may vary from whitetail 
deer to moose, and the duration may be 
three days or three months. 

The mode of transportation may be by 
foot with packs on thebacks of hunters and 
guides; it may be by canoe, by pack train. 
by auto, or by aeroplane. The quantity of 
equipment and supplies will vary with each 
type of game. Obviously, the sportsman 
would restrict the weight of his equipment 
to the very minimum if he was compelled 
to carry it upon his own shoulders, while 
he might take everything from a cleaning- 
rod to a kitchen range if he had a 2-ton 
truck at his disposal and was headed for a 
friend’s ranch a few hundred yards off the 
paved highway. 

The youthful beginner wants none of the 
comforts. He considers it romantic to 
“rough it’—the rougher, the better. A 
couple of blankets spread upon the bare 
ground or upon spruce boughs is just to 
his liking, while the older, softer, and per- 
haps wiser sportsman insists upon less of 
the rough stuff and more of the comforts 
of a modern home. He craves a fluffy 
mattress over box springs, and a shower 
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bath; a specially made saddle with divers 
pockets and loops for various articles of 
equipment; made-to-order panniers with 
contents listed; and a portable radio. Such 
is the great divergence of opinion. Con- 
sequently, few agree just what is needed; it 
is largely a matter of individual choice. 
The veteran selects his equipment with 
infinite care. He doesn’t overequip him- 
self, nor does he skimp. He seeks a happy 
medium, taking into consideration his re- 
quirements and the limitations of his trans- 
portation facilities. 

This article has to do only with equip- 
ment for a three or four weeks’ pack trip 
into the mountainous sections of Wyoming, 
Idaho, or Montana in the late fall in search 
of game ranging from deer to moose or 
grizzly bear, and where the outfitter fur- 
nishes all food, tents, horses, saddles, and 
camping utensils—everything except rifles, 
bedding, and other personal equipment of 
the hunters. 

The forgetfulness of hunters is prover- 
bial. There are so many little things for 
sportsmen to remember that they often 
forget the essentials. Some hunters forget 
their boots, shirts, or trousers. Others for- 
get cartridges, and, strange to say, one 
fellow I knew actually forgot his rifle. 
Another neglected to take his hunting belt, 
but a short rope served to uphold his dig- 
nity. Another friend removed the strings 
from his hunting boots with the intention 
of substituting new ones, but he was inter- 
rupted and when he pulled on his boots, 
the strings were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. The discovery was made 100 miles 

from town. 
The worst case of forgetfulness on 


record, however, is chalked up against the 
writer. An air mattress and a Wood's 
eiderdown sleeping robe were carefully 
packed in the turtle back of the Cadillac, 
while the rest of my equipment was placed 
in the tonneau. Upon advice of the guide, 
the heavy car was left at a small village in 
the foothills, and the journey into the 
rough country was made in a Model “T” 
with the assistance of three good pushers. 
In the rush and bustle of a hurried depar- 
ture, the bed-roll was overlooked, my care- 
lessness costing us the loss of one day and 
entailing a 140-mile drive over the roughest 
mountain trails imaginable. (The natives 
called them “roads,” but I thought they 
were a bit careless with their lingo.) It 
will be many moons before I hear the last 
of that “boner.” 

The following is a fairly complete list 
of articles comprising the hunter’s per- 
sonal equipment. Several of these articles 
may be dispensed with and yet not handi- 
cap the hunter. The experienced hunter 
takes as few things as possible. “Go light” 
is the popular watchword of the old-timer. 
“Go light but right” is the modern ver- 
sion of this ancient proverb. 

Don’t permit an inexperienced sporting 
goods dealer to load you down with useless 
junk. To do so may mar the pleasure of 
your trip, besides making you an object of 
ridicule. How many of the following ar- 
ticles do you consider indispensable? Take 
only those you feel are necessary and 
yet provide sufficient equipment to in- 
sure the greatest efficiency and comfort 
compatible with the “go-light-but-right” 
policy. 


TWO SCABBARDS AND ONE CASE 


Wearing Apparel 


Footwear: One pair light-weight (should 
have enough weight to insure ample 
strength and reasonable durability) leather 
boots with hobnails, Munson last. 

One pair stout, low-top Army or similar 
shoes, made on Munson last, with hobnails, 
for use with spiral puttees or extra heavy, 
knee-length, wool socks. (Canvas leg- 
gings are noisy and for that reason are not 
recommended for still-hunting. Leather 
leggings are too heavy and should be 
avoided. ) 

One pair Maine hunting boots with crépe 
rubber soles and leather tops (extra large). 

Footwear is the most important article 
of wearing apparel the hunter has to con- 
sider, and yet more mistakes are made in 
selecting hunting shoes than in any other 
item. It is the natural inclination of the 
beginner to select the wrong kind of foot- 
wear—the very kind he should avoid at all 
costs. 

The novice starts on the presumption 
that nothing less than a stout, double-soled, 
extra-heavy, reinforced boot with 18-inch 
tops will stand the gaff. This presumption, 
if followed, will lead to disaster, or at least 
to disgust. There is no type of hunting 
that calls for a stiff, extra-heavy boot, and 
the most effective way in which to handi- 
cap a hunter is to load him down with a 
pair of heavy, unbendable brogans. An 
extra pound on each foot will do more to 
cut down your speed, decrease your mile- 
age, and increase your fatigue, than a 20- 
pound pack on your back. A stiff-soled 
boot increases one’s awkwardness, and in 
alpine hunting one’s safety depends upon 
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the sureness with which each step is taken. 

The first pair of boots I purchased for 
mountain hunting had 18-inch tops, were 
extra heavy, weighing 5 pounds, and stiffer 
than a poker, although made to my meas- 
urements by one of our nationally adver- 
tised manufacturers of hunting boots. I 
oiled them religiously but they never be- 
came pliable. I tried them out for the 
first time on a Wyoming hunt when the 
thermometer was hovering around 20° be- 
low, and two days of painful footwork 
almost incapacitated me for further hunt- 
ing. (The boots arrived too late to break 
them in before leaving on the hunt.) 

They. bound the 
calf of the leg and 
the tendon achilles, 
setting up inflamma- 

tion that pained me 








The average office man does very little 
walking. Even the golfer probably does 
not average over 2 miles per day, and this 
leisurely stroll is made on level ground, in 
light, comfortable shoes, minus the 20 
pounds of equipment the hunter must lug 
around. It would tax his strength to the 
utmost to carry a 20-pound pack 10 miles 
on level ground in the altitude to which he 
is accustomed, but to climb over ten miles 
of inhospitable rocks in the high country 
with this burden is out of the question 
unless the said office man is a modern 
Sampson; and the day of miracles has 
passed. 

Mountain hunting takes one over all 
kinds of terrain. The hunter is frequently 
called upon to pick his way across long 
stretches of slide-rock, up almost unscala- 
ble ledges, and to descend steep trails 
through beds of lava. This strenuous 
work causes the feet to become longer, 











tials of woods hunting are noiselessness 
and lightness, while durability, lightness, 
and security against slipping are required 
for mountain hunting. 

For woods or still-hunting I have never 
found anything to equal the Maine hunting 
boot manufactured by L. L. Bean, of Free- 
port, Maine. This boot has a turned, 
crépe rubber sole, a rubber vamp, and soft 
leather top. The boot is light, durable, 
and noiseless; it has proved ideal for still- 
hunting. In dry weather and in the ab- 
sence of ice and snow, it is excellent for 
mountain work, but its tendency to slip 
renders it unfit for such work in the late 
fall. I use it exclusively for early fall 
hunting in west Texas where we have little, 
if any, snow or ice. Deer and turkey 
hunting require the utmost stealth, and it 
is here that the Maine hunting boot is 
“worth its weight in gold.” The wearer 
of such footwear undoubtedly has the edge 
on the man who uses leather 
hunting boots. If one is hunt- 
ing in the rocks, it is well to 
insert a pair of heavy felt 
inner-soles, otherwise the feet 
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severely. Fortunately, I had “gumption” 
enough to take along an old pair, and they 
turned the hunt into a pleasant outing in- 
stead of a horrible nightmare. I paid 
dearly for my ignorance, but it taught me 
a valuable lesson and may, after all, have 
been a blessing in disguise. 

The big-game hunter has a pretty heavy 
load to carry at best, consisting of a rifle 
weighing nearly nine pounds with sling and 
magazine full of cartridges, a pair of bi- 
noculars, hunting knife, packsack, lunch, 
extra jacket, perhaps a kodak, and a score 
of cartridges—20 pounds in the aggregate. 
Now add to,this load a “ball and chain” 
in the form of a pair of 5-pound hunting 
boots, and the hunter is laboring under a 
handicap he can never overcome. 
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wider, and larger in circumference, requir- 
ing shoes at least a size larger than dress 
shoes. Heavy woolen hose must be worn 
and this calls for still larger shoes. If the 
hunter is to carry a heavy pack, this will 
enlarge the shoe space needed. Thus, the 
hunting boot should be two or three sizes 
larger than ordinarily worn. It should be 
made on the Munson Army last, durable 
but light and pliable. It should be well 
oiled and, of course, thoroughly set to the 
foot before starting on the’ hunt. The oil- 
ing should be repeated at frequent in- 
tervals. 

Big-game stalking can be roughly di- 
vided into two general classes: (1) woods 
and (2) mountain hunting. Each calls for 
a different type of footwear. The essen- 


might become tender from walking on 
sharp rocks. 

Shoes intended for late mountain hunt- 
ing where silence is not, as a rule, so neces- 
sary as in woods hunting, must not slip on 
rock, ice, or snow, otherwise serious in- 
jury might result. For this work, nothing 
should be considered except oak-tanned 
shoes with flexible soles, just heavy enough 
to hold hobnails. Of course, they should 
be made on the Munson last, which is only 
another name for shoes that allow the foot 
to retain its natural shape. 

The boots should be fitted with two 
types of hobnails: small, flat-topped nails 
to protect the sole from sharp rocks, and 
a few heavy edging, Swiss hobnails to pre- 
vent slipping. A small wrench should be 
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kept in one’s tool kit to replace the calks 
as they lose out, although I have never 
found this absolutely necessary on a trip 
of two or three weeks duration. 

The weight of a boot of this type should 
be kept to the minimum, which is more 
or less of a compromise between lightness 
and durability. If one or the other must 
be sacrificed, let it be durability rather 
than lightness, as it is wiser to wear out 
two pairs of light boots than to be handi- 
capped with one extra-heavy pair that 
may be more durable. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
the proper height for footwear. In the 
North, low-topped shoes predominate—in 
fact, tops in excess of 7 inches in height 
are taboo; but in the rattlesnake and 
thorn-infested country of the Southwest, 
few hunters venture out in anything but 
high-tops, and even then sharp 
prickly pear needles will fre- 
quently torture the ankles and 
legs. That a sportsman clad 
in low-topped shoes would be 
at a serious disadvantage in 
such country goes without say- 
ing. For the Southwest, my 
preference is for a 12-inch top, 
but one sees great numbers of 
14- and 16-inch boots which 
apparently are giving satisfac- 
tion. It is largely a question of 
how much weight one is willing 
to lug around for whatever 
protection the boot affords 
against snakes and thorns. 

Nails often work loose in 
hunting boots causing discom- 
fort and, in some instances, 
sharp pain, such as a com- 
panion of mine experienced 
last fall. We were hunting 
several miles from camp when 
one of the large nails in the 
heel of his boot worked up 
into the shoe for a quarter of 
an inch, rendering walking out 
of the question. In the absence of pliers 
or other suitable tools, we tried hammer- 
ing it with rocks and the butt of the rifle, 
but to no avail. Finally, in desperation, 
I dismounted the bolt of his Krag and 
with the firing pin succeeded in pushing 
the nail through without the least diffi- 
culty. It isn’t in the cards that a delicate 
firing pin should double for a punch, but 
wilderness hunting frequently taxes one’s 
resourcefulness to the limit. 

Shoestrings: Take along some extra 
leather shoestrings. 

Oil dressing: It is highly advisable to 
take some kind of oil or leather dressing 
to waterproof leather shoes every two or 
three days while on a hunting trip. 

Calks: Extra calks and small wrench. 

Socks: Three or four pairs of heavy 
woolen socks; six or eight pairs of light 
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wool or, if objectionable, silk hose to be 
worn under the heavy ones. 

Woolen socks should always be worn if 
there is much walking to be done, since 
they are exactly what is needed to keep 
the feet in good condition. As the Irish- 
man says: “Wool is warm and dry when 
wet and cold.” Heavy woolen socks not 
only insure warmth, but they act as a 
cushion that helps to break the jar oc- 
casioned by every step. 

The weight of hose should be governed 
largely by the temperature; but in late 
fall hunting when low temperatures are 
the rule, one should wear light wool next 
to the foot, or if wool is objectionable, 
silk may be substituted, and a heavy wool 
sock over the light one. It is a costly 
mistake to wear heavy hose next to the 
feet, as the large ribs in such hose are 
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uncomfortable to tender feet and, if per- 
sistently worn, will soon inflame the feet 
to such an extent that walking becomes 
a painful task. 

Stag shirts: The hunter should select a 
mackinaw stag shirt in preference to a 
heavy coat. 

A mackinaw coat is a wonderful gar- 
ment in a blizzard or in extremely cold 
weather, but it is too heavy and bulky 
for the hunter who travels on foot, and 
is best adapted to camp use when riding 
horseback. I have found a 24-ounce 
mackinaw stag shirt, such as Filson’s 
cruising shirt, entirely adequate when sup- 
plemented with a _ wool-lined leather 
jacket, which is my favorite hunting 
garment. The stag shirt is just what is 
needed when the hunter stops for lunch 
or mounts his horse for the long ride to 





camp after a hard day’s tramp in the rough 
country. Avoid coats lined with sheepskin; 
they have proved the downfall of many 
hunters, according to the Alaskan sour- 
doughs. 

A waterproof duck hunting coat is satis- 
factory when worn with a heavy stag shirt, 
except that it is too noisy for still-hunting. 
However, they really break the wind bet- 
ter than a wool coat and in addition are 
almost rainproof; but like the mackinaw 
coat, they are bulky and, of course, the 
still-hunter avoids them whenever possible. 

Jacket: Good heavy leather wool-lined 
jackets are generally considered superior 
to sweaters for turning the wind. Sweaters 
catch on briars and twigs, and snag easily. 

Shirts: Three regulation Army khaki 
wool shirts with pockets. 

Gloves: Three pairs of gloves are 
needed: a pair of heavy leather 
wool-lined mittens, a pair of 
leather wool-lined gloves, and 
a pair made of canvas. 

The hunter should never rely 
on a single pair of gloves. Snow 
or rain will wet gloves quickly 
and dry ones must be substi- 
tuted for them; sometimes one 
loses a pair; so, for various rea- 
sons it is well to have at least 
two pairs. 

Breeches: One pair of Eng- 
lish whipcord or all-wool Army 
breeches to be worn in mild 
weather or when hunting on 
foot. One pair of 20-ounce 
mackinaw breeches for use in 
extremely low temperatures or 
when hunting horseback. 

Many sportsmen claim mack- 
inaw breeches are too heavy 
for practical use in hunting 
fields, and at one time I was 
gullible enough to fall for 
this “hokum,” but I know bet- 
ter now. A Wyoming blizzard 
that drove the temperatures 
to 20 or more below taught me the folly 
of relying on light or medium-weight 
breeches for late-fall hunting in the high 
country. Thus experience is the best 
teacher after all. 

On my next Wyoming trip my com- 
panions subjected me to considerable 
good-natured bantering because one pair 
of my breeches was made of mackinaw— 
“horse breeches” they called them; but 
the scoffers changed their tune when the 
blizzards hit, as they invariably do in 
October or November. Mackinaw breeches 
are not only warmer, more impervious to 
dampness, and less likely to tear than light 
ones, but they afford better protection to 
the limbs against snags and bruises. 

Since the Swiss are acknowledged to be 
the world’s greatest mountaineers, per- 
haps we would be wise to follow their ex- 
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ample in matters of clothing. Their most 
serviceable breeches are made of loden, a 
heavy woolen material especially woven 
for the purpose. In addition to its great 
warmth, it is almost rainproof. 

The fact that corduroy and duck 
breeches are cold and noisy excludes them 
from service in still-hunting or for use in 
cold climates or high altitudes. 

Any breeches intended for hunting 
should be cut full in the knee, as nothing 
hampers one’s freedom of movement quite 
so much as breeches that bind at the knee. 

Belt: A strong leather belt 2 inches 
wide. Narrow belts are uncomfortable. 

Pajamas: Fastidious sportsmen are par- 
tial to outing-flannel pajamas but they are 
taboo with the veteran. 

He prefers to use a clean pair of woolen 
underwear. The underwear is less trouble- 
some to carry and serves a double pur- 
pose, while the pajamas are useful as a 
sleeping garment only. Many hunters 
sleep in the same underclothing they have 
worn all day. This custom should be dis- 
couraged, for, aside from being most un- 
sanitary, it is unhealthful to sleep in damp 
undergarments. 

Hat: A good-grade felt hat with fairly 
wide, but not too wide, brim; and a 
woolen helmet, or a warm cap. 

A heavy Stetson cowboy hat with 
medium-width brim is hard to beat. It 
should be wide enough to protect the face 
from sun and rain and to keep dropping 
snow from sliding down one’s neck. But 
the extra-wide brims are heavy, bungle- 
some, and easily knocked off when one 
is riding through tall brush or timber. 

A wool helmet is one of the finest 
articles ever designed to protect the face 
from cutting winds, especially if one is 
compelled to face the wind on a long ride. 

A cap is not absolutely necesssary where 
one has a good felt hat and a helmet, but 
is somewhat of a luxury when the tem- 
peratures drop below zero. Frosted ears 
are not the most pleasant things in the 
world, and caps are the best-known pre- 
ventative. 

Slicker: The hunter should include in 
his pack of wearing apparel a feather- 
weight raincoat or slicker. 

If the hunting is to be done on foot, the 
slicker should reach halfway to the knees; 
a longer length should be chosen for the 
horseman, especially for one who does not 
wear chaps. 

The Alligator brand of feather-weight 
raincoats is one of the best, if not the best, 
garments on the market; at least, they 
have always given me perfect satisfac- 
tion. This excellent coat is made of U. S. 
balloon cloth, the strongést woven for its 
weight. 

There is nothing quite so good as a 
raincoat to protect one from the cutting 
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winds, providing heavy woolens are worn 
next to the body. With this outfit, one 
is admirably outfitted for a severe blizzard. 

Handkerchief: One large red handker- 
chief or some red muslin to tie over hat 
while hunting. Wyoming state law re- 
quires this, and it lessens chances of get- 


ting shot. Also plenty of pocket hand- 
kerchiefs. 
Underwear: Three suits of medium- 


weight wool, and one or two suits of heavy- 
weight wool underwear. 

Chaps (If hunting horseback): A pair 
of plain leather chaps; goat hide chaps 
with the hair left on are too heavy, es- 
pecially when wet. 

Chaps are almost indispensable in hunt- 
ing horseback in the late fall in the high 
altitudes. They are a great protection in 
the brush, and against snow and cold. 
They also save one’s legs from many jabs 
against trees, rocks, etc. Chaps can gen- 
erally be purchased or borrowed at out- 
fitting point. 


Firearms and Appendages 


Rifles: Rifle to choice. Any of the 
following are good: Army Springfield for 
330-'06 cartridge; Remington or Win- 
chester bolt-action rifles for this cartridge 
are efpellent; .30-40 Winchester or Krag; 
Winchester .270; .35 or .400 Whelen; and 
.300, .3$0, and .375 Magnum Mauser. For 
woods shooting at close range the Win- 
chester .33, .35, or .405 are satisfactory, 
although there are several more up-to-date 
rifles. Rifles of the .250-3,000, .25-35, and 
.30-30 class are entirely too light for use 
against moose and elk and should be 
avoided. 

Many prefer to have Lyman receiver 
sights attached to rifle. Rifle should be 
thoroughly sighted in before leaving home, 
as you may not have a good place to sight- 
in your rifle in the hunting country. 
Furthermore, it is a bad practice to wait 
until the hunting country is reached to 
set the sights. The most unpopular man 
in camp is the one who persists in doing 
this. 

If one’s favorite hunting rifle happens 
to be a Springfield, for a few cents one 
can purchase an extra mainspring, firing 
pin, magazine spring, front sight, front- 
sight pin, front-sight stud pin, etc., any 
one of which may prove indispensable. I 
have an extra bolt, complete, for my 
Springfield, in addition to extra front 
sights, pins, etc. 

Ammunition: If trip is to be a lengthy 
one, 80 to 140 cartridges should be taken. 
It is wise to take a surplus of cartridges, 
as one’s sights occasionally get out of 
alignment and a number of cartridges may 
be required to readjust. The cartridges 
expended upon game are as a rule a small 
per cent of those fired. 


Cartridges should be of the nonerosive, 
noncorrosive variety. In the .30-’06 the 
following are recommended: For deer, 
antelope and mountain sheep, Remington 
Kleanbore cartridges, high-speed load, 
150-grain bullet, 3,000-foot velocity; for 
elk, mountain goat, black bear and kin- 
dred game, the 180-grain bullet in Rem- 
ington, Winchester or Western brand of 
rustless cartridges with 2,700-foot veloc- 
ity; and for moose and grizzly bear the 
Western brand of cartridges with 220- 
grain soft-nose bullet. Modern rustless 
cartridges save a world of work in clean- 
ing rifles and preserve many barrels. 

Rifle cover: Leather or canvas case to 
be used in carrying rifle on train. 

Sling strap: Many hunters consider a 
sling strap necessary when hunting afoot 
in rough mountains. The strap is useful 
for steadying the aim at long range when 
the hunter has time to adjust strap, and 
also for carrying rifle on back when both 
hands are employed in climbing steep 
ledges, which is often necessary when 
hunting sheep and goats. 

Scabbard: If the hunter expects to hunt 
horseback or ride to and from the hunt- 
ing country, he should secure a leather 
scabbard in which to carry his rifle. It 
should be made of heavy sole leather and 
fitted with straps to fasten to the saddle. 

The scabbard should be long enough to 
permit the rifle to be inserted slightly past 
the comb of the stock, otherwise, the 
action will be exposed to rain and snow, 
and receiver sight might become injured, 
or the rifle might slip out of the scabbard. 
The first scabbard I purchased was too 
short, and as a result the rifle jostled out 
on several occasions, but fortunately was 
always recovered. Even the regular U. S. 
Army scabbard is several inches too short. 
If the hunter really wants to protect his 
rifle, he should have a scabbard fitted by a 
first-class harnessmaker. The properly 
made scabbard should be 5 or 6 inches 
longer than the Army product if a modern 
high-powered rifle carrying a 24-inch 
barrel is to be used. 

Shotgun: Not a bad idea to have one 
shotgun in party, and shells loaded with 
suitable shot for different varieties of 
small game. 

Pistol: .22-caliber pistol for use on 
small game, and 200 long-rifle cartridges 
for same. 

A large-caliber pistol is considered use- 
less by most experienced hunters, although 
a few are inclined to favor them. Prob- 
ably not more than one hunter out of a 
hundred carries a large-caliber revolver. 
Forget the heavy revolver unless you want 
to “put on the dog.” 

Cleaning kit: Jointed steel cleaning rod, 
bristle brass brush, Nitro-Solvent, metal 
fouling dope (if using cartridges loaded 
with cupro-nickel jacketed bullets), light 
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oil in nonleakable can, heavy grease, 
flannel cleaning patches, and a field cleaner. 
If the party camps together at all times, 
one cleaning kit will suffice for all. 


Optical Equipment 


Binoculars: A pair of first class 8-power 
binoculars. 

These are indispensable for mountain 
hunting; in fact, they are almost as im- 
portant as the rifle. They are not only 
needed to locate the game but they are 
necessary to determine whether the game 
that has been spotted offers a desirable 
trophy. In addition to this, binoculars 
often save one a severe climb in stalking 
an unsatisfactery trophy. 

The Germans seem to have the edge on 
the rest of the world when it comes to 
making optical instruments; Zeiss and 
Hensoldt glasses are probably the world’s 
finest binoculars. Bausch -& ~—Lomb are 
generally considered to be the leading 
binocular manufacturers in America. 

Any binocular selected should be of the 
wide-angle type, affording the user a field 
of view at least 150 yards wide when in- 
specting objects 1,000 yards away, and 
the light-gathering power should be ample 
to enable one to see distinctly on cloudy 
days. 

The selection of a hunting glass is very 
important and the purchaser should famil- 
iarize himself with the different brands 
and models before making a purchase. It 
behooves the frail man to restrict the 
weight of his glasses to the very limit, 
while his more robust brother may dis- 
regard the element of weight entirely. 

For several years I have used Zeiss 
8x40 Delactic binoculars, which are won- 
derful glasses but rather heavy. In my 
opinion, their wide field, clearness of 
vision, and great light-transmitting powers 
fully offset the extra weight. 

Kodak: There should be one or two 
good Kodaks in the party. Take plenty 
of fresh film. 

Flashlight: One large flashlight with two 
extra bulbs and two extra batteries for 
camp use; also smaller flashlight with 
extra bulbs and batteries to be carried in 
pocket when hunting. The latter may 
save you from spending a night away from 
camp. 

Spectacles: One pair of amber-colored 
glasses of King’s Rifleite shooting glasses; 
quite necessary when hunting in snow. In 
case the hunter is obliged to wear glasses 
regularly and ground to his prescription, 
it is highly desirable to take an extra pair 
of these as one pair might get lost or 
broken. Glasses should have large toric 


lenses, ground clear to the edge. The 
frames should be of rustless metal. 

Compass: An accurate compass in hunt- 
ing case should be included in the hunter’s 
list of essentials. 
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A compass is not absolutely necessary 
for the thorough woodsman, nor for the 
sportsman who hangs onto the guide’s 
coattail; yet, the best of woodsmen some- 
times lose their sense of direction in fogs 
or in bad snowstorms. The hunter may 
carry a compass for years and never have 
occasion to use it, but comes the time 
when he does need it, and then it is in- 
dispensable. 

Darkness sometimes overtakes the 
hunter when he is miles from camp, and 
without the aid of an accurate compass he 
may take the wrong direction. On cloudy 
days in the mesquite country of the South- 
west, where great stretches of flat country 
are the rule, and where landmarks are few 
and far between, hunters frequently lose 
their sense of direction, although they 
may not be lost. The rank tenderfoot 
needs a compass that not only points 
north, but that will show him the way to 
camp and carry his rifle for him. 

Watek: Ingersoll or other cheap watch 
with case. Better leave your expensive 
watch at outfitting point, or better still, 
at home. 


Bedding 


Bed roll: If the hunter wants the best 
bed on the market and his finances will 
permit such luxury, he should provide 
himself with an eiderdown sleeping robe 
and a high-grade, full-length air mattress. 
This combination is by all odds the most 
satisfactory bed procurable for fall hunt- 
ing in the high altitudes. 

The hunter who longs for the silent 
places, off the beaten trails, should ponder 
well before selecting his bedding. Snap 
judgment may suffice for many articles 
of equipment, but when it comes to the 
purchase of a bed, the hunter should pro- 
ceed cautiously. The bed should be com- 
fortable, warm, light, and roomy; unless 
the bed contains all these essentials, the 
hunter cannot expect the restful sleep so 
essential to good health, firm muscles, and 
steady nerves, all of which are necessary 
to a successful and enjoyable hunt. 

The occasional hunter, accustomed to 
the finest of modern beds, will derive little 
pleasure from a hard camp bed or one 
that is too small to allow him to turn 
without awakening. It must have ample 
warmth, otherwise he is likely to catch 
cold. 

There are three general types of camp 
beds used by trail-blazers; viz, blankets, 
sleeping bags, and robes. 

For decades hunters have relied upon 
blankets for bedding, never dreaming of 
anything better, although they were far 
from perfect. In extreme cold one can 
pile on blankets until he can hardly “turn 
over,” and still sleep cold because it is 
impossible to keep the chilled air from 
coming in around the edges. If several 
pairs of blankets are used, the weight be- 





comes oppressive, and the bed roll is 
heavy and bulky for pack train or canoe. 

In the course of time some thoughtful 
fellow folded his blankets into a bag, 
open at one end, pinning the corners with 
jumbo safetypins, and from this crude 
beginning the modern sleeping bag was 
evolved. Even the impromptu bag was 
a long step forward insofar as warmth was 
concerned. 

If the camper has three pairs of double 
blankets and still sleeps cold, it is usually 
his own fault, even if he is without safety- 
pins. All he has to do to remedy the 
situation is to fold his blankets into a 
sleeping bag, which is made upside down, 
bring the sides of the blankets to the 
center of the bed, and when all the 
blankets are correctly folded, the entire 
bed is inverted, forming a tight but warm 
bag without the use of a single pin. The 
bottom of the bag is then given “the 
bachelor’s tuck” and all the sleeper has 
to do is to worm his. way in from the top, 
which, of course, is left open. By follow- 
ing this procedure, one can sleep warm 
in zero weather with a remarkably small 
amount of bedding. The most objection- 
able feature of this arrangement is that 
the tight blankets form a sort of straight 
jacket, and considerable effort is required 
to change positions, but this is preferable 
to sleeping cold. 

The modern sleeping bag is a great im- 
provement over blankets. The latest 
designs of sleeping bags are made with a 
wool comforter, the wool being quilted 
between all-woolen flannel, and two soft 
all-wool blankets sewed into proper form 
(one of the blankets is rather heavy, the 
other fairly light), and a covering con- 
sisting of light cravenette material, which 
permits evaporation of body moisture. 
Such bags combine warmth, lightness, 
small bulk, and cheapness. However, the 
bag is incomplete without a heavy tar- 
paulin—one should have a heavy tarp re- 
gardless of the type of bed used—which 
serves as a ground cloth at night, a cover- 
ing if needed as in the case of rain when 
one does not sleep in the tent, and a pro- 
tection to the bed while on the trail. 

In northern Alaska and the arctic circle, 
nearly all sleeping robes are made of 
tanned caribou hide with the hair left on, 
the other side of the skin being faced with 
light canvas or similar material. But such 
bags are rarely used in temperate climates, 
and we certainly have no use for them in 
the States. 

The most suitable bedding for our 
mountainous sections is the eiderdown 
robe, which is much warmer than blankets 
of equal weight but not so warm as the 
fur robe. The eiderdown robe is made of 
a thick quilt filled with the feathers of 
the eider duck; the inside is lined with 
all-wool flannel, the outside with light 
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cravenette material, and the sides and 
foot are held together with snap buckles. 
The robes are the very best bedding ever 
designed for rather cold climates, like 
central and south Canada and the north- 
ern portion of the United States. 

I purchased a Wood’s eiderdown robe 
nearly ten years ago and have subjected it 
to three or four hard trips annually, yet it 
is still practically as good as new. I have 
derived a great deal of comfort and pleas- 
ure from the use of the robe, and, of 
course, would not consider any other type 
of bedding. It is light in weight, the three 
sizes weighing 13, 14 and 16 pounds re- 
spectively. I selected the large size— 
90x90 inches when opened flat—but the 
medium sized robe (84x90 inches) is 
warmer and would probably serve me just 
as well. My hunting has been confined 
to the mountainous section of the West, 
where temperatures vary from compara- 
tively warm weather to 30° below zero, 
and the robe was adjusted without diffi- 
culty to the changing temperatures. 

Mattress: Regardless of what kind of 
bedding is used, the hunter must select 
a mattress to protect his weary bones 
from the hard ground, unless he chooses 
to make a mattress of spruce or balsam 
boughs, weeds, grass, or leaves. Many 
types of mattresses have been offered 
sportsmen in recent years; a few had ex- 
cellent features and all beat sleeping on 
the bare ground. Some were made of 
cotton, wool or hair, or a combination of 
these; others were made of felt, kapok, 
or similar materials. Many hunters “pur- 
loin” a heavy comforter or two from the 
family bedroom, later wishing that they 
had doubled the order. 

Until the advent of the air mattress, the 
mattress problem continued to be a thorn 
in the flesh of the older man especially. 
From there on, it was clear sailing, per- 
plexing bed problems disappearing as if 
by magic. The air mattress is a great 
boon to the hunter because it gives him all 
the comfort of the home, is light and dura- 
ble, and can be used successfully on a 
“rock heap.” 

When first introduced, many mattresses 
were far from perfect and were continu- 
ally “springing a leak.” About the time 
the camper got comfortably settled for 
the night on the new-fangled bed, his 
tranquility was disturbed by a sound re- 
sembling escaping steam, and presently 
the ground seemed to rise up and spank 
him. However, these difficulties have 
practically disappeared in the better 
grades of mattresses, although it is still 
a wise precaution to take along a pneu- 
matic patching outfit. 

The mattress must not be tightly in- 
flated, otherwise the sleeper defeats the 
very purpose he hopes to achieve—the 
elasticity so necessary to satisfying com- 
fort. When lying on a properly inflated 





mattress, one should be able to feel the 
ground slightly under the shoulders and 
hips; failing in this, he knows immediately 
that it is too hard for comfort. 

Pillow: A large feather or air pillow 
should be included, as substitutes for 
pillows are never entirely satisfactory. 

Tarpaulin: Heavy waterproof tarpaulin 
should always be secured to protect one’s 
bed roll when traveling by pack train. It 
is also useful in protecting bed roll from 
dirt and dampness in the tent. In emer- 
gencies it will answer the purpose of a tent 
for overnight stops in clear weather. 


Bags 


Duffle bag: One extra heavy, water- 
proof bag in which to pack your personal 
equipment. A standard-sized bag (23x36 
inches) will hold all articles listed herein 
except, of course, firearms, bedding, and 
scabbard. 

Pack sack: Small pack sack to be 
strapped to shoulders for carrying lunch, 
kodak, extra cartridges, etc. This should 
be very small and inexpensive. Large, 
heavy sack is bundlesome and undesirable. 

Small bag: A small bag with drawstring 
in which to carry miscellaneous trinkets. 

Canvas carry-all: Many Army stores 
sell a canvas roll with one large compart- 
ment for clothing and numerous pockets 
for small articles, which is excellent. It is 
inexpensive. Never take a suitcase on a 
pack train. 

Saddle bags: A pair of old cavalry saddle 
bags come in very handy when hunting 
horseback. 


Miscellaneous 


Matchbox: A waterproof matchbox 
should be taken by all means, and used 
only in emergencies. Keep an extra sup- 
ply of matches for daily use. 

Knife: There is one article of equipment 
the big game hunter should always have on 
his person—a first class knife. 

Hunters differ on the merits of various 
types of hunting knives as on rifles, binoc- 
ulars, and boots. Some hunters prefer 
bowie or sheath knives, while others can- 
not be hired to carry such knives. In my 
youth the bowie knife held a strong fasci- 
nation for me, due probably to the 
romance attached to the name and the 
fact that practically all frontiersmen 
carried them; so, naturally, all of my 
knives were of this type. However, a 
few trips afield convinced me that such 
knives were unsuited for the hunter’s use 
and that their carrying entailed consider- 
able risk. 

A close personal friend almost lost his 
life because he carried his needle-pointed 
bowie knife in front instead of on his hip, 
as one is supposed to do. The knife was 
attached to his belt on the right side of 
his stomach, and when the right leg was 
suddenly raised to step over a high log, 











the knife became wedged between the 
stomach and the thigh, the sharp point 
cutting through the heavy leather sheath 
as readily as if it were writing paper, 
severing an artery and penetrating to the 
bone. Fortunately, we were close to town 
and a competent physician. This near- 
tragedy robbed the bowie knife of all its 
romance as far as we were concerned. 

There is always an elment of danger 
in carrying these knives, even when 
carried in the most approved manner, es- 
pecially if the bearer is riding horseback 
or climbing among the rocks, unless the 
sheath is made of metal. Riveted leather 
sheaths have failed to protect so many 
times that no reliance can be placed upon 
them. 

Personally, I prefer a heavy jackknife 
with two large blades; a sharp pointed 
one for sticking, and the other rounded 
off, making an ideal blade for skinning. 
Such knives can be carried much easier 
than a sheath knife, the chances for in- 
jury are eliminated, and the knife is bet- 
ter adapted to the hunter’s needs. Rem- 
ington’s knife No. R-1123 is exactly what 
the hunter needs—strong and reliable. 

For several years I used a nationally 
advertised knife in the belief that it was 
the best procurable, but when Remington 
placed their knives on the market, I pur- 
chased several of them for gifts to friends 
and found that they were infinitely 
superior to the well-known brand I had 
formerly used. 

The English Sheffield and the German 
Henkel knives are excellent, but the de- 
signs are not so pleasing as the Rem- 
ingtons. 

Stone: One small carborundum for 
sharpening knives should always be carried 
by the big-game hunter. 

Drinking cup: Collapsible metal or rub- 
ber drinking cup is an excellent article to 
take on a hunting trip, as it will relieve 
you of the necessity of getting down on 
your all fours in snow or slush to drink. 

Clock: A small alarm clock is neces- 
sary. 

Medicine kit: Consult your physician, 
but be sure to include, some adhesive tape, 
absorbent cotton, gauze, plenty of iodine 
or mercurochrome, camphor ice, throat 
gargle, mentholatum, bay rum or rubbing 
alcohol, foot ointment, nasal cream 
(V. E. M.), mineral oil, C. R. C. pills, 
spiritus frumenti (?), etc. Also, some 
zinc sterate powder, the finest powder 
known for chafing. 

Tool kit: Small pliers, screwdriver, etc. 
One set in party sufficient. 

Fishing tackle: Might not be a bad idea 
to have some fishing tackle in the party, 
although season will be rather late for 
fishing. 

Spurs or quirt: The hunter should take 
a pair of spurs or a quirt. I have never 

(Continued on page 30) 
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out with a .22-caliber pistol or re- 

volver eventually itch to tackle 
the bigger bores. There is something fas- 
cinating about slamming a heavy-caliber 
bullet into the bullseye. The feeling is 
unlike anything the .22 can offer. One 
can plink away 200 or 300 .22 long-rifle 
cartridges, while 25 of the big fellows 
usually supply about the same amount of 
satisfaction. The initial cost of the arm 
is about the same, regardless of caliber, 
but it is the cost of the ammunition that 
runs into money unless one resorts to 
handloading. However, handloading is so 
cheap and so satisfactory in every respect 
that it is a wonder more shooters do not 
practice it. 

In my own case I have sifted calibers 
down to three; first choice being the .44 
Special, and running it a close second is 
the .38 Colt Automatic, then the .38 S. & 
W. Special. 

I tackled the .38 automatic with some 
misgivings after having read about the 
necessity of full-length resizing, and of 
using extreme caution in measuring pow- 
ders. Now, after having reloaded some 
2,000 cases, I find it no harder to handle 
than a revolver cartridge. I never resize 
the cases because it isn’t necessary to do 
so. One case out of 60 or 75 may swell 
sufficiently to merit resizing, but when 
this happens the case is simply discarded. 
Hard as it may be to believe, thus far I 
have had only one malfunction, and that 
was because the primer had fallen out. 
As for measuring powder charges, I use 
the Belding & Mull Visible Powder Meas- 
ure. It throws charge after charge within 
the tenth of a grain limit like nobody’s 
business. 

In regard to bullet metal, for the first 
couple of hundred .38 automatic bullets 
I followed Mattern’s recommendations, 
using 86 parts lead, 7 parts tin and 7 
parts antimony, but because antimony re- 
quires such high temperatures and so 
much time to melt, I quit using it and 
switched to a mixture of 10 parts lead 
and 1 part tin. Results were about the 
same. In this load I use 5.5 grains of du 
Pont No. 5 powder. 

The gun I use is the Colt .38 Super and, 
as a companion arm, the new .22-caliber 
Colt Ace. There is a battery one would 
need to travel far and wide to beat. I 
bought the .38 Super soon after it came 
out, and now, after shooting it hundreds 
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of times, I still marvel at its reliability, 
efficiency and deadliness as a weapon. 

As concerns the .38 S. & W. Special, 
I have the greatest respect for its superb 
accuracy, but from the hand loader’s 
standpoint its chief drawback is that the 
cases swell too much. I don’t like to 
monkey around with the job of resizing 
cases. It takes time and is a nuisance. 
However, some wonderful hand loads can 
be developed for the .38 Special. 

The .44 S. & W. Special is, among re- 
volver cartridges, the one to write home 
about. When it comes to accuracy the 
.38 Special has absolutely nothing on it. 
And, boy, when you are shooting hand- 
loaded ammunition in this caliber you are 
handling a fistful! 

Once a shooter starts playing with the 
.44 Special there is no other pistol or re- 
volver cartridge to take its place. The 
fun in reloading is in trying out all sorts 
of powders, bullets, and loads. The .38 
Automatic is fine as far as its efficiency 
goes, but it is not so interesting to the 
handloader because it admits of no great 
variety of reloads. 

The .44 Special is ideal for reloading. 
Cases never seem to swell, regardless of 
the loads used, which eliminates the ne- 
cessity of resizing. Even such experi- 
mental loads as 15 grains of du Pont No. 
80 don’t seem to affect cases in this re- 
spect. Incidentally, it should be added 
that 15 grains of No. 80 is dynamite. 
My favorite charges are 12.5 grains of 
No. 80 or 6.8 grains No. 5, back of Keith’s 
Lyman bullet No. 429422. That bullet, 
by the way, is a humdinger for all-around 
purposes—accurate at every range and de- 
signed to knock ’em down and keep ’em 
down. I’ve tried other blunt-nosed bul- 
lets but they seat too deeply in the case, 
and that condition always seems to make 
for inaccuracy when used at ranges over 
20 yards. I have never experienced trou- 
ble with leading of the barrel when using 
the Keith bullet, and this I attribute to 
the fact that it carries plenty of lubri- 
cant. A mixture of 12 parts lead and 1 
part tin seems to work best. 

On days when I feel particularly vicious 
I use a load consisting of 2 grains of No. 
80 as a priming charge, and all the FFG 
semismokeless the case will hold, which 
is about 22 grains. This load is safe, 
burns cleanly, and packs a wallop that 
ought to satisfy the most depraved 
shooter. A few weeks ago I was doing a 





little target work when one of the friends 
in the party who was using a .45 Auto- 
matic wanted to try a few shots with my 
Colt New Service Target revolver. I 
slipped in six cartridges containing the 
load described, and handed him the gun. 
After he had taken careful aim, the gun 
spoke. Wham! I was shooting another 
revolver meanwhile but was watching pro- 
ceedings out of the corner of my eye. 
Evidently my friend thought all six car- 
tridges had gone off at the same time, be- 
cause after he regained his equilibrium 
he lowered the gun slightly and turned it 
so that he could see whether the cylinder 
and barrel were still there. No doubt 
he was surprised to see the revolver still 
intact. He didn’t say a word. He was 
game, but I noticed that a couple of min- 
utes passed before he continued firing. 

Handloading is cheap, as before indi- 
cated. For example, the regular price of 
100 .44 Special factory cartridges is about 
$4, while the cost of reloading the same 
number comes to about 62 cents. That is 
bringing the price down to the same level 
as the .22 long rifle. At this saving in 
cost a shooter who reloads around 1,400 
cartridges can offset the expense of own- 
ing a very complete reloading outfit cost- 
ing $50. Such an outfit doesn’t need to 
cost him that much, either. The saving in 
reloading automatic cartridges obviously 
is much greater. In this connection I 
should add that I buy pure pig lead. 

I find cleaning of cases unnecessary 
when using smokeless powders. When 
semismokeless is used a bath in a boiling 
solution of ordinary washing soda does 
a neat job of cleaning. 

There is no reason why handloading 
should not be equally advantageous in rifle 
shooting. I wonder why it is necessary 
to own more than one good .30-’06 rifle, 
say a Winchester 54 or a Springfield 
Sporter? I am thinking now of a caliber 
larger than .22. A handloader owning a 
good .30-’06 has such a tremendous va- 
riety of loads at his command that he can 
reload for anything from squirrels up. 

Aside from its economy, handloading is 
an absorbing pastime. It is as much fun 
as shooting itself. In fact, I would be 
satisfied to let someone else do the actual 
shooting of my reloads provided I could 
have a detailed report on each experiment. 
However, there is one fellow whom I 
know to be not in the slightest interested 
in that proposition. 
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Before starting on the trip, the 
spertsman will see to it that the axe 
is properly ground and whetted and 
in perfect condition for use at any 
time when needed. In sharpening, 
unless the axe is very dull it is best 
not to grind or file right up to the very 
edge, as a “feather edge” may result. 
Stop near the edge, and finish with a whet- 
stone. And here is another bit of advice: 
In sharpening, keep to the original shape 
of the blade as nearly as possible, as this 
shape has been found best by long ex- 

perience; being 


NOTCHING A SMALL 3ure that the sharp- 
TREE WITH AN AXE. 


ening’ process does 


THE NOTCH SHOWN IS 
SOMEWHAT DEEPER 
THAN NECESSARY. 


THE BACK NOTCH IS 
CUT SEVERAL INCHES 


not leave the blade 
thick and stubby. 
This latter condi- 





HE axe for the use of campers, 

hunters and sportsmen generally, 

whether single or double-bitted, 
should weigh about 3% pounds. The 
blade should never be extremely long and 
narrow, nor yet should it be thick or 
stubby. The 
ideally shaped 
blade will be 
thin and of me- CHOPPING 
dium length. 
The proper di- 
mensions for 
the single- 
bitted blade will be about as follows: 
Across blade at widest point, about 414”, 
and from head of axe to edge of blade, 
about 614” to 7”. The double-bitted axe 
blade should measure about 414” to 434” 
across blades at the widest points, and 
about 9” to 914” from edge to edge of 
the blades. Both types, in the measure- 
ments given, should weigh about 314 
pounds. Also, both types should be thin 
at the eye. The accompanying drawings 
show the best patterns of the two types 
mentioned. 

As grindstones are seldom found in the 
regions usually frequented by hunters and 
campers, one will as a rule have to depend 
upon a file for sharpening his axe. There- 
fore it will be well to test the blade with a 
file before starting on the trip. The blade 
should have no hard spots; that is, so 
hard that it cannot readily be sharpened 
with the file. On the other hand, it should 
not be too soft. If too hard to file, the 
blade may break in extremely cold weather 
when chopping through hard knots, and if 
too soft, the edge may turn. It may be 
stated. however, that very seldom will an 
axe of reputable make be found not 
properly tempered, and one need worry 
little concerning this matter. 
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ABOVE THE FRONT 
NOTCH 


THE BEST WAY TO CUT 
A LOG IN TWO WITH 
: . AN AXE IS TO STAND 
wide, fairly on THE LOG AND, 
BETWEEN 
THE FEET, CUT IT 
HALF THROUGH, THEN 
TURN AROUND AND 
CUT THE OTHER SIDE 


tion will result if in 
each of several 
sharpenings one 





grinds near the edge only, and not back 
from the edge as well. 

As a general thing, handled axes are 
not as good as those purchased without 
handles; therefore to be reasonably sure 
of getting the best one had better buy the 
latter kind, and hang the axe himself. In 
hanging an axe 


majority for the purpose. In a pinch one 
can make a fairly good job of it with an- 
other axe or a pocket knife. A wood rasp, 
however, is by far the best tool of all for 
the purpose. 

One accustomed to hanging an axe han- 
dle will do it perfectly and in a very short 
time, but the inexperienced had better go 
slowly in order to get a perfect fit in the 
axe eye. And to get such a fit he will 
usually have to drive the handle in part 
way and drive it out again several times 
before it will be right, and ready for wedg- 
ing. In doing this, note the place or places 
where the handle fits too tightly, and rasp 
these down. Do not remove the rasp 
marks from the finished job, as the handle 
left rough in the axe eye will hold tighter 
than if given a smooth finish. And while 
it is a good plan to oil the handle after 
it is in the axe, do not oil the part that 
goes into the eye, which would make it 
more liable to work loose than when not 
oiled. 

The best material for an axe handle is 
straight-grained, second-growth hickory. 
Reject all handles that are so large that 
they do not have a springy feel to them. 
The ideally-shaped handle will be thin, 
oval in shape, and will spring sideways 
readily, but as readily spring back straight 
again. If you cannot get a handle shaped 
to suit in every way, get one oversize and 
work it down to correct dimensions. A 
wood file, glass and sandpaper will do the 
work; but lacking the file, one can man- 
age well enough with broken window glass 
and sandpaper. 

Do not hang an axe the full length of 
the handle. Fit the handle so that it will 


handle, file off the 
sharp corners in 
the axe eye, as an 
axe handle in its 
lifetime is sub- 
jected to many 
side strains, as in 
prying, and . the 


THE BEST METHOD OF 
SPLITTING woo D. 
THE AXE IS TIPPED 
SLIGHTLY THE EXACT 
INSTANT THE BLADE 
STRIKES THE BLOCK. 
VERY FAST, BUT NOT 
RECOMMENDED FOR 
THE INEXPERIENCED 


like. Unless the sharp corners of the eye 





are removed they will in time cut into the 
handle, and when an unusually severe side 
strain comes the hand'e will break. One 
can fit the handle to the axe eye with a 
draw-knife, and this tool is used by the 
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Axe and Its Use 


A. HAINES 


be driven in as shown in the drawings. 
This will mean that a couple of inches or 
so will project beyond the axe eye. Split 
this projecting part with a chisel or strong 
knife blade, and drive in the wedge; then 
saw off what projects, and the axe is ready 
for use. 

While many of us who have spent the 
greater part of a lifetime in the timbered 
sections prefer the double-bitted axe, men 
and boys who have never used an axe be- 
fore are advised to begin with the single- 
bitted type. The experienced axeman 
will manage perfectly with either. The 
single-bitted axe will be better for driv- 
ing nails, spikes, and tent stakes, though 
the double-bitted axe can be used for driv- 
ing stakes by using the side of the axe. 
With the double-bitted axe you have two 
blades. One can be kept razor-sharp, and 
the other used for purposes for which you 
would not like to use the sharp blade. 

The use that the average camper will 
have for an axe will be to clear camp 
sites, cut trails occasionally, cut down 
trees (seldom if ever over 8” or 10” in 
diameter), trim the latter, cut into suitable 
lengths for the camp fire, and split, etc. 
As some of the work will include cutting 
brush or small poles, it will be well to ad- 
vise the beginner to avoid striking into 
the ground, as the axe blade will thereby 
be dulled. Brush and small stuff can be 
cut, and close to the ground, without dull- 
ing the axe if one strikes with a swinging 
motion much the same as in using a scythe. 

In chopping down a tree, notch it on the 
side toward which it is desired to have it 
fall. If the tree stands plumb, or nearly 
plumb, and there is no wind and no nearby 


trees to catch it, it can be felled in 
nearly any direction. The lower 
part of the chip should be cut level, 
but the upper part of the notch 
should be cut at a slope about as 
shown. As a rule, the front notch 
should be cut somewhat over halfway 
through the tree. Then cut the back notch. 
This should be a few inches higher than 
the front notch, and generally of the same 
depth clear across the tree. One should 
be careful not to cut too deeply at one 
edge, or the tree 


may settle on that 
edge and fall in 
that direction. If 
evenly cut clear 
across so that the 
uncut portion of 
the wood is of 
uniform thickness, 
the tree will fall 


SHARPENING A STAKE. 
WHEN USING AN AXE 
FOR SUCH PURPOSES, 
AND WHERE BUT ONE 
HAND CAN BE USED, 
THE AXE HANDLE IS 
OFTEN STRADDLED, AS 
SHOWN, WHICH GIVES 
THE AXEMAN MUCH 
BETTER CONTROL OF 
THE AXE 





pieces for the camp fire, it will usually 
be found best to strike into the end of 
the blocks. Go easy at first, or the axe 
may drive clear through and into the 


ground. 


HEWING A LOG WITH 
AN ORDINARY AXE. 
NOTE THAT THE AXE- 
MAN STRADDLES THE 
AXE-HANDLE. SOME 
MEN WILL STAND ON 
THE LOG FOR BOTH 
SCORING AND HEWING, 
JUST AS TIE-HEWERS 
DO IN HEWING RAIL- 


A person expert in splitting 


wood, or short 
sections of logs, 
almost never 
strikes straight 
into the: block. 
And yet that is 
not expressed 
just right. He 
strikes straight 


THIS METHOD OF 
SPLITTING WOOD IS 
SAFER FOR THE BE- 





exactly in line with the front notch. 

In trimming the tree begin at the 
butt end and trim toward the top, cutting 
the limbs off close to the trunk. In cut- 
ting the tree into logs or short lengths, 
as for firewood, stand on the tree and chop 
it halfway through. Then turn around 
and cut a similar notch on the opposite 
side to meet the 
first one. These 
two notches can 
each be a V-notch, 
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GINNER OR THE MAN 
WHO DOES NOT GET 
ENOUGH REGULAR AXE 
WORK TO “KEEP HIS 
HAND IN” 


or one side of the 
notch can be sloped 
and the other side 
cut straight into 


the tree. This latter method is used where 
it is desired to have the end of a log 
square, and when done properly will be 
nearly as perfect as if it had been cut with 


a cross-cut saw. 


In splitting the lengths into smaller 


ROAD TIES toward the 


block, but gives 

the axe handle a slight twist—not a pull 
sideways, but a twist on the long axis—as 
the blade touches the wood. This causes 
the axe head to roll over to one side, pry- 
ing the wood apart rather than actually 
cutting it, the result being that a stick of 
wood is split off and thrown to one side. 
This man will keep this thing up all. day 
and probably think nothing of its being 
anything out of the ordinary. Sometimes 
it will be found advisable in splitting 
blocks or longer lengths to strike into the 
side of the timber instead of the end; and 
there are times when striking into a knot 
showing at the side of the block will split © 
it more easily than by any other method. 
If it is desired to hew small or medium- 
sized logs or poles for any purpose, this 
can be done in a very satisfactory manner 
with our 314-pound axe. If you are right- 
handed, start scoring, or “score-hacking,” 
as it is sometimes called, working to your 
right, and hew back against the scoring. 
The scoring cuts should be three or four 
inches apart, and almost though not quite 
as deep as you intend to hew. In almost 
any kind of axe work it is always impor- 
tant to guard against striking with a chip 
sticking to the axe blade, as the blade is 
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AN IDEAL PAT- 
TERN OF DOUBLE- 


PROPERLY HUNG 


almost sure to glance, and one may get a 
badly cut foot. In hewing logs or poles, 
one can straddle the log and also the axe 
handle, or he can stand on the log to hew 
or score it. Also in using the axe for 
sharpening stakes, or for almost any other 
purpose where but one hand is used, an 
axeman has better control of his axe if 
the handle is “straddled.” This may seem 
all wrong to one who has not used an axe 
that way, but will seem all right when he 
sees it done. 

Even men with a lifetime of experience 
in the timbered sections occasionally meet 
with serious accidents in felling timber, 
and I am going to give a few suggestions 
which may help the beginner to keep out 
of serious trouble. In doing any kind of 
chopping, see to it that there are no limbs, 
brush, etc., close at hand and overhead 
to catch the axe in its swing and deflect it 
from its true downward course, for should 
this happen, a badly cut foot might result. 
When a tree starts to fall, step back to a 
previously determined place where you 
will be safe. This place may be to one 
side of the stump, or slightly to one side 
and behind the stump, but seldom directly 
back of the stump. If the falling tree 
strikes another tree, it may “kick back,” 
or be thrown off to one side; or any one 
of half a dozen different things can hap- 
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BITTED AXE, 


pen to make it unsafe for a man near the 
stump when the tree crashes to the 
ground. The experienced backwoodsman 
seems entirely unconcerned when felling 
timber, but actually he has his plans all 
laid for a safe getaway when the tree falls; 
and though he may appear deliberate in 
his movements, he is usually well out of 
the danger zone before anything can 
happen. 

A tree lodged against another tree may 
prove a dangerous thing to handle, but 
seldom will it trouble the backwoodsman, 
as there are several ways of getting it 
down safely. If the chopped tree is still 
attached to the stump, finish cutting it 
through, being sure to keep out of the way 
of a possible “kick back.” Such lodged 
trees can and do “kick back,” and men 
have been killed or injured, though stand- 
ing yards back of the stump. Or some- 
times it has proven dangerous to stand 
near the stump at one side under such 
conditions. If the lodged tree cannot be 
dislodged by the method suggested, but 
remains on the stump after it has been 
fully cut through, one can, if he works 
it right, usually bevel the top of the stump 
in such a way that the tree will slide off 
and fall as desired. Quite often one can 
force a tree off the stump by jabbing the 
corner of the axe blade into the stump near 
the tree, and carefully prying. Properly 
(and carefully) done, tons can be moved 
in this way: Also, if not done properly 
an axe handle can easily be broken, and 
nothing accomplished. But even this 
may fail, and the tree still remain lodged 
after it has slid off the stump. Then one 
can chop down the tree into which it is 
lodged, when both will fall. This will, 
to the inexperienced, seem a decidedly 
dangerous proposition, but it is not neces- 
sarily so if properly done. Chop into the 
supporting tree on the side opposite the 
lodged tree, until both trees begin to move. 
This will be indicated by the supporting 
tree beginning to spring slightly, or by 
the lodged tree starting to slide, or to 
move at the top. Now is the time to cut 
the back-notch and beat it to a safe place 
to one side. Usually one or two blows 
with the axe will be sufficient. 

In filing a double-bitted axe, strike it 
into a stump, tree or log, where it will be 
held as solidly as in a vise, but never 
leave a double-bitted axe in such position, 
as there is always danger of someone get- 
ting severely cut by accidently coming in 
contact with the blade. 

A properly wedged axe handle seldom 
comes loose in the eye, but if a handle 
does work loose it is important to see to 
it that it is again wedged fast without 
delay. If in chopping the axe head flies 
off, someone may be seriously injured. 

A book, and a large one, could be writ- 
ten about the axe and the uses to which 


it can be put, and the beginner would un- 
doubtedly learn from such a book much 
that would be of value to him when he 
finally found himself in the big woods. 
But it is certain that one cannot learn it 
all by reading. He will learn far more 
by working with an experienced axeman, 
if for only a few days each year, than 
from all the reading that any man can 
dish up for him. It is interesting to write 
about the axe, but far more interesting to 
use it. 

Now a few words concerning the belt 
axe; and everyone going into the timbered 
sections on a hunting or camping trip 
should have one of these in addition to the 
full-grown axe. Although I have owned 
and used a number oi different makes of 
belt axes, and found many of them good, 
I have had more experience with the 
Marble axes than with any others. The 
Safety axes I have used but little, but ever 
since the Marble No. 9 axe was placed 
upon the market a good many years ago, 
I have carried one on nearly every hunt 
I have taken. It seems to me to be the 
very best axe for the purpose that has yet 
appeared. The No. 10, with the nail-puller 
in the head, and somewhat heavier, is 
also good. Many like it better than the 
No. 9, but one will have the best which- 
ever he gets. With a full-grown axe not 
at hand, it is surprising what a man can 
do with one of these little axes. And with- 
out something in the way of an axe a man 
in the big woods is surely out of luck. 

The Marble double-bitted axe No. 15, 
with its 28” handle, is an axe one can do 
an unbelievable amount of work with, and 
there are many times one will have no 
need for any other. The No. 15 will be 
the axe one will take on trips where the 
pack has to be cut down to the feather- 
weight mark, but it must not be con- 
sidered equal, or nearly equal, to the full- 
grown axe for all kinds of work. It may 
be said to be an axe of light weight that 
works in mighty well between the full- 
grown axe and the lighter belt axe. And 
right here it seems well to add a bit of 
warning when using for the first time an 
axe with shorter than standard length 
handle. “Feel” your way for the first few 
strokes, as many have met with badly cut 
feet when switching from the standard 
length to the shorter length handles. 
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With the Small-Borers at Sea Girt 


HEN this writer arrived at Sea Girt 
We fetes, he found no less 

than four shooters already ahead of 
him. They were, in the order of their ar- 
rival, Thurman Randle and Gene Farren 
from Texas, Harold Allyn of Springfield, 
Mass., and Lewis Cullen of the Bayonne 
(N. J.) Rifle Club but residing in Staten 
Island, N. Y. So they took their registra- 
tion numbers in the order named and to all 
practical purposes the Eleventh Annual 
Sea Girt Shoot was on. 

We want to set down here some impor- 
tant facts so that there is a complete 
record of one of the greatest small-bore 
shoots in one of the greatest depressions 
the world has ever seen. Normally, about 
150 shooters come to Sea Girt; and, in 
view of existing conditions, we would have 
considered about 100 shooters an excellent 
turnout, but all day Wednesday they came 
flocking in and by Thursday morning over 
100 competitors and their families were in 
camp. In the meantime, the staff to run 
the shoot had arrived. Executive Officer, 
Brig. Gen. Winfield S. Price, had carefully 
selected the officers who were to run the 
tournament and all that was needed was 
the usual number of competitors. It was 
particularly fortunate that the committee 
was able to obtain the services of Capt. 
Walter Layman from the Office of the 
Chief of Infantry, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Captain Layman is well 
known to the riflemen of the country on 
account of his broad experiences as a 
member of the Staff of the National 
Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, annually. 
As Chief Range Officer, Captain Layman 
and his assistant, Maj. Henry N. Marsh of 
Wilmington, Del., made it possible to say 
that beyond question the Sea Girt Shoot 
of 1932 was the smoothest run of any so 
far held. We pay this tribute to these two 
officers because they bore the brunt of the 
work, ably backed up by Col. John J. 
Dooley and Maj. John W. Hession, Range 
Officers. 

Tom Davis operated again as Chief 
Statistical Officer, assisted by William 
Runde, Francis T. Dugan and L. Q. Brad- 
ley of the N. R. A. The Finance Officer 
was Capt. Walter H. Leedom, and the Of- 
ficial Scorer was Mr. Ollie M. Schriver. 

Mr. E. F. Mitchell, of the N. R. A., was 
in charge of the pistol shooting and that 
means the interests of the pistol shooters 
were taken care of in a manner that will 
insure future pistol shooting at Sea Girt on 
a larger and better scale than ever before. 
_ Quartermaster Sergeant Leo Mead had 
charge of the issue of blankets, cots and 
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all the other items necessary to comfort- 
able life in camp. 

But, to get back to the shoot—Thurs- 
day, the first day of the shoot was given 
over to practice shooting in the form of 
re-entries at all ranges. 

Friday morning that fish-tail breeze had 
increased in velocity so that it was hitting 
somewhere between 20 to 25 miles and, 
oh! what it did to the shooters and their 
scores. 

The Eastern Team Match was the first 
match on the program. Eight teams en- 
tered. What this match lacked in entries 
it certainly made up in interest because of 
the closeness of the race between the 
D. C. National Guard team and the Na- 
tional Capital Rifle Club. The D. C. 
Guard team was composed of those old 
timers: Jensen, Shields, Reiley and Stokes 
—all of whom have been through many 
years of shooting at Camp Perry and Sea 
Girt and are seasoned shooters. Keep this 
in mind because what follows is of inter- 
est; it shows that between the new genera- 
tion of shooters and the older, experienced 
shots, there is no great gap. Old Ralph 
McGarity brought his own boy, Donald, 
who has just turned 18, and his buddy, W. 
Jensen (son of Capt. Jensen of the D. C. 
Guard team), through the 50- and 100- 
yard stages 8 down against 9 down for the 
D. C. Guard team. Keep in mind that the 
wind was blowing great guns and yet the 
National Capital team put on three pos- 
sibles, two of them being made by the two 
youngsters. It was a tied race at 200 yards 
between these two teams but the National 
Capital team dropped one too many be- 
cause when the match was over both teams 
were tied on scores of 1,169, but the D. C. 
Guard team having the higher score at the 
longer range got first place. 

Practically the same thing happened in 
the afternoon when McGarity took his 
team over the Palma Match course to a 
final tie with the Bear Rock Rifle Club. 
but was again outranked at the 200-yard 
range. Despite the fact that the wind was 
still fish-tailing at considerable velocity 
the National Capital Team went up to 
the 200-yard stage with clean scores be- 
hind them—they had not dropped a point. 
Those two cubs, McGarity and Jensen, 
were certainly having a grand time under 
the able coaching of the old “warhorse” 
himself, and it gives us a great deal of 
pleasure to say that young McGarity tied 
his Dad over the Palma course with 224. 
and that young Jensen trimmed the “old 
man” with a pretty 222. We must not 
forget to say that this is the first time 


either of these boys ever shot in a match. 

There were three big Individuals on the 
program for the third day—Saturday, 
July 2d: The Eastern Individual in the 
morning and the Palma Individual in the 
afternoon and finishing off late in the 
afternoon with the 100-Yard Individual. 
When the first order went on the line at 
8 o'clock Saturday morning that old fish- 
tail wind was still blowing great guns. 
It was a good thing it came from the rear 
because if it had come head on or from 
the side nothing in the world would have 
kept those targets on the frames at 50 
or 100 yards. 

The Eastern Individual is the big match 
of the meeting. Exactly 87 shooters were 
on the firing line at 8 o’clock when the 
match started. When it was over at 
noon after each man had fired 10 shots 
at 50, 100 and 200 yards, the Statistical 
Officer posted a bulletin showing that 
Harold J. Wood, of Elizabeth, N. J., was 
in first place with the title of “Eastern 
Individual Champion” with a score of 
294 out of a possible 300. An idea of 
what the wind meant may be gained from 
the fact that A. J. Vail, of Poughkeepsie, 
won the match last year with a possible 
score. H. M. Wolfe, of Lewisburg, Pa., 
was the runner-up with a 292. 

The Eastern Individual is broken into 
three ditferent matches, that is, each stage 
constitutes a separate match. The 50- 
yard stage was won by Alex Eisenhauer, of 
Philadelphia, with a 9-X possible tied 
with F. Oswald and C. C. Held. The 
100-yard stage went to H. J. Wood with 
the only 10-X possible of the match. The 
200-yard went to W. M. Kendall, of 
Lowell, Ky., with a score of 98—a great 
piece of shooting considering the wind. 

The Palma Individual. was shot under 
the worst conditions ever seen at Sea 
Girt. If memory serves us right there were 
something like 17 possibles over the Palma 
course last year—all tied for first place. 
This year the winning score was 218 and 
the winner did not make a possible at 
any range. Mark well the name that we 
now give because it will be seen many 
times before this narrative is over. The 
name is William P. Schweitzer, of the 
Maplewood Rifle Club, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Tied with Schweitzer was George B. 
Sheldon, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Gene 
Farren, of Texas, and John W. Hession, 
of New York. It was a great race. There 
is no doubt that the Palma course holds a 
strange fascination for the Sea Girt 
shooters and 99 competitors shot in this 

(Continued on page 45) 
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FINE SCORES MADE WITH 





# THE Eastern Small-Bore Championships at Sea Girt, many of the shooters 
whose names are always to be found around the top in small-bore competition, 
again hung-up remarkable records with Winchester Model 52 and Precision Ca 
































ammunition. As usual Model 52, the outstanding small-bore target rifle of Team, | 
America, dominated the field by a wide margin, with a large majority of the com- match. 
petitors shooting this famous arm. sore fir 
The tournament was noteworthy for two outstanding features: the strir 
First, the weather,—fair but with a strong fishtail wind which quickly veered 1932 an 
from 5 to 7 o’clock and produced such bewildering results that many of our most | All 
Captain Walter R. Stokes famous wind “dopers” gave up trying to outguess conditions that changed with B Bitcaee 
QUnderwood & Underwood Studios hair trigger rapidity; and 
Second, the remarkable shooting of William P. Schweitzer of the Maplewood Rifle Club, who carried 
off four of the main events on the program to create for himself an individual record of achievement that will 
long be remembered. Although Mr. Schweitzer shot a competitive brand of ammunition we take the utmost 
pleasure in offering him our heart:est congratulations on his marvelous shooting. | 20 
Some of the notable achievements with Winchester in the tournament follow: | with 98 
100 yd. Individual Match 106 
Won by Capt. Walter R. Stokes of Washington, D. C. with 199 x 200. Winchester Precision. Third, | (tanked 
fourth and fifth places were also won with Precision. Precisios 
50: 
es 
x » ° sio1 
71 Straight Bulls Eyes with Winchester Model 52 * 
chester J 
The laurel wreath of the Olympic try-outs for 1932 was won by Dr. E. D. Shumaker of Scio, 
Ohio, who ran through 71 straight 10’s before missing a shot and took first place in this quali- 
fying contest. 
Ma; 
Dr. Shumaker decided last winter to take up small-bore rifle shooting seriously, so he went to ol 


his local dealer, Beall and Steele of Steubenville, Ohio, and upon their recommendation bought 
one of the Winchester Model 52 rifles with speed lock and semi-beavertail fore-ends which 
this wide-awake dealer had in stock. With his new Winchester he started to prepare himself for 
winning a place on the Olympic team. 


WIR 


How well he succeeded is shown by the targets reproduced on this page. He made a consecutive 
run of 71 shots in the 10 ring on the International target at 50 meters, (54+ yards) a target 
with 10 ring that measures only 34 of an inch. 


Dr. Shumaker very modestly gives most of the credit for his wonderful score to his rifle but it 
required clear eyes, steady nerves and an indomitable purpose as well as shooting skill to accom- 
plish this remarkable result. Winchester is delighted to congratulate him on his wonderful shooting 
and is frankly pleased at this one more evidence of the uniform high standard of quality of its 
products as shown by the results obtained with them. 









Dr. E. D. Shumaker who 
set a new Olympic try-out 
record with 71 straight 
10’s at 50 meters. 
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fred by Dr. E. D. Shumaker in making 


actual de of the ten ring was °*{ of an inch. 


Palma Team Match 


Capt. Walter R. Stokes of the District of Columbia National Guard 
Team, made one of the two possibles shot by the 36 shooters in this 
match. 225 x 225 with 37 V’s. This was the sixth consecutive perfect 
sore fired by Capt. Stokes over this course in competition at Sea Girt, 
the string including the Palma Team Matches of 1929, 1930, 1931 and 
1932 and the Individual Palma matches of 1930 and 1931. 

All six of this remarkable string of possibles were shot with Win- 
chester Precision. 


Eastern Individual 


| 200 yard stage—Won by Walter M. Kendall of Louisville, Ky., 
with 98 x 100—Winchester Model 52 and Precision. 


100 yard stage—T. Samsoe of Perth Amboy, N. J., tied for first 
j (tanked third) with a possible of 100 x 100—Winchester Model 52 and 
on. 


50 yard stage—C. C. Held, R. H. Nisbet, S. J. Vitrano and Major 
John W. Hession all scored possibles of 100 x 100. All used Winchester 
Precision and three of the four used Model 52. 


Four of the five highest scores in this match were made with Win- 
chester Model 52. 


Palma Individual Match 


Major Hession, shooting Winchester Model 52 and Precision tied 
for first with score of 218 but was outranked. Two scores of 217 and 
two of 216 in this match were also made with Winchester Precision. 


REPEATING ARMS 


WINCHESTER 





INCHESTER AT SEA GIRT: 





Eastern Two-Man Team Match 


T. Samsoe (paired with William P. Schweitzer) made the remarka- 
ble individual score of 200 x 200 at 100 yards and 188 x 200 at 200 
yards, giving him a total of but 12 points down in the match. Win- 
chester Model 52 and Precision. 


Spencer Match 


Clarence C. Held made the excellent score of 184, just two points 
behind the winner with Model 52 and Precision. R. H. Nisbet, using 
Precision ammunition, turned in the fine score of 183. 


Camp Perry Special 


S. J. Vitrano ranked second among 106 contestants with 393 x 400. 
C. C. Held took fifth place with 391 x 400. Each shot Winchester 
Model 52 and Precision. 


50 yard Unlimited Re-entry 


William T. Bryan and George H. Sittler each made possibles, 
500 x 500. Winchester Precision. 


Long Range Individual 


Won by W. B. Woodring of Bethlehem, Pa., 189 x 200. Win- 
chester Model 52. 


Individual Grand Aggregate 


R. H. Nisbet, took fourth place with 1070, T. Samsoe, fifth with 
1070 and C. C. Held eighth, out of 61, with 1068. All shot Winchester 
Precision and the last two also used Model 52. 


COMPANY, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Joseph Whitworth’s Rifle 


I 


NTIL about the time of the begin- 

ning of the American Civil War 

military rifle shooting was at a very 
low stage of development. It really was 
musketry, and accuracy had a very small 
part in it. The reason for this is not 
difficult to find; in all the world there 
was no such thing as an accurate military 
rifle as we define accuracy today. 

It is true that hunting and target rifles 
in the United States, the south German 
states, and in Switzerland, had reached an 
excellent development as to accuracy, but 
in all the world there was no one who 
knew how to make a great number of 
rifles, such as an army would need, that 
would be uniform, and at the same time 
accurate. Rifles at that time were made 
by individual gunmakers to a large ex- 
tent, who cared not a whit whether or not 
their rifles were exactly alike, so long as 
they shot well. 

However, the rifle was recognized in 
some quarters as a much more logical 
weapon for troops than the musket. The 
British realized that their defeat at New 
Orleans was largely the result of rifles in 
the hands of Jackson’s men, who opened 
fire at 300 yards, which was almost 200 
yards greater than the maximum effective 
range of the British “Brown Bess.” The 
rifle in that battle destroyed the effect of 
the historically famous “first volley” of 
musketry, and, what was of greater value 
to the American forces, rendered the 
terrible British bayonet charge an impos- 


sibility. 
All of the powers used a fairly similar 
weapon. Invariably these were long, 


heavy, and large of bore, and were almost 
uniformly inaccurate. The most useful 
part of these weapons, in British hands at 
least, was the bayonet. Indeed it has been 
argued, and not without reason, 
that the musket of the 18th 
and 19th centuries would never 
have permanently displaced the 
crossbow of earlier centuries, 
had it not been for the inven- 
tion of the bayonet. 

As an experiment, the United 
States and the First Republic 
of France had tried out the 
rifle, but in neither case did 
anything permanent come of 
it until Minié invented the hol- 
low-based and pointed bullet 
known as the “Minié Ball.” 
This was the first firearms in- 
vention of any value since For- 


By HEMAN L. HARPSTER 


sythe’s invention of the percussion system 
earlier in the century. At the beginning 
of the American Civil War, nearly all the 
nations used the Minié ball in their rifled 
muskets, and the calibers were reduced 
from around .70 and .69 to .58 or .52. 


II 


In 1838 the officers of the Royal En- 
gineers of Great Britain undertook at 
Chatham to ascertain what the true 
properties of the British service musket 
really were. The service gun at that 
time was the famous “Brown Bess,” of 


the same model that had been used 
against Napoleon. It was, of course, a 
flintlock. 


“The results,” says the Edinburgh Re- 
view, “were certainly amusing. The tar- 
get first employed was 3 feet wide and 
11 feet and 6 inches high. It was struck 
by about three-fourths of the balls at 
150 yards. With reduced charges about 
half hit. Above this range the difficulty 
of hitting was so great that the width was 
increased to six feet. At 250 yards, of 
ten shots fired with full charges, not one 
hit the target. At 300 yards many shots 
were fired, and none hit the target.” 

The officers gave up in despair, and 
proceeded to calculate a “Table of In- 
structions for Soldiers,” as they thought 
it should be. Some of the instructions 
will appear strange to the modern reader. 
One paragraph in this “Table” instructed 
the soldier to aim, when the enemy hap- 
pened to be at a distance of 600 yards, at 
a point 130 feet above the enemy’s head! 

At another trial a few years later, an 
“expert marksman” (how he won the title 
is not stated in this reference), provided 
with the Enfield of 1852, was ordered to 
fire at a target 18 feet square, from a 
range of 300 yards. It was found that he 
could not place one bullet out of twenty 
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in that broad area. At 200 yards the 
record was no better. 

At the same trial a new model was 
brought forward, and as Sir James Emer- 
son Tennent says in praise in his book 
“The Story of the Guns,” “Scarcely a 
bullet missed the mark.” And this was, 
please remember, shooting at 200 and at 
300 yards, at a target 18 feet square. 

The Duke of Wellington has been 
blamed many times for this state of 
affairs in the way of military equipment; 
but, according to his friend and biogra- 
pher, Rev. George R. Gleig, Chaplain 
General of the Forces, the Duke said at 
one time: 

“Looking to the amount of mechanical 
skill in the country, and the numerical 
weakness of our army as compared with 
those of the great Continental Powers, 
British troops ought to be the best armed 
soldiers in Europe.” 

The Duke was, however, very conserva- 
tive, and would make no change as long 
as there was any doubt in his mind that 
the contemplated change was an improve- 
ment. 

So, in 1851, the Duke gave his sanction 
to the adoption of the Minié rifle, at that 
time the only improvement in firearms 
since the invention of the percussion cap. 


III 


One of the earliest measures of Lord 
Henry H. Hardinge, when he was placed 
in command of Her Majesty’s forces in 
1852, was the institution of an inquiry 
into the whole subject of rifled-arms and 
their properties. 

He communicated with Mr. Purdey, 
Mr. Wesley Richards, and others of the 
prominent gunmakers of England. Six 
of these makers supplied pattern muskets 
to the Board, made up on what each con- 
sidered the best plan. They varied in 
caliber from .530 in the 
smallest to .650 in the largest. 
Likewise arms of the various 
European powers, and those of 
the leading arms makers of the 
United States, were examined. 
The result of this inquiry was 
the development of the Enfield 
of 1853. 

Arrangements were made to 
provide the troops with the 
new weapon as soon as possible, 
and the government equipped 
the factory for their produc- 
tion with machinery mostly 
fashioned after that used in 
the United States factory at 
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Springfield, principally upon the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Joseph Whitworth, the 
engineer, who had seen the factory in 
action during his trip to an exposition in 
New York. 

The new arm was an improvement over 
previous models of the “Enfield,” in that 
it weighed three pounds less than the 
Model of 1851. But there were un- 
looked-for deficiencies. The velocity 
was less than had been calculated, and 
the trajectory therefore higher. Most em- 
barrassing was the fact that no two of the 
guns shot alike, although all under- 
went the same treatment and 
seemed alike in every detail. 

“One rifle shot well,” says Lord 
Hardinge, in his memorandum of 
May 17, 1854, “and another ill, 
and the eye of the best viewer can 
detect no difference in the guns to 
account for it.” 

The variation was such that the 
government thought that only a 
subtle imperfection in manufac- 
ture could account for it. 


IV 


The government therefore 
sought the services and advice of 
the man who was reputed to be 
the foremost mechanician in Eng- 
land. Twice he had appeared be- 
fore the scientific bodies in Lon- 
don and had read papers he had 
prepared on scientific subjects of 
a mechanical nature. In addition, 
his standardized dies and system 
of standardized threading for 
screws had been widely adopted 
throughout the world, as well as 
in England. This man was Mr. 
Joseph Whitworth, who had 
recommended the use of the 
Springfield type of machinery in 
producing Enfield rifles. 


in standardized gauges and dies, and in 
the same way, it was thought, he could 
improved the British rifled musket. 
However, when in May, 1854, the gov- 
ernment asked for his aid, he refused to 
give it. The nature of the difficulties for 
the removal of which the military author- 
ities were desirous of his advice and co- 
operation were imperfectly understood, 
and instead of instituting an inquiry to 
ascertain how far the imperfections which 
manifested themselves in the Enfield were 
referable to error in the gun itself, they 
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Mr. Whitworth knew no more “ ae —_ 
about firearms than any other c. Wad. 


educated man of his time who had 
never studied the subject from a 
practical angle. But since Mr. 
Whitworth was most famous for 
his standardized dies and standard- 
ized screw threads, and since standardiza- 
tion was the quality that the government 
desired in its weapons, the choice was con- 
sidered the best that could have been 
made. 

Mr. Whitworth was not the “inspired” 
type of inventor. Everything he tried to 
improve he worked out with carefully 
conducted experiments. He refused to 
consider an article improved until, after 
careful manufacture, the device in ques- 
tion not only functioned properly, but 
actually measured to a few thousandths 
of an inch of the true size in all parts. 
In this way he had built up his business 
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pv. Charge of gunpowder, 
x. Slip of paper, on with 


cartridge are forced by the ramrod into the barrel. 


yr. A groove, to admit securing the whole by a compressed tie. 


were ignorantly attributed to some mys- 
terious deficiencies in the machinery by 
which the gun was made. These deficien- 
cies the government thought to eradicate 
by the installation of the self-acting ma- 
chinery of Mr. Whitworth. This measure, 


the authorities thought, would result in 


Enfield rifles that would be uniform in 
every respect, and of high quality. 

But, as has been stated, Mr. Whitworth 
was not a maker of guns, knew little of 
them, and therefore thought it would be 
neither to his interest as a maker of ac- 
curate tools, nor to the interest of the 
government, to enter the task of repro- 
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ducing in great numbers such an imperfect 
article as the Enfield, Model of 1853, on 
the vague chance of correcting errors, 
of the precise nature of which he was 
ignorant. 

In his refusal to undertake the work he 
said to Lord Hardinge: 

“Before undertaking the construction 
of machinery to make the rifle it is of 
primary importance to first discover what 
this mysterious secret is. Then a rifle 
may be built that shall require no further 
alteration.” 

The government then proposed 
that he make the barrels for its 
weapons in his own factory, but 
as the barrel was the part of the 
gun to which his objections most 
closely applied, he refused the 
government contract, but agreed 
to take the arms question under 
advisement, to make a tour of the 
establishments of the principal 
gun-makers of London and Bir- 
mingham, and to obtain all the 
information possible on rifle-mak- 
ing. 

The tour was made, and in 
Whitworth’s report to Lord Pan- 
mure, Secretary of State for War, 
under the date of June 13, 1854, 
we find the following information 
on the state of the rifle-making 
industry : 

“T found great differences of 
opinion among them (the manu- 
facturers), and the statements I 
received were so contradictory 
that I was unable to come to any 
satisfactory conclusion.” 

This state of affairs he at- 
tributed to the fact that hand labor 
was employed exclusively in the 
gun industry, due to the fact that 
the demand for the product was 
limited, and that many builders of 
rifles worked by ‘knack’ instead of 
by measurements very carefully 
made. He stated further that 
machine labor, due to the lack of 
demand for rifles, could not he 
economically employed commer- 
cially. 

Then in fulfilment of his promise to 
take the arms question under advisement, 
Mr. Whitworth made an offer to the 
Board of Ordnance to conduct a series 
of scientific experiments in order to de- 
termine the true principles on which rifle 
barrels ought to be constructed. He de- 
manded that the government build a shoot- 
ing gallery on his estate near Manchester 
at public expense, and which was to be 
under his own personal direction. This 
gallery, he specified, was to be enclosed 
to prevent the wind from causing varia- 
tions in the point of impact. In return 
he agreed to do the work for the govern- 
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ment free of charge, and his total findings 
were to be at the government’s disposal. 

Within this structure he proposed to 
conduct trials with the most accurate 
rifles that could be produced, and to the 
proven best he would apply certain tests 
and determine the precise form of the 
barrels, and so arrive at a knowledge of 
why they excelled. Further, he agreed to 
furnish the government factory with 
gauges of his own manufacture for the 
exact reproduction of the best rifle. 

Mr. Whitworth had not the least doubt 
that by this means he could produce a 
rifle having the utmost range and accuracy. 

Lord Hardinge emphasized to the gov- 
ernment the necessity of making arms 
not only in quantity, but of a uniform 
high quality. He brought to the official 
attention the fact that before this could 
be done there must first be a series of 
experiments made to ascertain upon what 
such excellence might depend. The army, 
he informed them, needed an enormous 
number of rifled muskets, the cost of 
which could not be less than two million 
pounds sterling, and such an expenditure 
should not be made blindly. 

“The most celebrated mechanician in 
the country,” said Lord Hardinge, “has 
declined the responsibility of producing 
an improved weapon until most careful 
experiments shall have been made for 
ascertaining the correct principle for con- 
structing and rifling the barrels. . The 
government desires at the earliest possible 
moment one million muskets, and at the 
present rate, Birmingham cannot produce 
them in less than twenty years, and in 
fact can only produce them by machinery, 
as no gunsmith can imitate the most per- 
fect rifle, nor does he know why it shoots 
well or ill, but if the secret be discovered 
it may be copied and Mr. Joseph Whit- 
worth is confident he can discover it and 
copy it.” 

The assent of the Lords of the Treasury 
was secured in May, 1854, and two mili- 
tary officers were detailed to assist in the 
experiments. At Mr. Whitworth’s request, 
Mr. Westley Richards was associated in 
the experiments for the benefit of his 
practical experience in gun-making. On 
October 13 Mr. Whitworth reported to 
the government that the gallery was com- 
pleted. It was a structure 500 yards in 
length, 16 feet wide, and 20 feet high. 
Within two weeks, however, and before 
the experiments had made any headway, 
a storm swept that section of England, 
and the gallery was almost completely 
destroyed. It was only in March, 1855, 
that the experiments could go on. 

The intervening time was utilized by 
the inventor in conducting experiments on 
heavy ordnance. The result was a small 
cannon, 13 inches in length, but musket 
bore as to size, that had a degree of 
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accuracy far ahead of anything else tested. 
This model was a “segment-gun” made up 
of six segments fitted together, welded 
spirally, and firing a hexagonal projectile 
that fitted the hexagonal bore. Later Mr. 
Whitworth adapted this idea to other 
guns, from the musket to the heaviest 
cannon. 


V 


Mr. Whitworth began his tests with 
the idea that perhaps the gun was not so 
much at fault as the projectile it fired, 
and that in as much as it was the projec- 
tile that did the actual work of the gun, 
the projectile must come in for first con- 
sideration. It was well known that the 
government bullet often “keyholed” within 
a few feet after leaving the muzzle of 
the gun, so various shapes of bullets were 
devised with the view to ending such 
performance. All duplicated the action 
of the government ball. Thus it was 
brought out that no matter how imperfect 
the proportions of the ball, the arm was 
no less an offender. 

Experiments in increased speed of revo- 
lutions for the bullet showed that the 
Enfield twist of one revolution in 78 
inches was far too slow. One revolution 
in 60 was an improvement, and finally a 
twist of one turn in 20 inches gave the 
highest accuracy, and was adopted. 

This done, Mr. Whitworth experi- 
mented with the various types of rifling, 
and finally settled upon the hexagonal 
type he had devised for heavy ordnance. 
The projectile was hexagonal in section, 
with very slightly rounded corners to fit 
similarly rounded corners in the angles 
of the bore, and had a length of three to 
three and one-half times its own diameter. 
Being of mechanical fit, the bullet could 
be made of hardened metal, and it gave 
far better penetration than the regulation 
Enfield bullet, which perforce was of soft 
lead. 

In one test a bullet of .45 caliber weigh- 
ing 530 grains and made up of a compo- 
sition of nine parts lead and one part tin, 
driven by a charge of 2% drachms of 
powder, passed through 15 inches of elm. 
The Enfield under the same conditions, 
except that the bullet was .577 caliber, 
penetrated but six inches. 

The unknown secret was out at last, 
and the principal findings of the trials 
were these: 

1. Improved system of rifling; 

2. Twist of about four times that of 
the Enfield; 

3. Bore considerably smaller than bore 
of the Enfield; 

4. Elongated projectile, capable of me- 
chanical fit; 

5. More refined process of manufac- 
ture. 

The Whitworth rifle was first tried 
officially at Hythe in 1857. There, in the 


presence of high officers of the army, the 
superintendent of the factory at Enfield, 
and of General Hay, Chief of the Army 
School of Musketry, the rifle outshot the 
service Enfield in a way that left no doubt 
as to its superiority. 

The best record for the Enfield at a 
range of 500 yards had been a score of 
27; meaning, in accordance with the style 
of scoring in use at that time, that the 
rifle shot a group the radius of which 
measured 27 inches. By the same method 
of figuring, the Whitworth rifle gave a 
group of 41% at the same range. General 
Hay himself fired a group of 15 at 800 
yards. 

The firing at Hythe demonstrated be- 
yond question that the Whitworth was the 
best rifle of the day. Still the government 
did not adopt the weapon, but designed a 
new rifle, to be made at Enfield, embody- 
ing four of the five principles shown by 
the Whitworth experiments to be desir- 
able. The rifling of the new rifle, to be 
known'as the small-bore Enfield, was to 
be of the old type, but was to have five 
lands instead of three as in the older 
Minié-type Enfields. 

In July, 1860, the Wimbledon Exposi- 
tion was held, and with it an event of more 
than passing interest—the first annual rifle 
match of the National Rifle Association 
of Great Britain. Her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, inaugurated the match by firing 
the first shot. She used the Whitworth 
rifle, and at a range of 400 yards fired a 
shot that hit the bullseye, and missed the 
center by only 1%4 inches. (It must not 
be imagined, however, that the Queen 
actually held the gun herself, assumed the 
firing position, aimed it, etc. What really 
happened was that the rifle was placed in 
an elaborate machine rest in a large and 
magnificently decorated pavilion, and was 
most carefully sighted at the target by one 
of the best shots in Britain. When all 
was ready, before a great concourse of 
spectators and members of her court, the 
Queen was invited to pull a silken cord 
attached to the trigger. A reproduction of 
a famous picture of the scene will be 
found in W. W. Greener’s “The Gun and 
Its Development,” -1896 edition, page 722. 
—EDITOoR. ) 

The London Times under date of July 
9, 1860, carried the following informa- 
tion on the match in progress: 

“The Swiss rifleman has learned to look 
upon the Whitworth rifle as a new power, 
and to desire its possession as a new 
sense. The weapons which were taken 
from these honest Switzers by the French 
(customs officers) will, if reclaimed, be 
valued only as ancestral curiosities.” 


VI 
With all this acclaim it would seem that 


the Whitworth rifle was certain to be 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Final Arrangements Completed for 
Important Corps Area Matches 


HE work of finding available ranges 

and personnel and of laying out defi- 

nite programs for the Corps Area 
Matches, which will take such an impor- 
tant place in the shooting program of the 
United States this summer, has been going 
ahead rapidly during the past month. The 
unexpectedly large turnout at the Sea Girt 
Small-Bore Tournament on the Fourth of 
July indicates that these Regional Matches 
will furnish a gathering point for a suffi- 
ciently large number of competitors to 
afford splendid competition and an excel- 
lent opportunity for the exchange of those 
ideas and alibis which are always such an 
important side line at Camp Perry. 


First Corps Area 


Printed programs for the Annual Matches for the 
United Services of New England at Camp Curtis 
Guild, Wakefield, Mass., August 7 to 14, inclusive, 
may be obtained from Maj. John H. Pembroke, 
Secretary-Treasurer, United Services of New England, 
Room 200, State House, Boston, Mass. In addition 
to the usual program of competitions at Wakefield, 
the matches there this year will include: 

The Individual Civilian Club Members’ Match, to 
be shot Sunday, August 7, starting at 10 a. m. 

The Camp Perry Instructors’ Trophy Match, to 
be shot Monday, August 8, starting at 1 p. m. 

The President’s Match, to be shot Tuesday, August 
9, beginning at 1 p. m. 

The Coast Guard Trophy Match, at 200 and 300 
yards, rapid fire, to be shot Wednesday, August 10, 
starting at 8 a. m. 

The N. R. A. Members’ Match, to be fired Wed- 
nesday. August 10, starting at 10 a. m. 

The Crowell Trophy Match, to be shot Wednesday, 
August 10, starting at 10 a. m. 

Competitors in these matches will receive the regu- 
lar Camp Perry gold, silver and bronze medals with 
a ribbon bar indicating the Championship of the 
First Corps Area. In addition, the winners of the 
Cvuast Guard and Crowell Matches will receive those 
trophies, to be retained for one year or until the 
next match. Cash prizes will also be awarded. 

Entries in all matches scheduled to be shot in the 
forenoon will close at 6 p. m. the day before. For 
matches scheduled to be shot in the afternoon, entries 
close at 10 a. m. of the same day. 


Third Corps Area 


At Quantico, Va., the United States Marines will 
be hosts to the shooters of the Third Corps Area and 
to nearby portions of the Second and Fourth Corps 
Areas. The program at Quantico extends from August 
24 to 27, inclusive, and includes the following 
matches: 

The Scott Trophy Match, the N. R. A. Members’ 
Match and the Leech Cup Match, to be fired Wed- 
nesday, August 24. 

The Marine Corps Cup and Coast Guard Trophy 
Matches, Thursday, August 25. 

The Herrick Team Match and Enlisted Men's Team 
Match, Friday, August 26. 

The President’s Match, Saturday, August 27. 

Winners of the Marine Corps, Herrick, Enlisted 
Men’s Team and President's Matches will receive 
the regular national trophies, except in the case of 
the Cavalrymen’s Cup in the President's Match. 

The regular Camp Perry medals and the usual 
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Camp Perry cash-prize distribution will be in effect 
in all competitions. 

There will also be fired at Quantico the usual Camp 
Perry series of revolver and pistol matches, including 
the N. R. A. Individual Pistol Championship over 
the National Pistol Match course of fire. If enough 
teams enter, the N. R. A. Pistol Team Champion- 
ship will also be fired at Quantico. 

Complete programs covering the Quantico Matches 
may be obtained from the Competitions Division of 
the National Rifle Association. 

A small-bore tournament embracing the Individual 
Short Range, the Individual Long Range, Short-Range 
Two Man Team, Long-Range Two Man Team and 
the customary re-entry and souvenir medal skidoo 
matches will be fired Sunday, August 28, beginning 
at 9 a. m. The customary Camp Perry medal and 
cash-prize distribution will also be in effect in these 
small-bore events. : 


Fourth Corps Area 


The Fourth Corps Area Matches will in all proba- 
bility be held at Camp McClellan, Ala., during a 
period early in September, which will include the 
Labor Day holiday. Definite dates have not been 
decided upon, nor has the program. Advance infor- 
mation can be obtained as it becomes available, either 
from National Headquarters, or from Dr. E. E. Sellers, 
P. O. Box 457, Anniston, Ala. The matches if held 
at Camp McClellan will be under the supervision of 
Colonel Smith, of the Regular Army, Commanding 
Officer at the Camp, with the cooperation and assist- 
ance of Doctor Sellers, who is President of the Ala- 
bama State Rifle Association. 


Fifth Corps Area 


The Fifth Corps Area Matches, at Camp Perry, 
will unfortunately not include any .30-caliber events. 
The program will consist entirely of .22-caliber and 
of pistol matches. 

As announced in the last issue of THe RIFLEMAN, 
the dates are August 30 to September 5, and the 
matches include the Dewar International, Railway- 
men’s International, Fidac International Team, Small- 
Bore Wimbledon, Short-Range Two-Man Team Match, 
the Preliminary Dewar and the Camp Perry Individ- 
ual, as well as a well-rounded program of additional 
re-entry and single-entry matches sponsored by the 
Ohio State Rifle Association. 

Tryouts for the Dewar Team will be conducted at 
Camp Perry on Saturday, September 3, and the 
Dewar Match will be fired on Monday, September 5, 
Labor Day. There will be no regional tryouts for 
the Dewar, and competitors desiring to place on this 
team will have to participate in the tryouts at Camp 
Perry. 

The Ohio State Rifle Association has had a great 
deal of experience in conducting successful small-bore 
tournaments of several days’ duration, and competi- 
tors are assured of a well-handled tournament with 
many attractive prizes, in addition to the National 
Rifle Association medals and trophies which are to 
be awarded in the matches indicated. 

Information as to the exact dates of firing has not 
been received up to this writing. but interested shoot- 
ers can obtain the information from Lieut. James C 
Drake, 1556 Sixth Street, Portsmouth, Ohio, Secretary 
of the Ohio State Rifle Association. 


Sixth Corps Area 


The Sixth Corps Area Matches, at Fort Sheridan, 
Ill., will also include those shooters in the adjacent 
sections of the Fifth Corps Area who would normally 
go to Camp Perry. The program will extend from 
August 31 to September 5, inclusive. 


The .30-caliber matches to be fired include the 
President’s, Wimbledon Cup, Crowell Trophy, Scott 
Trophy, A. E. F. Roumanian Team Match and the 
Individual Civilian Club Members’ Match. 

The .22-caliber matches include the Individual Long 
Range, Two-Man Team Long-Range and single-entry 
and re-entry .22-caliber matches at 50, 100 and 200 
yards. 

There wil] also be a broad program of pistol events. 

In addition to N. R. A. gold, silver and bronze 
medals, competitors in the Wimbledon Cup, the 
A. E. F. Roumanian Team, the Individual Long- 
Range Small Bore and the Long-Range Two-Man 
Team Small Bore will receive the regular national 
trophies for these matches. 

Dates of firing are as follows: 

August 31, skidoo re-entry. 

September 1, 9 a. m.—200-yd. Individual I. S. 
R. A. Match. 

September 1, 1:30 p. m. 
I. S. R. A. Match. 

September 2, 7:30 a. m.—Crowell Match. 

September 2, 1:30 p. m.—Wimbledon Match. 

September 3, 7:30 a. m. A. E. F. Roumanian. 

September 3, 1:30 p. m.—Scott Trophy. 

September 5, 7:30 a. m.—Members’ Match. 

Additional information may be obtained from Maj. 
D. E. Moore, Illinois State Rifle Association, Suite 
1504, 208 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

The Army Officers and personnel at Fort Sheridan 
and the Illinois State Rifle Association are well ac- 
customed to the conduct of both small-bore and .30- 
caliber tournaments, and this match is also expected 
to be unusually well attended and unusually well con- 
ducted. 


600 yd. Individual 


Seventh Corps Area 


In the Seventh Corps Area definite arrangements 
have not been completed, but it appears very probable 
that the old friend of the civilian riflemen of the 
country, Col. C. E. Stodter, former Director of Civil- 
ian Marksmanship, now commanding officer at Fort 
Des Moines, will be able to arrange to conduct the 
competitions on the Fort Des Moines range. These 
matches, if arranged at Fort Des Moines, will have 
the cooperation of the Iowa Bankers’ Association 
and the Iowa State Rifle Association. 

Additional information as available can be obtained 
from National Headquarters in Washington, or from 
Colonel Stodter at Fort Des Moines. 


Eighth Corps Area 


The Eighth Corps Area Matches, as previously in- 
dicated, will be fired at Fort Bliss, El Paso, Texas, 
September 26 to October 1. Printed programs will 
shortly be available upon application to Mr. Dick 
Cunningham, Chamber of Commerce Building, El 
Paso, Texas. The matches scheduled, exact firing 
dates not known at this time, include the Navy 
Match, Coast Guard, Members’, President’s and 
Wimbledon for the .30-caliber shooters, the Small- 
Bore Individual Short Range, Two-Man Team Long 
Range and Short-Range Team Match for the small- 
bore shooters, the N. R. A. Individual Pistol Cham- 
pionship and a series of single entry and re-entry 
pistol matches for the pistol men. 

In addition to the regular N. R. A. medals, com- 
petitors in the Navy Cup Match will be competing 
for the Navy Cup, and the large number of cavalry- 
men at Fort Bliss will be given an opportunity to 
win the Cavalrymen’s Cup out of the various trophies 
which are annually awarded to the individual Serv- 
ices in the President’s Match. The small-bore shooters 
will have an opportunity to win the Individual Short- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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WHITWORTH’S RIFLE 
(Continued from page 28) 


adopted by the British forces. And, with 
the exception of the hexagonal rifling, it 
was, as stated above. But the Whit- 
worth rifle was, in spite of great improve- 
ment in accuracy and smoothness of manu- 
facture, a muzzle-loader, and the day of 
the breech-loader was at hand. In the 
United States, Sharp had become famous 
for his breech-loading action, and the 
same year that saw the trial of the Whit- 
worth rifle at Hythe saw also the pro- 
duction of the American “Henry” repeat- 
ing rifle. 

The discoveries of Mr. Joseph Whit- 
worth were adaptable to all types of arms, 
both muzzle-loaders and breech-loaders, 
with the exception of the hexagonal and 
mechanically fitting bullet and _ rifling, 
which obviously could be used satisfac- 
torily only in a muzzle-loader. 

The fact is that the Whitworth rifle as 
it was tested in 1860, while it represented 
just about the highest development of 
the percussion and muzzle-loading era, ar- 
rived too close to the breech-loading and 
repeating period to become a widely used 
arm. The same fate befell many an- 
other excellent idea to improve the ex- 
isting arms of this time. 

Nevertheless we owe Joseph Whitworth 
a great debt of gratitude for the good 
work he performed in awakening the 
manufacturers of firearms to the fact that 
rifleemaking was a science, and that it 
was not something that could be done as 
in “The Good Old Days.” 

Today the rifle-makers of the world 
follow all but one of the five points of 
superiority of the Whitworth rifle of 1860. 
In addition, the United States Army and 
a few foreign armies have used for the 
past several years the “boat-tailed” bul- 
let, which is especially valuable in long- 
range shooting because of the increased 
range it gives over the flat-based type. 
This boat-tailed bullet is another of the 
inventions of Whitworth. 

While the Whitworth rifle per se was 
not adopted by his country, Mr. Whit- 
worth was not unappreciated by the na- 
tion; and, principally for his work in 
bringing manufacturing in general in Eng- 
land to a higher plane, he was raised to 
the peerage, and in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica we find his name: “Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, Bart. (1803-1887).” 


Official Returns of the Firing at Hythe 


Mean 
Angle of radical 
Range, elevation, deviation, 
Rifle yards deg. min. feet Remarks 
Enfield . 500 5. $2 2.24 
Whitworth 500 1 15 37 
Enfield. . 800 2 45 4.20 
Whitworth 800 2 22 1.00 
Enfield 1,100 4 8.00 
Whitworth . 1,100 3 8 2.62 
Shot wild. 
Enfield 1,400 No results 
kept. 


30 


Whitworth. . 

Enfield. .... 1,800 - ia 

Whitworth... 1,800 6 40 
All fired from fixed rest. 


1,400 5 0 4.62 


Sams Not tried. 
11.62 

(Ep1tor’s Note.—It may interest many 
of our readers to know that during the 
American Civil War the Whitworth arms 
described by Mr. Harpster were eagerly 
desired by both parties to the conflict as 
the finest and most effective products of 
the time. By the Northern forces many 
Whitworth cannon were imported, and 
were greatly dreaded by the enemy on ac- 
count of the range and accuracy of their 
projectiles. Several batteries of these 
Whitworth field guns still stand on the 
field of Gettysburg in the positions they 
occupied during the battle, where they 
may be identified by visitors by the hex- 
agon form of the bore as visible at the 
muzzle. Many descriptions of the battle 
mention the shrill scream of their shells 
in flight—due to the sharp angles of the 
projectiles—as audible above the other 
din of the fight. By the Confederacy, 
200 Whitworth rifled muskets were suc- 
cessfully brought in on blockade-running 
vessels, and these, equipped with telescope 
sights, were awarded to the best shots of 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston’s Army of the 
Tennessee, who won them in a competi- 
tion open to the army. Their users were 
then formed into the crack “sniping” 
corps of the Confederate forces.) 


HUNTING EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 18) 


seen a “dude” horse but what required 
one or both. Spurs impede one’s walk- 
ing, so perhaps a leather quirt is better. 

Maps: A detailed map of the section 
of the State hunted will be found useful. 
U.S. G. C. topographic sheets of the areas 
hunted are a decided asset to the hunter. 
They should be cut into sections to fit 
pocket and then mounted on cloth. 

Canteen: In the dry country of the 
Southwest, a canteen is necessary. 

Chocolates: Each hunter should pro- 
vide himself with a box or two of Hershey 
chocolates, as they are excellent in cold 
weather and contain considerable food 
value. They will make a very nice ad- 
dition to your lunch. 

Shaving outfit, etc.: Needles, buttons, 
thread, toothbrush, tooth powder, talcum 
powder, safetypins in assorted sizes, extra 
shoestrings, razor and shaving equipment, 
bath and hand towels, soap, toilet paper, 
and one small French plate mirror for 
shaving. 

Mess kit: Sportsmen hunting in north- 
west Canada, where many of the guides 
are full-blood Indians, often take along 
their mess kits for sanitary reasons. 





The above list of equipment was com- 
piled for the benefit of the big-game 


hunter who does not have time or inclina- 
tion, or sufficient knowledge of hunting 
conditions, to prepare his own list, and 
also it acts as a memory check to the old- 
timer. Obviously every man who takes 
an occasional hunting trip cannot make 
an exhaustive study of problems of equip- 
ment; yet it is a subject worthy of care- 
ful, intelligent consideration if the hunter 
looks forward to a pleasant and success- 
ful outing. 


ROUND BULLET LOADS 
(Continued from page 9) 


bullets equally well, this having always 
been my experience. Many shotguns ap- 
pear to shoot high, though this may be 
more in the stock than in the barrel. Also, 
in these round bullet loads the greatest 
accuracy is to be had from full-choked 
barrels, judging simply from my own work, 
though the factories say the same thing. 
Finally, my conclusion is that simple round 
bullets that fit the barrel fairly well are 
going to drive in pretty close to the aim. 
If the bullets are patched, that helps, but 
just as the loads come they are going to 
prove useful for deer shooting in the 
woods. For many a year, in a time when 
rifles were scarce, deer were killed with 
bullets from a smoothbore. My grand 
father carried a smoothbore musket in the 
Mexican War, crossing the plains from 
Fort Leavenworth to Santa Fe. He killed 
all kinds of game with it, up to buffalo. 
He said that his gun shot pretty reliably 
into a 6-inch circle at 50 yards. I believe 
that; and if anybody cared to fit and patch 
a shotgun bullet, at the same time putting 
front and rear sights on his gun I believe 
he could do the same thing now with an 
ordinary shotgun. The bullet must fit the 
bore, though, and not go playing from side 
to side on the way to the muzzle; and this 
holds for both round and elongated bullets. 


ETIQUETTE 
(Continued from page 8) 


are always open to all comers; that is, all 
well-disposed persons who observe the sim- 
ple laws and rules of the public domains. 

In the absence of laws testing the com- 
petency of outers and hunters before per- 
mitting them to go afield with firearms, or 
range the woodlands, recreation bent, it 
would be a safe plan for beginners to start 
out in the national and state forests in- 
stead of on the privately owned outdoors. 
Foresters, rangers, fish and game wardens, 
and the whole force engaged in the work 
of rebuilding the woodlands, stocking them 
with fish and game and fitting them up as 
free recreational ranges for all the people, 
are a ready reference on any outdoor topic. 
While they are kept busy all year round in 
the varied activities of making trees grow 
on the cutover timberlands, they always 
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find time to show you how the wheels go 
round in this interesting work, and the 
lessons learned in the public forests are 
certainly good to apply in all your out- 
door ranging. 

When you go into the public forests you 
are confronted with big, plain signs at 
every turn, the most frequent being those 
warning against the forest-fire danger, the 
greatest peril of the woodlands. So immi- 
nent has become this danger that in some 
sections matches and smoking are pro- 
hibited. With millions visiting the forests 
each year a system of permits for all who 
enter the woodlands is being advanced as 
an effective check on forest fires. Forest 
rules say that no sound timber shall be 
cut, barked or otherwise injured, and no 
bush or shrub shall be molested. There 
are adamant injunctions as to purity of 
waters, sanitation in the woods and in the 
well-appointed free camps, while fish and 
game laws are enforced to the letter. 
There is nothing more liable to get you 
into hock when you go to the public forest 
than your dog, whether of the lap or hunt- 
ing breed; for hunting with this aid is 
much restricted, and the untrained hunter 
is not to be trusted afield with dog. 

Forester or ranger will gladly take you 
for a woodland hike, and his hints and 
those ever-present warnings are the very 
best primer lessons for your safe enjoy- 
ment of hunting, fishing and all other out- 
door ranging. Knowing public forest eti- 
quette and applying it to your sports 
afield when staged on private lands does 
much to put hunter and farmer on friendly 
terms, and is the most effective antidote 
for those constantly narrowing open game- 
lands. 

With good highways most everywhere, 
and all outdoors now thronged with the 
motorcades, hunting and fishing places on 
private lands are no longer as free as 
formerly, and roadside or forest plots for 
tent pitching, or a bungalow for the neces- 
sary summer outing, have become expen- 
sive; but with proper knowledge of the 
public forests, town and city dweller can 
readily detour attempts at profiteering for 
their necesary outings. 

Camping for a limited time is free at 
the public forest camps, which are fitted 
up with rus‘ic bungalows and shelters, fire- 
places, always plenty of firewood, tables 
and benches, garbage-disposal plants, toil- 
ets, pure water supply—everything neces- 
sary for camp comfort. Then, for a nomi- 
nal sum. with no taxes to pay, any citizen 
can rent an acre or So in the public forests, 
and it is to about all purposes as much 
his land as his town or city home. He 
can pitch tent, erect shack, lodge or bunga- 
low, as meager or as extensive as he de- 
sires, and thus secure a base for his sports 


need have no concern over restrictions on 
private lands. 

Thousands of hunting lodges are to be 
found in the public forests, away back on 
the trails which are safe for motoring and 
away from farms and other habitations, 
and this is the way the average experi- 
enced sportsman now enjoys his hunting, 
fishing and other strenuous sports—a plan 
which anyone can adopt. The strenuous 
sports afield today are enjoyed by both 
sexes, and you are liable to meet suffragette 
in hip wading boots, or Diana of the hunt, 
most anywhere in the forests. About all 
normal persons, even those who have not 
yet enjoyed these sports, are interested, 
for they hope to take them up some time, 
and so like to read about them. 

So here is the safe entry plan. Know 
and obey the rules and laws, and make it 
your business to assist in enforcing them 
on others. Just pack along a bit of home 
etiquette, and apply in all your quest of 
outdoor sports the restrictions which you 
insist upon for your home lawn or garden. 
In this way you will do your bit toward 
preserving those constantly narrowing 
gamelands, and you will get fish for the 
pan and game for the pot. 





MY NATIONAL MATCH .22 
(Continued from page 5) 


necessitate taking the barrel out of the 
receiver, and it is not necessary if one fits 
the pin good and tight. 

I next put the barrel and receiver in a 
National Match stock, and with a scratch 
awl marked out the cut to admit the .22- 
caliber magazine. Taking the barrel and 
receiver out, I put the trigger guard in 
place and marked the magazine cut on the 
under side of the stock. With a small rat- 
tail file I worked the notch out in the 
wood as it is in the regular .22 stock. 
Although I may never use the Lyman 48 
on this arm, I made the cut in the stock 
for it so that I could put it back if neces- 
sary. I then assembled the gun in the 
National Match stock, put on the fittings, 
and finally, after dreaming of this job for 
six months, was agreeably surprised with 
it. The barrel fits rather tightly in the 
forward part of the stock groove and at 
the upper band, but this can not seriously 
affect the accuracy because several 50-foot 
5-shot possibles have been made with the 
rifle in its altered form. I would not, how- 
ever, advise putting a .30-'06 Sporter bar- 
rel in a National Match stock, for the 
tight fit in the groove and upper band 
would almost certainly affect the accuracy 
of this rifle. 

I now have a .22-caliber Springfield rifle 
that is as near the same dimensions, fit and 
feel as my .30-'06 National Match arm as 


afield or summer home for family, and it is practicable to make it without turn- 
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ing down the barrel, etc. It is the same 
weight, balances at the same place, and 
has the same sights, trigger pull and prac- 
tically the same bolt throw as the .30-’06 
gun. My National Match has a very 
dense stock all the way through, which 
makes this arm weigh about 34 pound 
more than the average rifle of this type. I 
picked a stock for the .22 that was very 
dense in the butt, but light in the forward 
part. This compensates for the heavier 
barrel of the .22 and makes the two rifles 
weigh within an ounce of each other, and 
balance at the same place. 

I purchased from O’Hare some of his 
No. 17 targets, which are the Army A tar- 
gets reduced in dimensions for 25 and 
37-yard work. These targets can be 
pasted and used over and over again, mak- 
ing them really inexpensive. With the .22 
and these targets I started to work out in 
the three positions of standing, sitting 
rapid fire and prone rapid fire. I soon 
found this small bull to be as hard to hit 
as the 10-inch bull at the regular range, 
and I found my scores to run about the 
same as on the regular range with the 
larger-caliber arm. To verify this I had 
other members of the club shoot the .22 at 
these targets, and they shot scores almost 
identical with those they make on the regu- 
lar target with their National Match rifles. 
Several weeks of practice with this Na- 
tional Match .22 has improved my shoot- 
ing wonderfully, and I have had regularly 
inexpensive practice that I would never 
have gotten otherwise. 

Should I ever wish to put this .22 back 
into the original stock, all that I would 
have to do would be to drive out the rear- 
sight fixed pin, remove the rear sight (base 
and all), and assemble on the regular 
stock. Also, the National Match stock 
that it is now in may be put on any regu- 
lar .30-caliber Service or National Match 
rifle. 

I believe that if an arm of this type 
were put on sale through the D. C. M. as 
many of them would be sold as of the 
regular M-1. It is so useful for practice 
in the military game that all who own 
Service or National Match arms would 
want one. The armory could produce it 
without much trouble, as all that would 
be necessary to make an exact duplicate 
of the National Match rifle would be to 
give the barrel the same outside dimen- 
sions, put on the rear sight complete, and 
make the small cut in the National Match 
stock for the .22 magazine. 


POVERTY AND POWDER 
(Continued from page 7) 
by the shooter, whose inspection days 
would probably be over. The group 
shown—the first and only one obtained— 
was shot in prone position with rest at 75 
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yards. The load was 16 grains of No. 80, 
and not a bad load to shoot. 

That load of 85 grains of black, though, 
was never designed for prone shooting— 
nor was the Winchester buttplate. Four 
sighters prone, and I had not only a bad 
headache, but also a strong ambition to 
stand on my hind legs and shoot like a 
man. Nevertheless, I am satisfied that 
old smoke stick will deliver her slugs with 
black powder, too. 

Some time later I discovered an old 
Winchester catalog which lists the .50-95 
Winchester ammunition, and gives the 
bullet weight as 300 grains with large 
hollow point. My bullet without hollow 
point when cast 1 to 10 weighs 310 grains. 
More luck than sense in making that 
mold! The trajectory as given in the old 
catalog is a little flatter than that of the 
.45-70-405, and the energy a little greater 
at the muzzle, but it falls off rapidly until 
at 100 yards it is slightly below that of 
the .45-70. These figures of course are 
based upon a full charge of 95 grains of 
black powder, while my shell requires 
some compression of the powder to make 
it hold 90 grains. Even so, that load and 
gun, properly handled, should deliver a 
terrible shock up to and a little beyond 
100 yards. 

Again let me say that I am not bragging 
about my shooting, but I am bragging 
about that bullet mold being, as far as I 
know, the only one made in this manner 
and casting bullets as round and as per- 
fect in every respect as any of the cherry- 
cut molds I have ever used. I am not a 
machinist, much less an engineer, and I 
am not trying to tell the various concerns 
who have been making our good bullet 
molds how to do that job; but it does 
seem to me that where a single mold is to 
be made for some special bullet, a great 
deal of time, labor and expense could be 
spared if this method of mine were em- 
ployed instead of making a special cherry 
which costs more than the mold itself. 

Anyway, I got a big kick out of this 
whole procedure, not to mention the FG 
black; and perhaps I can rest in peace 
now for a few days—until some junk 
dealer shows up at the back door with 
another old relic from the shadowy past; 
and then: Hurrah, boys! bring out an- 
other keg of powder. 


KRAG ALTERATIONS 
(Continued from page 11) 


sight fitted, this being made out of tool 
steel and a hacksaw blade, with a gold 
bead put on by a local jeweler for 35 
cents. The comb was raised and a pistol 
grip fitted from walnut the lady of the 
house hunted all over town to find. The 
forearm and grip were checked witha 
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tool made from a part of an umbrella 
stay as once described in THE RIFLEMAN. 
A 3%-inch section of steel tubing was 
slipped over the barrel and forced into 
place just in front of the receiver, which 
improves the appearance. A fore-end 
fastener was made out of a part of an 
old hacksaw blade bent around the barrel 
and riveted to some 34-inch square stock. 
A 10-24 screw with the sling swivel fas- 
tened into the head fits into this block 
and holds the forearm solidly. The fore- 
arm was shaped similar to the forearms 
made by Sedgley. 

And so, as one man put it, the rifle 
cost $1.50, the sight 35 cents, the express 
70 cents, and the work $700—but the work 
was fun! 


Important Notice 


Excise Taxes on Sales by the 
Manufacturer 


NDER the provisions of Sections 605 
U and 610 of the Revenue Act of 1932, 
“Excise Taxes on Sales by the Manu- 
facturer,” a tax of 10% is imposed on 
field glases, Type EE, Naval Gun Fac- 
tory, rifles and ammunition sold by the 
Ordnance Department to members of the 
National Rifle Association and rifle clubs 
through the Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship, except the U. S. rifle caliber .30 
Model 1917. 

There is no tax on the sale of spare 
parts and accessories for rifles and ammu- 
nition components, except where a com- 
plete set of parts, possible of assembly 
into a taxable rifle, is sold. 

The tax, at the rate of 10%, will be 
computed on the total cost of the article 
sold, which includes the cost of packing 
and handling. 

To determine the tax on any taxable 
article sold through the Director of Civil- 
ian Marksmanship, add to the cost of the 
article the packing and handling charge 
and compute 10% of that amount, which 
will be the amount of the sales tax. Add 
the sales tax to the cost of the article 
plus the packing and handling charge, and 
the sum will be the sales price of the arti- 
cle under the new regulations. 


ARRANGEMENTS COMPLETED FOR 
CORPS AREA MATCHES 


(Continued from page 29) 


Range Trophy, and the pistol shooters will be com- 
peting for the right to hold the Clarke Memorial 
Pisto! Trophy for one year, 


Ninth Corps Area 


In the Ninth Corps Area, final arrangements have 
not been worked out. It appears likely that com- 
petitions for shooters in the northwest will be staged 
at Fort Lewis, and additional information as available 
can be obtained from Maj. I. W. Kenney, State Secre- 


tary of the N. R. A., Camp Murray, Fort Lewis, 
Wash. For the shooters in the southern part of the 
west coast, matches may be arranged either at the 
California National Guard range at San Luis Obispo or 
on the Marine Corps range at San Diego. Further 
information in regard to these competitions will be 
published as soon as possible. 


The attention of all members is directed 
to the fact that they may compete in any 
or all of these Corps Area Matches, re- 
gardless of where they may live or be sta- 
tioned at the present time. These matches 
are set up at as widely distributed points 
as possible for the convenience of mem- 
bers, and it is not intended to limit par- 
ticipation in any of the Corps Area 
Matches merely to men who happen to be 
residents of that Corps Area. 

There being no matches in the Second 
Corps: Area, due to the inability of the 
Sea Girt officials to conduct matches there. 
the shooters of the Second Corps Area will 
naturally have to compete either at’ Wake- 
field or at Quantico. Many of the small- 
bore shooters in this corps area will un- 
questionably want to compete in the Camp 
Perry program. In the same way, shooters 
resident in the Fifth Corps Area who 
would normally go to Camp Perry for 
their .30-caliber matches will compete at 
Fort Sheridan with the .30-caliber riflemen 
of the Sixth Corps Area. It is anticipated 
that many of the Fourth Corps Area 
shooters will journey to Quantico for the 
matches there, and so on. 

Ammunition will be available for issue 
to civilian competitors for competition in 
the N. R. A. Matches at all of the points 
designated. Competitors will have to fur- 
nish their own ammunition and pay for 
their own meals. Living accommodations 
in the form of tents or barracks will be 
provided at all of the shoots without ex- 
pense to the competitors, except such 
laundry fee or similar charge as may be 
necessary to reimburse the officers of the 
War Department for any expense which 
they may be put to in connection with 
making the competitors comfortable. 

The riflemen of the country—civilians, 
National Guardsmen and Regulars alike— 
owe a debt of gratitude to the Chief of 
Staff, General Douglas MacArthur, and the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, General George 
V. H. Moseley, for the sympathetic in- 
terest which they have taken in requesting 
officets throughout the Army and the 
Marine Corps to cooperate in every pos- 
sible way to make these Regional Matches 
a success. The majority of the state ad- 
jutants general are also cooperating, and 
in every case the commanding generals of 
the nine Army Corps Areas have indicated 
their desire to assist in every possible way. 

A spirit of good sportsmanship and 
mutual helpfulness is everywhere in evi- 
dence, and there is every reason to believe 
that all of these matches will be well worth 
attending. 
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Conducted by C. B. Baker 








International Matches Are 


Called Off 


HE International Shooting Matches 

have now joined the Bisley Interna- 
tional Small Bore Match and the National 
Rifle and Pistol Matches on the 1932 dis- 
card list. 

Definite word has come from the Inter- 
national Shooting Union advising that the 
number of nations which could send teams 
here would not warrant the holding of 
the matches. 

The United States and the National 
Rifle Association were to have been hosts 
to the rifle teams of the nations of the 
world in matches this year, but the grave 
economic conditions of the world asserted 
themselves to upset the plans. The aban- 
donment of the matches is a source of 
much disappointment to the N. R. A. and 
to the shooters of America generally, who 
had looked forward to the holding of the 
matches in this country. 

In a letter to the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, Jean Carnot, President of the In- 
ternational Shooting Union, expresses his 
gratitude for the offer of this country to 
sponsor the matches and explains the rea- 
sons which make it advisable to forego the 
1932 matches. He writes: 

“T have taken good note that you are 
still disposed to organize the International 
Shooting Matches of 1932, but that you 
would be of accord in foregoing these 
matches in the case where the number of 
shooting teams to participate there would 
not be sufficiently high. 

“T am particularly grateful to you for 
having agreed to accept at the last Gen- 
eral Assembly of the International Shoot- 
ing Union the responsibility of the organ- 
ization of the 1932 matches. 

“Unfortunately, the importance of the 
economic crisis which confronts all the 
nations of the world, and which was im- 
possible to foresee in advance, at the time 
of the last General Assembly, has for re- 
sult that up to the present only one nation 
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has manifested the intention of taking 
part in the matches this year. 

“None of the federations of Europe has 
made us acquainted with their desire to 
return to the United States for the 
matches. On the contrary, several fed- 
erations, among which is notedly the So- 
ciety of the Swiss Matches, have asked 
us for the suspension of the matches for 
the year 1932, as well as of the General 
Assembly of the Union Internationale. 

“In considering the list of the 30 na- 
tions that comprise the Union Interna- 
tionale de Tir, it appears as certain that 
there will not be more than four nations, 
among them the United States, that will 
be able to take part in the matches. And 
again, with the exception of Brazil, none 
of these nations has up to the present 
asked to be entered. 

“In view of these observations, I have 
consulted the three vice-presidents of the 
Union Internationale de Tir who are 
charged with the direction of the three 
special sections of shooting which have 
been formed, and the Bureau of the Union 
Internationale de Tir, have unanimously 
thought that it is far more reasonable not 
to oblige the two federations of the United 
States to engage for this year in the ex- 
penses of organization, which would be un- 
productive by reason of the small number 
of shooters. 

“Consequently, my dear Mr. President, 
I have the honor to advise you that the 
Union Internationale de Tir had decided 
to forego the international matches for 
1932, as well as the General Assembly. 

“The Bureau expresses to you its ex- 
treme gratitude for the intentions which 
you have manifested to organize the 
matches, and it hopes that the next Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Union can again con- 
fide in you this organization, when the 
economic situation of the world will have 
become better.” 


OLYMPIC SQUAD CHOSEN WITH 
CAPT. CROSSMAN AS MANAGER 


NHE Olympic Rifle Squad as selected 
by the Olympic Rifle Committee on 
the basis of scores fired in the regional 
tryout matches comprises the following: 
Principals: Dr. E. D. Shumaker, Scio, 
Ohio; Lieut. Rom D. Stanifer, 179th Inf., 
Altus, Okla., and William G. Harding, Los 
Angeles. 

Alternates: Howard Shambarger, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Harvey A. Mutch, Enter- 
prise, Oreg., and W. B. Woodring, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

The scores fired by them were: Dr. 
Shumaker, 600 plus 11 bulls; Lieut. 
Stanifer, 600; Harding, 598; Shambarger, 
592; Mutch, 591; Woodring, 589. 

Capt. E. C. Crossman, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been appointed as manager of 
the team. Known to all shooters, not only 
for his shooting but for his numerous writ- 
ings on the subject of shooting and arms, 
Captain Crossman needs no introduction— 
the value of the service he will render in 
behalf of the American riflemen is well 
recognized. 

No alternate will be sent to Los An- 
geles unless any of the principals shall not 
be able to make the trip. 


FIDAC MATCH AT CAMP PERRY 


HE Fidac International Team Match, 

of which the American Legion Team 
is America’s representative, is scheduled 
for Sunday, September 4, during the Ohio 
Regional Matches at Camp Perry. Try- 
outs for the American team are now going 
on in postal matches, which will also de- 
cide the National American Legion Indi- 
vidual Small-Bore Champion. 

The tryout matches are being shot over 
the Fidac course, 20 shots at 50 meters, 5 
shots per target on 4 targets, metallic 
sights, prone, open to all Legionnaires in 
good standing. Targets are to be sent for 
scoring to the American Fidac team cap- 
tain, R. E. Louden, 132 American Ave., 
Butler, Pa., not later than August 15. 
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Two teams will be selected, a first team 
of 10 shooting members and 2 alternates, 
and an alternate team of the same num- 
ber. Selection will be based on the try- 
out scores plus past experience, but no 
one will be selected who does not fire the 
tryout course. 

Team members will be notified of their 
selection on August 18. Any further in- 
formation desired may be obtained by 
writing the team captain. 


ILLINOIS EVENTS 


IHE annual Dewar Course Match of 
the Illinois State Rifle Association, 
fired June 12 at Fort Sheridan, brought 
out the largest crowd that ever attended. 
A perfect day with moderate temperature, 
good light, and a minimum of wind con- 
tributed in part to the excellence of scores. 
The iron-sight boys had a regular field 
day for top-notch performances and, in 
doing so, uncovered a group of promising 
candidates for the Dewar squad. “Brother 
Mackarel” Taylor, official scorer, was 
quickly swamped in a deluge of big totals 
and Major Moore, president of the I. S. 
R. A., E. H. Wilson, director of small 
bore, and E. L. Lord, of the Austin Rifle 
Club, had to rush to his rescue. 

Led by Brad Wiles, Louie Schmeidl and 
Fred Johansen, the ten leaders turned in 
an aggregate of 3,935, 10 points better 
than the total registered in 1931 by the 
American team at Bisley. Ten places 
down the list the resulting aggregate, 
7,836, compares not unfavorably with the 
average scores of Dewar teams in the past 
5 or 6 years. 

Many of the younger group of shoot- 
ers participated. Bob Delprat, compet- 
ing his first season outdoors, placed ahead 
of a number of seasoned veterans. P. 
Schick, who captured the “high tyro” 
medal with a 387, was only a point or 
two ahead of 3 other promising tyros, 
H. E. Mueller, H. Eickel and B. L. Ander- 
son. 

In the order in which they placed, the 
10 high were: Bradford Wiles, 396; Louis 
Schmeidl, 396; Fred Johansen, 395; H. N. 
Smith, 394; E. J. Neuman, 393; E. H. 
La Rue, 393; E. E. Fullmer, 392; C. E. 
Nordhus, 392; R. F. Lovell, 392; E. B. 
Selleck, 392. 


Bell Wins Team Match 


Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Chi- 
cago, found “753” the right number for 
outscoring all other clubs in a 200-yard, 
any-sight, four-man team _ small-bore 
match fired June 5 at Fort Sheridan. This 
was the second team event in the I. S. 
R. A.’s summer program. 

Don Wilson, anchor man for Hyde 
Park “Y,” with 190, brought his team to 
within 3 points of the total of the winners, 
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ANNUAL N. R. A. MEMBERS’ 
MEETING SEPT. 18 


HE annual meeting of the 

members of the National Rifle 
Association will be held at 2 p. m. 
Sunday, September 18, 1932, in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. 


As required by the by-laws of the 
Association, there being no National 
Matches this year, the Executive . 
Committee has directed the Secre- 
tary to advise all members that the 
annual meeting for the election of 
Directors and transaction of such 
other business as may properly be 
presented shall be held at the time 
and place as above designated, no- 
tice to be published in two consecu- 
tive issues of THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, the official journal of the 
Association. 

A quorum of 25 life or endowment 
members will be required to elect 
Directors. Annual members have 
the privilege of the floor but only 
life members or endowment mem- 
bers have voting privileges. 


but Brad Wiles, of Midway, earned enough 
extra points with a 193 to tie his club 
with their old rivals. On the basis of 
ranking, the Midway veterans took 
precedence. Ridgeville Rifle Club was 
fourth, only 6 points out of first place. 
Austin, with Louie Schmiedl getting 191, 
brushed Chicago Rifle Club aside in the 
fight for fifth. 

The scores: Illinois Bell Telephone, 
753; Midway Rifle Club, 750; Hyde Park 
Y. M. C. A., 750; Ridgeville Rifle Club, 
747; Austin Rifle Club, 746; L. G. Al- 
drich, 739.&—J. SHERWIN MurPHY. 


SECOND NORTH JERSEY SHOOT 


HE Second Annual North Jersey 

Championship Shoot was held at 
Nomaheagan Park Range, Union County, 
N. J., on June 4 and 5, with Harold J. 
Wood, of Elizabeth, presiding, and B. P. 
Emmrich as range officer. 

From Saturday noon all through Sun- 
day, the thermometer hovered around 90 
degrees in the shade. Starting Saturday 
at 1.30 p. m., with re-entries at 50, 100 
and 200 yards, the “alibi boys” started at 
once as the mirage at 200 yards reminded 
one of a heavy sea at Sea Girt. 

On Sunday morning the boys from 
New York and Pennsylvania were on the 
line promptly at 10 a. m.- After the 
smoke cleared away and the targets had 
been scored, W. T. Bryan, of Roslyn, 
Pa., shooting a Winchester 52 Palma V’s, 


coming through clean at 50 and 100 yards 
and with 98 at 200 yards, was high man. 
W. Walsh, of Union City, shooting a Win- 
chester 52 and Winchester precision, with 
98 at 50, 99 and 100 and 96 at 200, was 
second, and the old veteran, H. J. Wood, 
shooting a Winchester 52 and Winchester 
precision, against all his former convic- 
tions, was third with two 98’s and a 96 
at 200. 


JERSEY RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


INCE the formation of the Jersey 

Rifle Association last fall, it has been 
very active. Doremus Post, East Orange 
Rifle Club, Garfield Riflemen’s Association 
and the ORYMCA Rifle Club joined the 
Association the past spring. Some of the 
clubs specalize in high-power shooting and 
seme in small-bore shooting. 

Close relations are being woven be- 
tween the J. R. A. and the New Jersey 
Civilian Rifle Association. Judge Roy S. 
Tinney, of the latter organization, is gen- 
erously supplying both associations with 
reprints of his weekly series of interest- 
ing articles, “The Man on Post,” initially 
published in the Chatham Press. 

After the close of its 1931 high-power, 
iron-sight, four-position six-stage match, 
described earlier, the J. R. A. began its 
1931-1932 small-bore, iron-sight, four- 
position matches, 8 men shooting on each 
team, 5 high counting. Each team shot 
twice against each other team at what- 
ever distances the “home team” had 
available. The winner was the Ridge- 
wood Rifle Club, which also made the 
high match score, 915. The trophy, a 
handsome plaque, will be on exhibition at 
the Station Garage of William Troeger, 
of the Ridgewood team. 

The number of matches won and lost 
by each team follows: 


Ridsewood Rife Club ................ 9 

Sx Cliyy KR. C. F 

Bogota R. C. 6 

Monticello R. C. ksadie kas eco” @ 

A Re 8D ere ee 2 

Doremus Post , A ahd R 0 
0 
0 


0 ER Se rer re 
Garfield R. A. 
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In addition to the scheduled matches, 
the Ridgewood club shot 9 other matches, 
winning 6. This club points with pride 
to a set of 4 targets shot with telescopic 
sights by Morgan G. Holmes, of Mont- 
vale, that are “on the wall” of its range. 
These targets score 50 prone, 50 sitting, 
49 kneeling and 47 standing; total 196. 
This score ties that which John Minarick, 
Jr., the range officer, made in December, 
1930. A few weeks later, Mr. Holmes 
turned in an iron-sight set of targets that 
totaled 194, 

On May 22 the J. R. A. began its high- 
power match, which is being shot in 6 
stages, one a month with iron sights at 
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10-inch bulls at 200 yards, on the ranges 
of the Silk City Rifle Club at Garrett 
Mountain, near Paterson, and the Rox- 
bury Rifle and Pistol Club at Maise 
Mountain, near Dover. Each team con- 
sists of 7 men, 5 high counting. The 
course is 5 shots sitting, 5 shots kneeling 
and 10 shots standing, all slow fire, and 
10 shots sitting from standing in 60 sec- 
onds. Possible per man is 150 and per 
team, 750. 

The results of the first stage: 

Co. G, 113th Inf., Team A, 671; Co. G, 113th 
Inf., Team B, 586; Headquarters Co., 113th Inf., 
528; Monticello R. C., 562; Ridgewood R. C., 620; 
Roxbury R. and P. C., 660; Silk City R. C., Team 
A, 650; Silk City R. C., Team B, 582; Troop B, 
102d Cav., Team A, 641; Troop B, 102d Cav., 
Team B, 545. 

The second stage was completed June 
12 by some of the teams and the slow-fire 
part by the remaining teams with the 
rapid-fire part postponed, because of bad 
weather conditions, until the date of the 
third stage. A summary of the three 
stages will be given later —JOSEPH JESSUP, 
Publicity Officer, Jersey Rifle Association. 





ROCHESTER VS. TORONTO 


HE first leg of the annual matches 

between the Rochester (N. Y.) Na- 
tional Defense Contingent and the Irish 
Rifle Club, of Toronto, Ont., was fired on 
the range of the R. N. D.C. at West Rush, 
N. Y., June 26. Two matches are fired on 
each leg, totals for the year determining 
the winner. The Thompson Trophy 
Match is fired at 300, 500 and 600 yards, 
10 shots, prone. Service rifles of the 
United States and Great Britain, and the 
Miller Trophy Match is fired at a distance 
determined by lottery, which in this in- 
stance was 600 yards. 

Before the Thompson Match, at the 
distance as determined by lottery, com- 
petitors interchange sufficient ammunition 
to fire the Miller Match. Upon comple- 
tion of that stage of the Thompson Trophy 
Match, rifles are exchanged, sights un- 
changed, so that the Canadians fire Spring- 
fields and the Americans, Enfields. Using 
the ammunition previously interchanged 
the Miller Match is fired. 

“The R. N. D. C. won the Thompson 
Trophy Match, 1,402 to 1,358, but 
dropped the Miller event, 278 to 286. 
Sixteen R. N. D. C. and 15 I. R. C. mem- 
bers fired, 10 high counting. 

Accompanying the Canadians, in addi- 
tion to the families of some, were Messrs. 
Spence and Dempster, the former a Mem- 
ber of Parliament from Ontario, and the 
latter the Secretary of the Dominion Rifle 
Association. Hon. G. E. Pierce, of the 
Supreme Court of New York State, was 
also a spectator. The Canadians were 
cared for in the commodious club house 
of the R. N. D.C. 

The return match will be fired on the 
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Dominion Range at Long Branch, Ont. 
(Toronto), September 17. 


NEW ORLEANS MEET 


HHE Third Annual Rifle and Pistol 

Matches, sponsored by the New Or- 
leans (La.) Rifle Club, Inc., were held 
June 19 at the Shrewsbury range, Me- 
tairie Ridge, New Orleans. They drew an 
attendance of several hundred and an 
entry list of nearly 200. 

The matches were efficiently conducted 
by Lieut. F. O. Rudesill, Cav. Res., execu- 
tive officer; Capt. John F. Talbot, U. S. 
M. C., chief range officer; Capt. Chas. W. 
Chalker, U. S. A., Dr. F. A. Overbay, Miss 
Fabiola LeBlanc and Lieut. E. H. LeBlanc, 
Q. M. Res., statistical officers; Lieut. J. 
Gibbens, Cav. Res., and Lieut. Sidney 
Wogan, Cav. Res., range officers, assisted 
by a number of Marines and National 
Guardsmen. Troops 6 and 14, Boy Scouts, 
assisted as runners. Attractive trophies 
were awarded the winners. 

The Regular Army Match was won by 
the New Orleans Rifle Club team, com- 
posed of Lieut. P. H. LeBlanc, score 182; 
R. H. Church, 174; Miss Margaret Con- 
stantine, 186; Lieut. Lewis J. Raemon, 
194; Miss Gertrude Sanders, 173; and 
Mrs. Eunice L. LeBlanc, 182; total score, 
1,091. Second was Troop I, 108th Cav- 
alry, Louisiana National Guard, 1,055. 
Third place was taken by Headquarters 
Troop, 108th Cavalry, La. N. G., 1,049. 

Lieut. Raemon, Inf. Res., Anniston, 
Ala., a guest member of the New Orleans 
club, won the high individual trophy in 
this match. He is the present Alabama 
State Pistol Champion. 

The New Orleans Individual Prone 
Match, 50 yards prone, was won by Lieut. 
Raemon with 98; second, George E. 
Muller, 96; third, Ben Dahlen, 96. 

The Crescent City Rifle and Revolver 
Club Match, 20 shots prone at 100 yards, 
was won by Sergt. A. E. Miller, Troop I, 
108th Cavalry, La. N. G., with 197; sec- 
ond, Sergt. O. A. Powell, U. S. M. C., 
192; third, Lieut. Rudesill, 189. 

The Baldwin and Company Match, 50 
and 100 yards prone, was won by Sam 
Matherne, 194; second, Sergt. Powell, 194; 
third, Sergt. J. G. Moore, U. S. M. C., 192. 

The Myers Trophy Match, a 15- and 
25-yard pistol event open to police teams 
of New Orleans only, was won by Police 
Headquarters team, composed of Preston 
Friloux, score 98, and Arnold Condon, 
98; total, 196. Second place was taken 
by Third Precinct (Emile Poisenott, 93, 
and Charles Boudreaux, 90; total, 183.) 

In the New Orleans Rifle Club Pistol 
Match, 15 and 25 yards, high civilian was 
Sergt. J. W. Thomas, U. S. M. C., ret., 
100; high police officer, Preston Friloux, 
100; high service, Lieut. Powell A. Casey, 


98; high lady, Mrs. Eunice L. LeBlanc, 
92. 

All-Service Pistol Match, 15 and 25 
yards: High reserve officer, Lieut. B. F. 
Farrelly, Eng. Res., 96; high all-service, 
Sergt. A. Easterling, La. N. G., 96; sec- 
ond, Lieut. Rudesill, 96. 

The National Guard Pistol Match, 15 
and 25 yards, open to National Guards- 
men only, was won by Lieut. Rudesill 
with 98; second, Lieut. Casey, Washing- 
ton Artillery, La. N. G. 

The 1933 matches are expected to be 
the largest in the South. Information 
may be procured from the club secretary, 
Lieut. P. H. LeBlanc, Jr., Q. M. Res., 
1834 Doublin St., New Orleans.—Lrievt. 
P. H. LEBtanc, Jr., Q. M. Res. 


MARYLAND PISTOL MEET 


ESPITE plenty of bothersome 

weather, the Maryland State Pistol 
Matches, fired June 11, 12 and 19 at Fort 
Howard, held the large field of competi- 
tors at the firing line with an interest and 
spirit that did not slacken. The meet 
was a decided success and a big event for 
the Maryland and visiting shooters. 

Private G. M. Stewart, of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Police Department, won 
the honors in the Individual Police Pistol 
Match with a 284 score. The next 4 in 
order were: T. Maxwell, Baltimore Police, 
281; A Schuber, New York Police, 280; 
C. Migliorine, New York Police, 277; 
J. Wendell, New York Police, 276. 
Twenty-two were entered in the match. 

The Police Team Match resulted as fol- 
lows: New York, 1,386; Baltimore, 1,306; 
Maryland State, 1,237. 

The Open Individual Pistol Match drew 
35 entries. Graydon Ware, Baltimore 
Police, came off the victor with 272. The 
next 4 were: H. Koehler, New York Police, 
269; A. Schuber, New York Police, 268; 
A. Sackett, New York Police, 267; M. Q. 
Milburn, Maryland Rifle Club, 264. 

The Baltimore Police won the Open 
Team Match with 1,305. The other en- 
tries finished as follows: U. S. Coast 
Guard, 1,261; Maryland Rifle Club, 1,254; 
Maryland State Police, 1,206; Baltimore- 
Washington Club, 1,147; Company D, 
12th Inf., 1,128. 

In winning the Army Individual Match, 
Ensign G. C. Lindauer, U. S. Coast Guard, 
had a tight squeeze. He shot a 272, while 
James C. Alligood and Lieut. S. C. Lin- 
holm, both of the Coast Guard, turned in 
271 and 270, respectively. E. A. Elgin, 
U. S. Navy, was fourth with 265 and M. 
W. Milburn, also of the Navy, placed fifth 
with 262. Nineteen fired the match. 

High man in the re-entry event was E. 
A. Elgin with 93. 

Maj. Thomas G. McNicholas was the 
executive officer of the matches. 
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| 100 PER CENT N.R.A. CLUB | 


NEW CLUB ADDED TO HONOR ROLL 


State Records Broken in | 
Oklahoma Meet pinta | 


(All club members are individual 
members of the N.R. A.) 


SERIES. 


ETE RINT 


IHE seventh annual matches of the 
Oklahoma Rifle Association were fired 
June 12 and 13 on the Gen. Charles F. 
Barrett range, near Okmulgee, with the 
Mistletoe club as host for the third con- 


sible with 19 V’s, which took first place 
and the Keotah trophy. Johnson was sec- 
ond, and Cecil Berger, of Drumright, with 
a possible plus 13 V’s, copped third. R. 
C. Burrus, of Oklahoma City, had 100 
plus 12 V’s. 


LAssEN RIFLE AND Pistot CLus, 
Elmer R. Winchell, Secretary- 
| Treasurer, 
610 Maple Street, 
Susanville, Calif. 
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secutive year. The range is one of the 
most ideally located and probably the 
best equipped in the state. C. F. Mc- 
Cubbin, of Dallas, Tex., veteran statistical 
officer, was on hand to handle his pet de- 
tail, and Thurman Randle, representing 
the N. R. A., paid his first official visit to 
Oklahoma. 

Sixty-four men and women turned out 
for the Small-Bore Championship Match 


Eric Johnson and Harry L. Wilson 
hung up a new state record in the Two- 
Man Team Match with 398 x 400. Both 
used metallic sights. Simpson and 
Smith, of Tulsa, had 395 and ranked 
Cheuvront and Capt. Wilson, of Ardmore, 
who also had 395. 

Cheuvront’s 193 in the Small-Bore 
Wimbledon was matched by C. W. Simp- 


Johnson, respectively. Capt. Wilson, with 
276, was high over the Camp Perry Try- 
out Course and won the N. R. A. plaque. 
Eric Johnson was second with 271 and 
Harry E. Brill, third with 270. 

Ivan Miller won the Pistol Aggregate 
with 190; Charles Askins, Jr., second, 
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(Dewar), the first event on Sunday. Harry 
L. Wilson, of Ardmore, won with 396, a 
new state record. Henry E. (Chief) 
Keotah, of Oklahoma City, was second 
with 392, and Hugh A. Neal, Ardmore, 
had 391 for third. The Ardmore team, 
over the Dewar Course, set up another 
new record, 1,953. Tulsa was second, 25 
points behind. 

The Schuetzen Match brought out a 
weird assortment of guns and gadgets, 
some of which failed to click. Henry Jen- 
nings, of Wewoka, using a single-shot 
Hornet with hunting scope, won with 82. 
Capt. W. B. Wilson, of Ardmore, using a 
30-06 “bull” gun with set trigger and 
Fecker scope, had 81. Harry E. Brill, of 
Tulsa, with 79, was third. 

Jesse C. Berger, of Drumright, took the 
300-yard Army Rifle Match with a 10- 
shot possible plus 3 bulls. Herbert Sitler, 
of Beggs, turned in a possible plus 2 bulls, 
and R. C. Rudell, of Drumright, had a 
possible for third place. The Drumright 
team set a new state record in this match 
with 242 x 250. Wewoka, Ardmore and 
Oklahoma City finished in the order 
named, each with 236. 

Scores in the 200-Yard Rapid-Fire 
Match showed a lack of preparation on 
the part of contestants. Capt. W. B. 
Wilson, assistant coach of the Infantry 
team last year at Perry, posted a 47 to 
win. C. C. Crabb, of Luther, and Harry 
L. Wilson had 46’s for second and third 
places. From there, scores faded rapidly, 
low man having a 12. 

In the 600-Yard Any-Rifle Match, al- 
ways popular, all previous records went 
tumbling. Eric Johnson, of Ardmore, 
ran the first 20-shot possible and had 15 
V’s, enough, ordinarily, to win. Eric was 
combining an N. R. A. postal match with 
the state entry so was allowed to con- 
tinue firing after the regulation 20 shots. 
He hung up 69 straight. However, his 
teammate, Harry L. Wilson, ran a pos- 
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son, of Tulsa, but Creedmoor decided in 
favor of the former. Jack Louthan, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, scored 192 for third 
place. 

Scarcity of pistol and revolver matches 
caused much annoyance, and the boys 
who favor the handgun are seeing to it 
that they get more of a run for their 
money next year. Edgar Sitler, of Beggs, 
won the Police Pistol Match, 20 yards on 
Standard American target, with a score of 
86. Henry Jennings had an 85, and Bob 
Mayrath, University of Oklahoma, an 84, 
for second and third medals. Ivan Miller, 
University of Oklahoma, scored 92 for 
high in the 50-Yard Target Pistol Match, 
Charles Askins, Jr., second, 90; J. C. 
Berger, third, 89. The University of 
Oklahoma team copped the Target Pistol 
and Police Pistol events, the former with 
430 and the latter with 398. 

Louthan won the Bobbing Target 
Match. The 8, 9 and 10 rings from a 20- 
yard S. A. target were used as a “heart” 
for scoring purposes to eliminate ties. 
Louthan had 15 hits on the silhouette 
target and scored 61 points in the im- 
provised “heart.” Mike Engel was next 
with 15 hits plus 43 points, and J. B. 
Brooks, third, with 15 plus 28. 

Mary Engel, of Luther, was best among 
the women pistol shooters, scoring 80 on 
the 20-yard target to win the champion- 
ship.. Other scores were: Mrs. H. E. 
Keotah, 77; Mrs. C. C. Crabb, 68; Mrs. 
F, E. Smith, 67; Mrs. W. B. Wilson, 57; 
Mrs. Helen Croom, 45. Mrs. Smith’s 196 
won the Women’s Rifle Championship. 
Other scores: Mrs. Helen Sitler, 193; Mrs. 
Crabb, 189; Mrs. Croom, 184. 

Title of All-Around Champion went to 
Jesse C. Berger, who scored 606 x 650 
with rifle and pistol. Harry L. Wilson 
was second with 603, and F. E. Smith was 
third with 602. Rifle Aggregate was won 
by Capt. W. B. Wilson. Second and third 
places went to Harry E. Brill and Eric 


188; Bob Mayrath, third, 184.—Harry 
L. WILson. 


EMPIRE STATE ASSOCIATION 


NE Sunday afternoon in the autumn 

of 1931, Capt. Claude H. Spicer, of 
Auburn, commandant of Company I, 
108th Inf., called all riflemen of New York 
State to meet in the Armory at Auburn, 
where there are 6 very much alive clubs. 
Fifteen clubs sent representatives. The 
meeting became the beginning of the Em- 
pire State Rifle and Pistol Association. 

Captain Spicer, with years of executive 
experience, proved an able organizer. 
Officers were elected and discussion on a 
schedule was underway in less than an 
hour. The officers elected were F. M. 
Avery, Auburn, president; R. J. Hall, 
Bighamton, vice-president; S. W. Fisher, 
llion, secretary-treasurer; F. C. Remele, 
Syracuse, statistical officer; G. A. Haus- 
ner, Ithaca, executive officer. 

The schedule was perfected under the 
supervision of Mr. Fisher with the assist- 
ance of all club secretaries. It provided 
that each club shoot against some other 
club at least once a week by mail or 
shoulder-to-shoulder, 10 shots prone and 
10 offhand per man. 

The matches are now ended but at pres- 
ent the final scoring has not been com- 
pleted. However, enough information is 
at hand to indicate that the Ithaca Rifle 
Club took first place, with Elmira and 
Binghamton tied for second. 

The features, however, were to be the 
indoor and outdoor matches. Ithaca wel- 
comed the Association to hold the indoor 
meet at the Cornell University Armory, 
which is equipped with 6 targets and the 
new Type “C” Caswell target carriers. 
The meet was held April 30. Capt. Charles 
Ennis, of the R. O. T. C. units at Cornell, 
rendered all assistance possible to make 
the shoot a success. Nearly all the cities 
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and towns having clubs in the Association 
sent representatives. Executive Officer 
Hausner enlisted the members of the 
Ithaca club as committeemen in charge of 
the various events and Statistical Officer 
Remele did an excellent job of scoring. 

Ithaca took somewhat of the lion’s share 
of the honors, not because their team was 
using its own range as the volume of 
work connected with the shoot more than 
offset this theory, but rather because they 
were a little better than the others. They 
won the team match with 929 x 1,000, 
George Hausner scoring 189; Harold 
Follett, 186; Clifton Hollister, 186; John 
Peters, 187, and Joseph Patterson, 181. 
Canandaigua was second with 901, El- 
mira third with 897, and Binghamton 
fourth with 892. 

In the kickers’ handicap, the first three 
men scored possibles but on counting the 


direct number of bullseyes, Hollister of 
Ithaca won by a wide margin. 

Stuart Edmonds, of Elmira, scored 195 
x 200 in the main events, recording a pos- 
sible prone and 95 offhand. The sum- 
mary, other than the main event, follows: 


Rifle Match, standing, any sights, possible 50: 
R. Lobdell, Binghamton, 48; S. Edmonds, Elmira, 
47; M. Wahlgren, Canandaigua, 46. 

Pistol Match, .22 caliber, possible 100: S. Ed- 
monds, Elmira, 77; D. Derby, Auburn, 71; G. 
Hausner, Ithaca, 70. 

Kickers’ Handicap, iron sights, standing, possible 
100: C. Hollister, Ithaca, 100; H. Cornish, Canan- 
daigua, 100; L. Winter, Canandaigua, 100. 

Special Match, standing, any sights, possible 100: 
Wahlgren, Canandaigua, 91; Cornish, Canandaigua, 
89; Lawyer, Binghamton, 88. 


The Association, now composed of 21 
clubs, invites to membership any club in- 
terested in improving rifle shooting in its 
particular town. S. W. Fisher, 21 Gordon 
Place, Ilion, N. Y., will answer all in- 
quiries. 





Guns vs. 


Burglar, Captor Get Equal 


HE next time that James D. Chalmers, 27 

years old, 215 West Utica Street, encoun- 
ters an intruder in his home in the early morn- 
ing hours he probably will invite him to sit down 
and have a cup of coffee and lecture him on the 
futility of crime in an effort to have him go 
about his business. 

Early yesterday Chalmers was confronted with 
the problem of how to get rid of an unwelcome 
guest who had forced his way into his home 
through a rear window. He decided to be as 
rough as his guest, according to police, and poked 
a revolver against the man’s ribs ‘and held him at 
bay while he called the police. 

It was not long before Lieut. William E. 


Mayor George A. Hahn, of the village of South 
Chicago Heights, Ill., made effective use of his pistol 
when a bandit car drew alongside his automobile on 
a deserted stretch of road near Chicago on June 23. 
His shots killed one of the three bandits and the 
other two fled. 

Disregarding personal danger when commanded to 
stop, the mayor stepped on the accelerator. The 
bandits fired on him but he returned the fire. 
Neither he nor Mrs. Court Kraemer, a neighbor, who 
was riding with him, was injured, while Mayor 
Hahn had the experience of seeing one of his bullets 
bring to an end the life of one of the thugs. 

“What we need is not so much drastic laws to pre- 
vent the sale of weapons as quick and punitive sen- 
tences for criminals who carry them.’’—From edi- 
torial in Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Robbers, in the fourth time in eight days to hold 
up the barbecue stand of C. D. Allen and his son, 
Carl, in Memphis, Tenn., on June 26, were driven 
off when the younger Allen seized a revolver. The 
place has been held up 15 times in 7 years. 








Three young gunmen who attempted to hold up 
the drug store of Louis F. Porter, Medford, Mass., 
fled when Porter snatched his own gun from a shelf 
and threatened to fire. The bandits made their 
getaway in an automobile. 


A gun frightened off two men and a woman who 
attempted to break into the garage of Mrs. Ben 
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Bandits 


Fines Upon Arraignment 


Downey and Patrolman William J. Schneider 
arrived and took charge of things. They lost no 
time in arresting the visitor, Francis J. Boyle, 24 
years old, 699 Elmwood Ave., on a charge of un- 
lawful intrusion. Then they began talking things 
over with Chalmers and learned that he had no 
license for his weapon. So guest and host were 
taken to the Cold Spring station together. 

Boyle, when arraigned in city court yesterday 
before Judge Clifford J. Chipman, pleaded guilty 
to being an unwelcome guest and was fined $25. 
And Chalmers, the hero, was informed by Judge 
Chipman that his exhibition of bravery would cost 
him $25 also. 
Possessing firearms.—Buffalo Courier-Express. 


He pleaded guilty to illegally 


Kohner in Waverly, Ohio, on June 12. Edgar Pyle 
was the one whose use of the pistol drove the 
would-be robbers away. 





A man, alleged to have been attempting to enter 
the home of Jack Larkin in Pekin, Ill., on June 
6, was shot and killed by Larkin. 





In an attempt to rob the store of A. Glenn Over- 
bey, in Franklin, Tenn., on June 18, one of four 
men was seriously wounded by the store proprietor, 
who is a veteran of the World War and commander 
of the Franklin Post, American Legion. 

An attempt to rob the Quality Meat Market in 
Hoopestown, Ill., on June 1, was abandoned by four 
burglars when a load of shot came in their direc- 
tion. The shot was fired by a bakery employe. 

Dr. Herman T. Reinecke, of New York, secretary 
of the Board of Missions of the Preslterian Church, 
used a pistol in an endeavor to halt bandits who had 
broken into his father-in-law’s drug store in Chicago 
on June 6 but the robbers made good their escape. 


In a gun battle staged in the darkness of a Long 
Beach (Calif.) grocery store on June 23, a burglar 
suspect was shot and wounded by Officer J. W. John- 


son and his accomplice was captured. 





One of three men, while driving away after pay- 
ing a robbery visit to the Aux Sable (Ill.) cabin of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Simon, of Joliet, was killed 


instantly on June 30 by a shotgun charge fired by 
Thomas Wells, who had been awakened by the stir. 
Two of the men escaped in the darkness. ‘The slain 
robber was later identified as the driver of the ma- 
chine in which five bandits rode when they robbed 
the Spring Valley City Bank several months previ- 
ously. 

Awakening early in the morning of April 17, Ru- 
dolph F. Grosskopf, of Indianapolis, found a colored 
robber in his room. He reached for his pistol and 
fired. The intruder fell dead. Grosskopf’s wife and 
young son were in the same room at the time. 

An armed, masked bandit was shot and killed by 
Mrs. Myrtle Gairnese, of San Francisco, as he fled 
from her home after robbing her of $30 shortly after 
midnight June 29. It was the second time the same 
bandit had robbed Mrs. Gairnese within a week. 





The crack of a pistol was enough to assure a 
Mexican, one of three robbers who attempted to enter 
the grocery store of Leon Joseph, in Kansas City, 
Mo., on May 22, that he had been shot. His two 
accomplices fled but the Mexican lay on the floor 
and groaned. An examination revealed he only 
imagined one of the bullets fired by Joseph had 
struck him. However, the attempted robbery was a 
failure, due to the grocer’s prompt action with his 
pistol. 








AN INVITATION AND CHALLENGE 
FROM TEXAS 


Pe shooters in Texas plan a Labor 
Day Pistol Shoot and extend to every 
state in the United States, and any others 
interested, to participate. The idea is to 
select an All-States Pistol Team of 5 men, 
and to shoot for high honors in the United 
States and in your own state, both for team 
and individual honors. 


When fired: Sunday or Monday, September 4 or 5. 

Open to: Anyone, anywhere. 7 

Course of fire: 60 shots for: record,’ twice over the 
50-yard National Match Course; slow fire, one minute 
per shot; timed fire, 20 seconds per string of 5; 
rapid fire, 10 seconds per string of S. : 

Arm: Any pistol or revolver of .32 or larger caliber, 
not over 7'-inch barrel. ne A 

Targets: Standard American, or Official Police. 

Entrance fee: 10 cents, to defray postage and issu- 
ing bulletin to all competitors. 

Prizes: None. cx 

Fired: On your own club or individual range. 

Rules: At least 2 witnesses present. When a 
shooter once commences his score it must be finished 
as soon as practicable. Abnormally high scores 
should be signed by 2 witnesses. Scores to be mailed 
in letter to the undersigned as soon as possible after 
match. (Don’t send targets, but list each shot fired 
for purpose of properly Creedmooring ties.) 


Bulletin showing standing will be issued 
as soon as possible following match. 
Prompt mailing of scores will expedite this. 
Entries need not be made in advance; just 
shoot and send in your scores. Corre- 
spondence from shooters over the country 
is invited. We are anxious to have you 
as our shooting guest on either of the dates 
mentioned. If for any reason you can’t 
shoot September 4 or’5, shoot during the 
preceding week. 

We want to see how many pistol shoot- 
ers there are in the United States. If we 
get less than 500 scores we shall be dis- 
appointed, so let’s all pitch in and shoot for 
the All-States Team and National and 
State Individual honors.—L. L. CLINE, 
N. R. A. State Secretary for Texas, 325 
Cedar St., San Antonio, Tex. 











KRAG REMODELED BY AN AMATEUR GUNSMITH, A MEMBER OF THE 


OTTUMWA 


MEMBER of the Ottumwa (Iowa) 

Rifle Club has turned out a fine piece 
of worksmanship in the remodeling of a 
Krag rifle, demonstrating what can be ac- 
complishing in this line by a pure amateur. 
The specifications, as described by Ray 
D. Utecht, secretary of the Ottumwa 
club, are listed as follows: 

Pitch down, 3% inches; drop at comb, 
134 inches; drop at heel, 214 inches; cast 
off, 1% inch at heel; stock at thickest 
point, 134 inches at butt-plate; length of 
butt-plate from toe to heel, 6 inches; 
length of stock from middle of butt-plate 
to trigger, 13 inches. 
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A piece about % inch thick was cut 
from the top of the stock, beginning just 
ahead of the comb. Then a piece of 
matched walnut wood was dolled on this 
place. There was a 2-inch piece added 
to the bottom of the stock in a like man- 
ner. The stock was then worked down to 
the specifications as outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

The balance of the gun after remodeling 
is such that it will set on the butt-plate 
in upright position. The pistol grip adds 
greatly in handling the gun and the high 
comb fits right against the cheek, affording 
the best-feeling gun members of the club 
have ever examined. 





Official Results—N. R. A. 
Outdoor Matches 


NOTE.—Following are results of the second series of N. R. A. Individual Outdoor Rifle and Pisto 


Matches fired during May. 


Due to increased entries and limited space in the Magazine, names and score 


of only the high ten at the most in the various events are given. 


Bulletin No. 1 


WOMEN’S INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION. 
SHIP 
(10 Entries) 

Conditions: 20 shots for record at 50 yards; 20 
shots for record at 100 yaras. Metallic sights. To 
the winner, a silver medal; second to fifth, bronze 
medals. 

1. Mrs. Edna Secord, Seattle, Wash. 393 
2. Mrs. Edna Pauch, Somerville, N. J. 392 
3. Mary J. Herig, Belleville, Mich......... 388 
4. Mrs. Anna Poe, Wichita, MME i, c60 xc, 388 
5. Veta Marie Collins, St. Paul, Minn. > ene 
6. Mrs. P. F. Kittredge, North Adams, Mass. 386 

7. Margaret Smith, Detroit, Mich... ee 
8. Mrs. J. T. Stone, Wichita, Kans......... 382 
9. Dr. Pearl Schulz, Cleveland, Ohio . a 
10. Mrs. Alice Windnagle, Penn Yan, N. Y... 379 

Bulletin No. 2 
TYRO 50-YARD MATCH 
(186 Entries) 

Conditions: 40 shots for record. Metallic sights. 
To the winner, a sterling silver medal; second to 
tenth, bronze medals. Percentage medals. 

1. Bert Schilling, Newport, Minn........... 400 
2. R. N. Jones, Madera, Calif... .. 400 
3. Frank Peck, Fort Worth, Tex........... 399 
4. H. M. Boardman, Virginia, Minn... 399 
5. Louis White, New York City, N. Y...... 399 

6. Alan B. Salkeld, Indiana, Pa............. 398 

7. James Edmunds, Alberta, Oita eRetie 395 
8. George Carnright, Cristobal, C. Z......... 396 
9. E. B. Mechling, Scarsdale, N. Y....... . 395 
10. Arthur Carlson, Marquette, Mich. 395 


Bulletin No. 3 


TYRO 100-YARD MATCH 
(121 Entries) 


Conditions: 40 shots for record. Metallic sights. 
To the winnér, a silver medal; second to tenth, bronze 
medals. Percentage medals. 


1. Albert L. Dunagan, Whitefish, Mont.. 399 
3. 2. Edmonds, Elmira, N. ~ eashaoet 397 
3. James Edmunds, Alberta, Se 396 
4. F. A. Oliver, Lisbon, N. Dak............ 393 
5. Frank Peck, Fort Worth, Tex.......... 393 
6. O. S. Wodrich, Jacksonville, Fla. —_ 
7. D. Fenton Windnagle, Penn Yan, N. Ra 393 
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8. William Wheeler, Baltimore, Md. ....... 392 
9. F. F. Sutherland, Cumberland, Md....... 392 
10. Arthur Carlson, Marquette, Mich........ 391 

Bulletin No. 4 
50-YARD OFFHAND MATCH 
(45 Entries) 

Conditians: 40 shots for record, standing. To the 
winner, a silver medal; second to tenth, bronze 
medals. 

1. Edward J. Muhl, Toronto, Iowa 390 
2. S. C. Edmonds, Elmira, N. Y. 383 
3. Edward Dehnert, Lu Verne, lowa 382 
4. W. R. Amos, Rocky River, Ohio 378 
5. William Schweitzer, Hillside, N. J. 378 
6. Mike Altman, Lu Verne, lowa 374 
7. Alfred K. Friedrich, Ames, Iowa.... 370 
8. R. M. Edmonds, Elmira, N. Y...... 370 
9. Lyell W. Miller, Lu Verne, Iowa 369 
10, Harold P. Sorensen, Lu Verne, Iowa 368 

Bulletin No. 5 
N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL SMALL-BORE 
CHAMPIONSHIP (AGGREGATE) 
Conditions: Scores made in the Individual 50-Yard 


and 100-Yard Championship Matches constitute the 
total score for this event. To the winner, a gold 
medal; a sterling silver medal to the runner-up; 
eight bronze medals to the remaining highest eight 
campetitors. 


50-yd 100-yd. Total 
Champ. Champ. Score 

1. Leo Kaufman, Munich, 
N. Dak. 400 400 800 

2. McLeod Greathouse, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 399 399 798 

3. Thurman Randle, Dallas, 
Tex. ; 399 399 798 

4. R. H. McGarity, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 399 399 798 

5. Lt. Morton Solomon, White 
Plains, 398 399 797 

‘iG. &. Hughes, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 399 398 797 

7. E. V. Menefee, Rising Sun, 
Ind. 399 398 797 

8. H. S. Jennings, Wewoken, 
Okla. 400 397 797 
9. H.C. Nielson, Neenah, Wis. 398 398 796 
10. KR. C. Pope, Dalias, Tex.. 398 398 796 


Bulletin No. 6 


50-YARD SMALL-BORE SPRING 
CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 


(213 Entries) 

Conditions: 40 shots for record. To the winner, a 
gold medal. To the high competitor using iron sights, 
provided he is not the winner, a sterling silver medal. 
Nine bronze medals to the remaining highest nine 


competitors. Percentage medals. 
1. W. R. Amos, Rocky River, Ohio........ 400 
2. Leo Kaufman, Munich, N. Dak... 400 
3. Ralph Cory, Newton, Iowa. ear 400 
4. Lewis N. Mac Leod, Roslyn, i ae 400 
S:'S. 3. Vieewee, Breen, Wz. Y..........25- 400 
6. Emmet Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn..... 400 
7. Henry S. Jennings, Wewoka, Okla....... 400 
8. Lee Murtaugh, Roslyn, N. Y............ 400 
Ae Oe eee 400 
10. Edward Menefee, Rising Sun, Ind........ 399 
Bulletin No. 7 
100-YARD SMALL-BORE SPRING 
CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 
(195 Entries) 
Conditions: 40 shots for record. To the winner, a 
gold medal. To the high competitor using iron sights, 


provided he is not the winner, a silver medal. Nine 
bronze medals to the remaining highest nine com- 


petitors. Percentage medals. 

1. Leo Kaufman, Munich, N. Dak.......... 400 
2. Thomas Crookes, Wallingford, Conn. 400 
3. Jack Stringfellow, Fort Worth, Tex. . 400 
4. Ralph H. McGarity, Washington, D. C... 399 
5. McLeod Greathouse, Fort Worth, Tex. 399 
6. Morton Solomon, White Plains, N. Y. 399 
7. Thurman Randle, Dallas, Tex... 399 
8. R. C. Pope, Dallas, Tex. ‘ 398 
9. Edw. Menefee, Rising Sun, Ind. 398 
10. Joseph B. Nial, Jr., Troy, N. Y..... 398 


Bulletin No. 8 


SMALL-BORE FREE-RIFLE SPRING 
CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 


(31 Entries) 
20 shots, standing; 20 shots, kneeling; 
No time limit. Each stage to be 
fired in strings of 10 shots. To the winner of the 
match, the aggregate of the three stages, a gold 
medal; a sterling silver medal to the runner-up; to 


Conditions: 
20 shots, prone. 


the eight next high competitors, bronze medals. 
Percentage medals. 

1. Paul J. St. Jean, Thompsonville, Conn... 524 
2. Morton Solomon, White Plains, N. Y. 517 
3. John B. Adams, Stanford Univ., Calif. 516 
4. Emmet Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn..... 512 
5. William Schweitzer, Hillside, N. J. 507 
6. Merle L. Israelson, Corry, Pa.... 507 
7. W. P. Smith, Miami, Fla. 494 
8. John M. Toker, Jr., Rialto, Calif. 490 
9. Raymond Brown, Westbury, N. Y. 487 
10. Alfred K. Friedrich, Ames, lowa 485 


Bulletin No. 9 


INDIVIDUAL JUNIOR CHAMPION- 
SHIP 


(418 Entries) 
(See N. R. A. Junior Rifle News section for results 
of this match.) 


Bulletin No. 10 


200-YARD PRONE MATCH 


(73 Entries) 


Conditions: 20 shots for record, slow fire, prone. 
To the winner, a gold medal; second a sterling silver 
medal; to the high competitor using iron sights, pro- 
vided he is not the winner or runner-up, a silver 
medal; bronze medals to the remaining eight highest 
competitors. 


1. Charles G. Hamby, Atlanta, Ga......... 195 
2. E. D. Shumaker, Scio, Ohio. . 194 
3. C. R. Riple, Dennison, Ohio............ 193 
4. Ralph F. Izard, Chicago, Ill. ; 193 
5. Michael J. Blackwell, Cleveland, Ohio. . 192 
6. Edward Menefee, Rising Sun, Ind. 192 
7. R. E. Rainsberger, Uhrichsville, Ohio.... 191 
8. John Crenshaw, Greenville, Ala......... 191 
9. Charies Johnson, Upper Darby, Pa....... 191 
10. Edson W. Hall, Hollister, Mo........... 191 
Bulletin No. 11 
200-YARD STANDING MATCH 
(34 Entries) 
Conditions: 20 shots, slow-fire standing. To the 


winner, a gold medal; second, a sterling silver medal; 
to the highest competitor using iron sights, provided 
he is not the winner or runner-up, a silver medal; 
bronze medals to the remaining eight highest com- 
petitors. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


1. O. Willie Olson, Silverton, Orey.......... 98 
2. H. E. Keotah, Oklahoma City, Okla...... 97 
3. Sam Bond, New Philadelphia, Ohio...... 96 
4. Oswald D. Lewis, E. Windsor Hill, Conn. 95 
5. Franklin D. B. Smith, E. Chatham, N. Y. 95 
6. Henry S. Jennings, Wewoka, Okla......... 93 
7. John O. Oiden, Minneapolis, Minn....... 93 
8. Alvin Bodenschatz, San Jose, Calif....... 93 
9. Franklin D. West, Des Moines, Iowa.... 92 
10. Harry J. Black, Des Moines, Iowa...... 92 


Bulletins 12, 13, 14 and 15 will be published next 


month. 
Note.—All ties have been broken in accordance 
with N. R. A. rules. 


MIDDLESEX RIFLE CLUB 


ARLY in 1931, the Middlesex ( Mass.) 

Rifle Club acquired a new 200-yard 
range at West Concord. There are two 
log structures on the property—one small, 
windowless cabin for the storage of tar- 
gets, ammunition, telephones, tools, etc., 
and the other a shelter with one open side, 
with a large fireplace, stone floor and rus- 
tic furniture for the members. There is 
a fine spring nearby. Four double-sashed 
target frames were installed at the butts, 
brush and trees were cut and the firing 
point leveled and grassed down. The range 
was duly inspected and approved by the 
Massachusetts ordnance officer. 

Three open shoots were held during the 
year on holidays as follows: April 20 
(Patriots’ Day), May 30 and July 4. At 
these shoots prizes to the value of $100 
were given outright and, in addition, cups 
for annual competition were awarded to 
winners of various events. A club cham- 
pionship shoot for members only was con- 
ducted on Saturday afternoons from May 
16 to August 1. Cash prizes, medals and 
a cup were awarded the winner and run- 
ners-up in this event. 

The club entered two 6-man teams in 
the Eastern Massachusetts Rifle League 
series with fifteen teams competing. Mid- 
dlesex Team No. 1 finished in a tie for 
first place with Massachusetts Rifle Asso- 
ciation Team No. 1. The latter team 
won the shootoff, which was held Decem- 
ber 26, 1931. Two first places were won 
by Middlesex Club teams and several in- 
dividual members took first prizes at the 
New England Rangers shoot held at Low- 
ell on September 26 and 27. Four members 
competed and qualified for places on the 
Massachusetts Civilian Rifle Team, which 
finished in Class B in the National Rifle 
Team Match, 1931. 

The club now has a fine range, interest 
in all events runs high and a successful 
year is anticipated in 1932. 





WOMAN OUTSHOOTS MEN WITH .45 


OMPETING against the best shots of 
ail branches of the service in the 
Panama Canal Zone and civilian marks- 
men as well, Mrs. J. Thompson, a member 
of the Balboa Gun Club and of the N. R. 
A., took first place in the .45-caliber pistol 
match in the last departmental small-arms 
matches at Fort Clayton. She has been 
shooting only the past two years. 
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COMING EVENTS 


The United Services of New England will hold 
their annual tournament at Wakefield, Mass., August 
7 to 14, inclusive, and in connection with it will be 
held the N. R. A. First Corps Area “Little Camp 
Perry.”” The matches will include the Coast Guard 
Trophy and the Crowell Trophy Matches, these tro- 
phies having been assigned the meet by the N. R. A. 
The program also includes other N. R. A. Matches 
for medals: Camp Perry Instructors’ Match, Mem- 
bers’ Match, Individual Civilian Club Members’ 
Match and the President’s Match, besides the usual 
attractive list of annual United Services events. Ad- 
dress communications to United Services of New Eng- 
land, J. H. Pembroke, secretary, Room 200, State 
House, Boston, or, during the. tournament, to Mr. 
Pembroke at Camp Curtis Guild, Wakefield, Mass. 


Third Corps Area “Little Camp Perry,” Quan- 
tico, Va., August 24 to 27, inclusive. Trophies as- 
signed are the Marine Corps Trophy, President’s 
Match trophies, except Cavalrymen’s, and Herrick 
Trophy. Contact Maj. S. M. Harrington, Marine 
Corps Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

Fifth Corps Area “Little Camp Perry,”” Camp 
Perry, Ohio, August 30 to September 5. Trophies 
will include Small-Bore Wimbledon, Short-Range Two- 
Man Team, Dewar and Railwaymen’s International. 
The Preliminary Dewar and Camp Perry Individual 
Matches will also be fired. Contact Maj. Clyde L. 
Miller, 197 Tylane Road, Columbus, Ohio. 


Sixth Corps Area “Little Camp Perry,” Fort 
Sheridan, Ill., August 29 to September 5. Trophies 
assigned are the Wimbledon Cup, A. E. F. Rou- 
mania Cup. Individual Long Range Cup, Long Range 
Two-Man Team Trophy. Other N. R. A. annual 
match courses will also be fired. Contact A. R. Ep- 
stein, 1101 Conway Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Eighth Corps Area “Little Camp Perry,” to be 
held in conjunction with the Far Southwest Rifle, 
Pistol and Shotgun Matches at Fort Bliss, E] Paso 
Tex., September 26 to October 1. Besides a lengthy 
and attractive list of events, the Navy Cup, Cavalry- 
men’s Cup in the President’s Match, the Small-Bore 
Individual Short Range Trophy and the Clark Me- 
morial Pistol Trophy will be contended for, having 
been assigned to the meet by the N. R. A. Contact 
Dick Cunningham, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., El) 
Paso, Tex. 


The New Jersey National Guard will hold the 
Interdivisional and East Coast Pistol Matches at Sea 
Girt on August 13 and the 44th Division Pistol 
Matches, including Company Team Match, Regi- 
mental Team Match and the N. J. National Guard 
Individual Championship, on August 27, also at Sea 
Girt. All Service teams eligible are invited to enter. 
For complete details, address Lieut. Col. Charles W. 
Stark, N. J. National Guard, 27 Washington St. 
Newark, N. J. 


The National Capital Rifle Club, Washington, 
D. C., has listed Army Rifle Qualification Course D, 
200 yards, Army A target, for the third Sunday in 
August. 


The First Annual Northern Minnesota Small- 
Bore Shoot will be held August 20 and 21 on the 
range of the Virginia Rifle Club. The program in- 
cludes Individual Dewar Match, 50-Yard Military 
Position Offhand Match, Dewar Team Match, 50- 
Yard Free Rifle Offhand Match, Individual 50-Yard 
Prone Match, Individual 100-Yard Prone Match and 
North and South Match over Dewar Course, 10-man 
teams. Address Alex Ellison, secretary, Virginia Rifle 
Club, 121 Seventh St. South, Virginia, Minn. 

The Wisconsin Rifle Association will hold its 
state-wide matches August 7, beginning at 8 a. m. 
Squadding will cease at 8:45 a. m. The matches 
will be conducted on the Racine County line range, on 
highway 42, 15 miles south of Milwaukee. The 
high-power rifle matches include offhand and sitting 
rapid fire at 200 yards; sitting, prone slow fire, and 


prone rapid fire at 300 yards, and the aggregate. 
High-power pistol matches will be held on the 25- 
yard range, timed, rapid and slow. The small-bore 
rifle matches will be held over the Dewar course. 
The small-bore pistol matches will be held on the 
25-yard range, timed, rapid and slow. For bulletin 
of the matches, address Fred Ruffolo, Racine, Wis. 

The August small-bore program of the Illinois 
State Rifle Association includes: practice at 50 and 
100 yards on the 7th; 5-team match (No. 7) over 
the Dewar course on the 14th; Legion State Matches 
on the 21st, and a special] match sponsored by the 
Westric Club on the 28th. The last, an open in- 
vitational event, will probably be fired under Dewar 
conditions. 


The Second Annual Hudson Valley Small-Bore 
Championship Shoot will be held at the Pough- 
keepsie R. C. range at Vail’s Farm, on August 13 
and 14. The program includes the Chaimpionship 
Match, fired 20 shots at 50, 100 and 200 yards; S0- 
yard, 100-yard and 200-yard matches and reentries, 
any sights, and an iron-sight match at 50 and 100 
yards. H. A. Decker is secretary of the Pough- 
keepsie club. 





The Swiss Rifle Association, Inc., of Hudson 
County, N. J., will hold a 50-shot match at Laden- 
town, N. Y., on August 28. For information, ad- 
dress William Hofmann, secretary, 222 South St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


The Minnesota Rifle Association will conduct its 
Miniature Camp Perry Meet at Fort Snelling on Sep- 
tember 3, 4 and 5. While the meet is not one of the 
Regional “Little Camp Perrys” of the N. R. A., it is 
a shoot that will provide a most attractive program 
of events and draw large entry lists. For details 
address C. M. Saam, Secretary, Rifle and Revolver 
Association, 16th Floor, Telephone Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


The Convention Shoot (high power) of the Cali- 
fornia American Legion will be held at the Leona 
Heights range, Oakland, Calif., August 16 and pos- 
sibly 17. Members of recognized rifle and pistol 
clubs, whether members of the Legion or not, may 
participate. A special Krag event for Legionnaires 
is scheduled. Address Roy Mingins, Dept. Marksman- 
ship Director, 500 Sansome St., San Francisco. 


RECENT EVENTS 


The Plymouth (Mass.) Gun Club defeated the 
Henniker Gun Club on the Plymouth range in a 
recent match, 1,239 to 1,176. With 215 x 225, C. 
Fitch, of the winning team, was high individual. The 
match was fired at 50, 100 and 200 yards. 

The Everett (Mass.) Post American Legion Rifle 
Club, in its first match, lost to Winthrop (Mass.) 
Post, American Legion, 427 to 440. The match was 
fired June 12 at Fort Heath, 200 yards prone, s. f., 
20 shots per man. H. Henderson, of Winthrop, was 
high individual with 91 x 100. R. Green, of Win- 
throp, and A. Light, of Everett, each had a 90. 





The Norfolk and Western Railway Y. M. C. A., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, rang up a score of 1,943 x 2,000 
(five high men) in its triangular international mail 
match with the Hamburg (Germany) Police and 
Norwich (England), shot at 50 yards and 50 meters. 
The Portsmouth team fired its scores on June 25. 
R. V. Nutter made a 200 possible at 50 meters and 
197 x 200 at 50 yards to top his team mates. E. 
M. Farris was second with 199 at 50 yards and 195 
at 50 meters. (Scores of the two foreign teams had 
not arrived in time for publication here.) 

The Sabraton (W. Va.) Rifle Club defeated the 
Wetzel Rifle Club, New Martinsville, W. Va., 1,931 
to 1,888, in a shoulder-to-shoulder match over the 
Dewar course at Morgantown on June 19. E. Welt- 
ner, of Sabraton, was high individual with 391 x 400. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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AGAIN!!! THE “S 
SWEEP CLEAN 


56% of all shooters; 92% (11 out off) « 
33) of all those placing Ist, 2nd, ¢3rd 









One hundred and seventy-five shooters from all parts}{n the 
of the country took part in this year’s small borefsbles 
classic at Sea Girt, June 30—July 4. Throughout thefin th 
five days a brisk strong fish-tail wind made shooting}yinnii 
very difficult. As usual it proved almost impossiblefram, | 
to win with anything but the most accurate ammu-ln the 
nition available— Palma Match or Palma Hi-Speed.fand 5t 
Mr. Schweitzer, of the Maplewood, N. J. Rifle Club, They won first place in all but one of the 12 indivij0n th 
gw a a or tee Gutae Pane Spedtol, che dual matches, including the re-entries, and they wereflaterst 


Spencer, and placed second in the 100-yd. Individ- 1—2—3—in ten of them. four h 
ual. Naturally, he shot Palma Match, 





Wm. P. Schweitzer, Winner of the Grand Aggregate 


Eastern Individual Grand Aggregate teeGlene Pecan TE 
Ist—Harold J. Wood . é ‘ - Score 294 1lst—Wm. P. Schweitzer 9 - Score 1092 2nd—G. Wilkinson § . 
2nd—H. M. Wolfe ‘ , ‘ . Score 292 2nd—Gene Farren . . ‘ - Score 1078 3rd—C. St. John J... 
3rd—R. H. Betts. : ‘ é - Score 292 3rd—S. A. Colborne i - Score 1071 All shal Match 
All shot Palma Match The first seven -— <= oe — were won with os 
atma atc 
Palma Individual in—H. A. Dect 
: Spencer Match 
1st—Wm. P. Schweitzer ‘ ‘ - Score 218 ist—Wm. P. Schweit s 1986 " 
2nd—Geo. B. Sheld r ‘ . — 218 st— - Ke weitzer. : . core 
3rd a 8: bec compe . ~ ye 218 2nd— _ A. Willners ° . - Score 186 AGAIN ee A 
All shot Palma Match 3rd—F. O. Kuhn . - Score 185 
All shot Pubes Match IN ENG 
iain 300 Yard Individual , " Long Range Individual 
st— orsa . core i 
2nd—C. H. Johnson é f 2 . ina 22 Ist—W. B. Woodring . ‘ - Score 189 
3rd—E. J. Miner. : . Score 90 27d—R. A. Swigart ° ‘ - Score 189 
3rd—W. Jensen - Score 186 
Mr. Corsa shot Palma Hi- iain others, Palma Match All Ba Polina eae h 
Camp Perry Special Swiss Match 
1st—Wm. P. Schweitzer - Score396 ist—J.C. Jensen . a # . Score 19 
Shot Palma Match 2nd—H. C. Johnson : i . Score 17-17V 


3rd—W. J. Summerall . - Score 17-10V 
All shot Palma Match 


Unlimited Re-Entry Matches 





; 50 YARDS 
NEA, 1st—Thurman Randle . . - Score 500 
"ys 2nd—Gene Farren . . «~. «. Score 500 
2s y 3rd—R. H. McGarity. . - Score 500 
$y: q . All shot Palma Match. 12 of the 15 possibles scored 
3%) ie 2 in this match were made with Palma 
aN? h 100 YARDS 
sit 1st—T. Randle ‘ i - Score 500 
‘ > 2nd—Gene Farren . ‘ ‘ . Score 500 
3rd—R. H. McGarity. . Score 498 


All shot Palma Match 


Practically All Small Bore Records Have Been Made With Remington Ammunition. No Ammunition @es With 


WHY HANDICAP YOURSELF? . .| S 


© 1932 R. A. Co. 
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GIRT SHOOTERS” 
H REMINGTON 


ut of?) of all winners; 90% (29 out of 
nd, ¢3rd — Shot Remington Ammunition 


I parts{in the 50-yard unlimited re-entry, 12 of the 15 pos- 

| borefsbles scored were made with Palma Match. 

yut theflh the 4-man team matches 3 out of 4 on both 

ootingjvinning teams, including the high man on each 

ossibleftam, shot’ Palma. ' 
Ns ae 
izabeth, N. J. 

Winner of Eastern Small 
Bore Championship 


The outstanding tar- 
get on the wind-swept 
range was the remark- 
able 10X possible 
Score 48g Eastern Two-Man Team Match made at 100 yds. with 
S 79 Palma Match by Mr. 
} sae ae Ist—F. A. Kent, H. J. Wood Wood in winning the 


Score 766 Eastern Individual 
2nd—R. H. Betts, J. H. Rackie ... Match at 50, 100 and 
” Score 761 200 yds. with 294 x 

Score 455 All shot Palma Match 300. 


Interstate Team Match 


wi flies nsiggaaa pom 1115 Palma Team Match 
J. A. Willners, G. H. Sittler, J. H. Rackie, R. C. 1st—Bear Rock Rifle Club Score 892 


Parry, R. H. Betts, C. H. son, 
nip — aren R. C. Parry, W. Boone, E. Handwerk, L.E. Bittner 


Five out of the six, including the four high men, shot Palma The three high men shot Palma Match 


2nd—Connecticut Score 1099 2nd—National Capitol Rifle Club Score 892 


Wilkinson, F. O. Kuhn, R. H. Nisbet, C. S. R.H.McGarity, D.McGarity, J.D. McNabb, W.Jensen 
Neary, S. A. Colborne, C. J. Walker. Three of the four, including the two high men, shot Palma Match 


All shot Palma Match 3rd—D. C. National Guard Score 889 


J. C. Jensen, C. S. Shields, T. A. Riley, W. R. Stokes 


Eastern Team Match Three of the four shot Pulma Match 


1st—D. C. National Guard Score 1169 
J.C. Jensen, C.S. Shields, T. A. Riley, W.R. Stokes 
Three of four, including the high man, shot Palma Match 
2nd—National Capitol Score 1169 


R. H. McGarity, Donald McGarity, W. Jensen, 


J. D. McNabb. 
All shot Palma Match 


3rd—Frankford Arsenal Score 1167 
J. H. Rackie, W. T. Bryan, G. R. Hess, O. Hen- 


ningsen. 
All shot Palma Match 


nition @es With Remington For Accuracy. More Kleanbore .22’s Are Sold Than All Other Makes Combined. 


SHOOT PALMA MATCH TO WIN 
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(A Division of the National Rifle Association devoted to teaching every boy and girl in America the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 


And Now the Summer Camps 


NCE more we are brought back to 
the great outdoors to the summer 
camps, private and _ institutional, 

where thousands of boys and girls are again 
privileged to compete in their natural out- 
door activity—rifle shooting. The many 
boy and girl educators realize the benefits 
to be derived from this training and their 
cooperation and untiring efforts have 
helped immeasurably in making the 
N. R. A. Junior program of rifle marks- 
manship training and competition one of 
the most popular camp activities. Not 
only is shooting an enjoyable sport. but it 
develops in competitors those qualities of 
sportsmanship, fairplay, manliness and 
self-control and cooperation, which are so 
essential to success in life. 

More than 350 private and institutional 
camps are conducting this wholesome ac- 
tivity this year. Leaders and counselors 
directly in charge of instruction on the 
range have been provided with complete 
instruction literature, including manuals 
and the training course covering all phases 
of marksmanship. Many of these leaders 
and counselors have completed this course 
in advance of the camp season, as quali- 
fied and commissioned instructors. Junior 
competitors, likewise, have received rule 
books containing rifle-shooting instruction, 
a complete code of safety rules and also 
the course in decoration firing in 18 stages 
for 15 distinct awards. 

Many camps, under the assumption that 
their ranges will be more active than ever, 
have requisitioned supplies of the various 
medal and pin decorations, also diplomas 
on consignment, for immediate presenta- 
tion to their campers as the_necessary re- 
quirements for each stage are completed. 

Approximately 13,000 decorations in all 
stages were awarded to campers.a year 
ago. With an augmented list of approxi- 
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mately 20 new camps taking on this ac- 
tivity for the first time and, in addition, 
several camps that have been with us in 
this work in the past but were missed last 
year, there is every expectancy that the 
number of qualifications to campers during 
the present season will exceed 15,000. 
Qualification returns and reports of firing 
are made to National Headquarters 
weekly, thus providing a constant record 
of achievement and also eliminating the 
mountain of targets that are generally 
mailed at the close of the season. 

Rifle shooting as a constructive camp 
activity comes well recommended by camp 
directors who have installed the N. R. A. 
Junior program of training in their camps. 
Here are a few camp directors’ expressions 
of interest and enthusiasm on the program 
as a whole, the services rendered, also its 
attractiveness and popularity. 

“Rifle shooting is the greatest national 
feature a camp can put on its program.” 

“We had a great summer this year, and 
shooting was one of the main features 
and went over big with the parents as well 
as the boys.” 

“Rifle shooting was so popular that the 
instructor in camp held classes twice a 
day during the season of four weeks.” 

“T thank you for your prompt and hearty 
cooperation in making our rifle work one 
of the major attractions at our camp.” 

“T have been in camp work for a num- 
ber of years and never have I seen any- 
thing capture the fancy of Scouts as the 
work we are doing on the rifle range.” 

“There was quite a little opposition to 
the program before camp, but it proved 
next to swimming to be the most popular 
activity.” 

“The interest in this phase of our camp 
program is continually increasing both with 
our campers and leaders. It is also gaining 


considerable favor with the parents of the 
boys and girls who attend camp.” 

“Never has the sport been so popular 
here. We have doubled our range capacity 
and are running four squads daily.” 

“Rifle shooting this year at camp is one 
of the most if not the most popular sport.” 

“We experienced splendid success with 
our shooting program. Our plans call for 
greater improvement of our range and 
equipment another year.” 

“Am delighted to report our most suc- 
cessful camp season and to add that our 
rifle interest was unusually good.” 

“Each season seems to be more success- 
ful, but we believe that for this one just 
past, the enthusiasm and records of our 
girls have far surpassed our expectations.” 


New Camps 
Chief Ouray, Grandby, Colo. 
“y” Camp, Grand Mesa, Grand Junc- 

tion, Colo. 

Black Hawk, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
Wildview, Arkansas City, Kans. 
Kingswood, Bridgton, Maine. 
Wild-Croft, N. Windham, Maine. 
Trinity, W. Barnstead, N. H. 
Nyoda, Oak Ridge, N. J. 
Claude, Ripley, N. Y. 
Hilltop, Kelsey, N. Y. 
Read, Mahopac, N. Y. 
Hy-Lake, Rock Island, Tenn. 
Mountain Run, DuBois, Pa. 
Minocqua, Minocqua, Wis. 
Tivoli, Cecil, Wis. 
Nixon, Little River, S. C. 
Susquehanna, New Milford, Pa. 
Manitou, New Auburn, Wis. 
Black Fox, Calif. 
Carson, Loysville, Pa. 
Gifford, South Omaha, Nebr. 
Appoquinimink, Middletown, Dela. 
Haley, West Branch, Mich. 
Birch Hill, New Durham, N. H. 
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Marston, Calif. 
Potawotami, Ind. 
Wigwassin Rangers, Can. 
Toquam, Conn. 

Loyola, Ala. 

Riverside Summer, Calif. 


ENLARGED PROGRAM OF SUMMER 
CAMP MATCHES 


CCOMPLISHMENTS in intercamp 

shooting contests vary, of course, ac- 
cording to the time devoted to the sport, 
the equipment and range facilities and to 
the number participating. However, all 
affiliated camps are invited, yes, and ex- 
pected to have at least one team entered in 
the National Camp Matches. Although 
conducted in two distinct sections for boys’ 
camps and for girls’ camps, the program 
this year has been enlarged, providing for 
Junior and senior teams in each section. 
In other words, four matches are sched- 
uled, a Junior and senior match for af- 
filiated girls’ camps and a Junior and 
senior match for boys’ camps. Appropriate 
trophies and individual medals will be 
awarded to the four winning teams, and 
the high team will be declared the Na- 
tional Camp Champion. 

The match conditions provide for as 
many Junior and senior teams represent- 
ing an affiliated camp as is desired. The 
Junior teams consist of campers under 16 
years and the senior teams consist of 
members 16, 17 and 18 years of age. 
Juniors may fire as members of a senior 
team, but no one camper may fire on more 
than one team. Seniors may not fire on 
Junior teams. 

Teams will consist of as many as 10 and 
not less than 5 campers. Competitors 
will fire in the prone position, 10 shots 
for record, using the official 5-bullseye 
targets, furnished by National Head- 
quarters. 

The matches may be fired at any time 
prior to August 15, and returns must 
reach National Headquarters on or be- 
fore August 20. This will allow for the 
scoring of targets and the mailing of bul- 
letins and trophies to the winning camps 
before the close of the season. 

Increased affiliation and an enlarged 
program providing for Junior and senior 
matches should mean increased entries, 
surpassing the record of 150 team entries 
of a year ago. 


Match Conditions—Junior Summer 
Camp Team Matches 

Open to: Rifle teams from boys and girls 
summer camps affiliated and in good 
standing with the National Rifle As- 
sociation. 

Teams: Boys and girls teams will com- 
pete in separate sections of the 
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Summer Camp Matches. In each 
section there will be two matches, 
one for Junior campers under 16 
years and one for senior campers 16, 
17 and 18 years of age. Junior camp- 
ers may fire as members of a senior 
team, but no camper may fire on 
more than one team. Senior campers 
may not fire on Junior teams. Teams 
will consist of not more than 10 or 
less than 5 campers. The 5 high 
scores will count. 

Entries: Camps may enter as many Junior 
and senior teams as desired. Entries 
may be made at any time after the 
camp is affiliated. No entry fee. 

Targets: Ten official N. R. A. 50-foot 5- 
bullseye targets will be mailed for 
each team, with a team entry form 
for the listing of competitors’ names, 
home addresses and ages. 

Course: Ten record shots, 2 shots in each 
bullseye per man prone. Five high 
scores to count for team total. 

When fired: Targets may be fired at any 
time during camp season, but must 
be completed before August 15. 

Distance: 50 feet from firing point to 
target. 

Rifles: Any small bore firing any .22- 
caliber rim-fire ammuntion. 

Sights: Metallic. 


Witness: All firing must be personally 
witnessed By the camp counselor in 
charge, the director or some adult 
appointed by him. 


Returns: All 10 targets, fired or unfired, 
for each team, with the team entry 
form completely filled in must be re- 
turned to National Headquarters on 
or before August 20. Teams failing 
to make complete returns will be dis- 
qualified. 


Prizes: Trophies to the high Junior and 
senior team in each section of the 
matches. Medals to the team mem- 
bers. The title “N. R. A. Camp 
Champion” to the high team. 


DANIEL BOONE RIFLE CLUB CLOSES 
SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


T THE close of a season notable for 
enthusiasm and good attendance, the 
Daniel Boone Junior Rifle Club, of Omaha, 
held its competition match for the club 
cup and medal awards. The club cup and 
gold medal were won by David Smith; 
second place silver medal, by Dick Haugh, 
and third place bronze medal, by Melvin 
Osborne. 
The trophies were presented at a ban- 
quet at the Omaha club, which was ar- 
ranged under the chairmanship of Melvin 


Osborne, with mothers of the winners as 
honor guests. 

During the season 54 medals and 16 
bars were awarded for individual compe- 
tition. Bill Barr, secretary of the club, 
completed his string of 10 prone targets 
toward the Distinguished Rifleman bar. 

The club was again under the instruc- 
torship of Sergt. S. B. Moore, D. E. M. L. 
The members of the club regret that 
Sergeant Moore will not be able to take 
charge next year. It is exceptionally for- 
tunate, however, that they have succeeded 
in securing as instructor Tom Organ, who 
gave so good account of himself at Camp 
Perry. In 1929 he competed as a member 
of the Seventh Corps Area C. M. T. C. 
team, and in 1930 and 1931 was with the 
Nebraska Civilian team which finished 
first in 1930 and second in 1931. He was 
high man on this team. Tom won the 
Nebraska grand champion’s cup both for 
rifle and pistol marksmanship this year. 

There is already a waiting list for 
membership in next season’s club, and if 
an instructor is available a second club 
may be organized. 

The officers of the club are Merrill 
Rohrbough, president; Dick Haugh, vice- 
president; Bill Barr, secretary; David 
Smith, treasurer, and Russell Clark, execu- 
tive officer, all of whom have shown 
marked ability in handling the duties as- 
signed them. 


EXPERT RIFLEMEN 


Raymond Sidenblad, Morris, Minn. 

Bertrem Lee Stolze, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Everett Woodward, Salina, Kans. 

Ruel Creitz, Salina, Kans. 

Garnet Guame, Salina, Kans. 

Zygmont Jaros, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

Norma Bradford, Auburn, Maine 

Hartley Lort, Auburn, Maine 

Frank Alexander, Xenia, Ohio 

Lewis Wine, Xenia, Ohio 

Bob Cammon, Parkland, Wash. 

Chet Paulson, Tacoma, Wash. 

Robert L. Hoppe, St. Paul, Minn. 

Robert G. Clasen, Davenport, Iowa 

Jack Rutherglen, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Rufus McCracken, Knoxville, Tenn. 

William Richards, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Fred Richmond, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Charles Wilkins, Knoxville, Tenn. 

William Marteny, Tucson, Ariz. 

Robert B. Yorke, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

George F. Bateson, Jr., Youngstown, 
Ohio 

Bob La Rue, Waterloo, Iowa 

B. C. Arnold, Pueblo, Colo. 

Leila Lewter, Pueblo, Colo. 

Pauline Jones, Pueblo, Colo. 

Margaret Crosby, Pueblo, Colo. 

Velma Williams, Pueblo, Colo. 

La Verne Femmer, Pueblo, Colo. 

Mariejean Hurlbut, Pueblo, Colo. 

Victor Bailey, Porterville, Calif. 
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C. Victor Barberis, Jackson Heights, 


i A 


Herbert C. Wiegand, St. Louis, Mo. 


Frank Ehrneford, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Homer D. Lowe, Jr., Point Pleasant, 


W. Va. 
Charles German, Fostoria, Ohio 
William Dexter, Birmingham, Ala. 
H. M. Sorkin, St. Louis, Mo. 
William Hughes, Madera, Calif. 
Richard Childs, Madera, Calif. 
William Amelung, St. Louis, Mo. 
M. Hayashi, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Francis Chang, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Arthur Lum, Honolulu, Hawaii 
John Baker, Waipahu, Hawaii 
Robert Kaya, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Hartwell Silva, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Arnold Kufferath, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Howard Dang, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Joe Fette, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Willis Danielson, Ft. Leavenworth, 


Kans. 


Bob Godfrey, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


Robert E. Haythorne, Chicago, Ill. 
Tom Bradford, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


Louis Veilleux, New Bedford, Mass. 


George R. Loder, Erie, Pa. 

Merrill Kathryn, Eau Claire, Wis. 
George Stone, Springfield, Mass. 
Victor Newton, Springfield, Mass. 


Sebastian Geluso, Ridgewood, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 
William Moore, Cramerton, N. C. 


Wilburn Johnson, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Byrl Pirtle, Green River, Wyo. 
George S. Lee, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Don Evans, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Otto Haas, Haverford, Pa. 


Darrough Grohman, San Antonio, Tex. 


William Zadik, San Antonio, Tex. 


Richard Koltermann, San Antonio, Tex. 
Kenneth A. Anderson, Montclair, N. J. 


August King, Joliet, Ill. 

Russell Dickie, Melrose, Mass. 
Jacob Feingold, Malden, Mass. 
Edward Fielding, Malden, Mass. 


Walter Gleitsmann, Malden, Mass. 


Charles Gormley, Malden, Mass. 
Benjamin Warrell, Malden, Mass. 
Leonard West, Malden, Mass. 
Richard Wolfson, Malden, Mass. 
Robert Woods, Malden, Mass. 
Lawrence Lowry, Malden, Mass. 
Franklin Stabner, Xenia, Ohio 


Frank R. Cordes, Jr., Bronx, New York 


City 


Elmer P. Renstrom, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 


BUTTERWORTH AGAIN WINS INDI- 
VIDUAL JUNIOR CHAMPIONSHIP 


IM BUTTERWORTH, of Highland 
Park, Ill., repeating his performance 
of a year ago, again turned in a score of 
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399 x 400, to take individual honors and 
the Junior Championship. John Lomas, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., also scored 399; 
but Butterworth outranked him for the 
lead, his first, third and fourth strings 
prone being possibles and his second string 
a 99. Lomas, with three possibles in his 
first, second and fourth string, dropped 
one point for a 99 in his third string. 
These competitors have been awarded 
gold and silver medals respectively, and 
8 bronze medals have been awarded the 
first 8 of the 10 listed who turned in scores 
totaling 398. 

In this match there were 418 entries 
and 270 submitted returns. The standing 
of competitors with scores of 375 or 
better are here listed. 


INDIVIDUAL JUNIOR CHAMPION- 


SHIP 


(418 Entries) 


Conditions: Four strings of ten shots each, prone. 
Metallic sights. To the winner, a gold medal; second, 
a sterling’ silver medal; third to tenth, bronze medals. 


os me 
mMOCRDNIAM AWN HS 


tt tet bee het tt te 
OBNIAN PW 


. Hal Falvey, Bridgeport, Conn. 
. Harlon B. Carter, Austin, Tex.... 
. Howard Kincheloe, Wichita, Kans. 
. Ed Gosart, Bridgeport, Conn. ... 
. Hal Clagett, Washington, D_ C. 

- Robert Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio 
. Abraham Kaplan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
- Downing Jenks, St. Paul, Minn. ~~ 
. Foster Wilkinson, Washington, D C..... 
. Vincent Tiefenbrunn, St. Louis; Mo..... 
. Stanley Douglas, Dunedin, Fla......... 
. Henry Callahan, Bridgeport, Conn. 
. Stockton Strong, Washington, D. C..... 
. Glendon Lakes, Xenia, Ohio aoe 
- John Warhola, New York City, N. Y.... 
. Albert Peters, New York City, N. Y..... 
. Frank Alexander, Xenia. Ohio. . 

. Paul Farren. Houston, Tex. elie 
. Donald McGarity, Washington. D. C.... 


- Jim Butterworth, Highland Park, Ill.... 


John Lomas, Bridgeport, Conn....... 


- Marshall Over, Ingomar, Mont...... 
- Orval Wilson, Porterville, Calif... . 


Sam Nelson, Bridgeport, Conn... 
Albert Ljutic. Richmond. Calif. 


Hendrick Sowle, Pottstown, Pa. 


. Franklin Stabner. Xenia, Ohio 


Tames Hvslop, Silver Springs. Md. 


. Donald Cook, Turlock, Calif. 

. Phillip Schuck, Xenia, Ohio 

. William Smythe, Kenilworth. III. 

2. Clinton Demmon, Kenilworth, III. 

. Ivan Mayer, Culver, Ind. is 
. Randolph Grimm, Washington. D. C..... 
. Guy Swannack, Porterville, Calif. sis 
_ George Bateson, Ir., Youngstown, Ohio. . 
. Royal Jones, Madera, Calif... . 
. Eugene Jones, San Bernardino, Calif. 

. Howard Syverson, Tacoma, Wash. 

. David Frank, Ossining, N. Y.... 

. Glenna McNeer, Jackson, Ohio 

. Richard. Murry, Porterville, Calif. 

. John Fitzgerald, New Haven, Conn. 


Charles Framburg, Culver, Ind. 


. Paul McNeill, St. Louis, Mo 

. Carroll L. Chapin. Glendale, Calif... 
. William Rolfing, Wilmette, Ill. 

. Maurice J. Koblitz, Culver. Ind 

. Robert Harkins, Clifton Hats., Pa. 


Alwin Cramer, Evanston, III. 


. William Schneider, Ellicott City, Md.... 
. Clifford Hess, New York City, N. Y. ... 
. Meigs Bartmess, Jr., Springfield, Mass... 
. Lloyd Jorgensen, Reedley, Calif. 

. Lewis Parker, Glen Rock, N. J. : 
5. Howard Mehrtens, New Yo:k City, N_ Y. 
. Albert Schulberg, Brooklyn, N. Y..... 

. Wesley Biastock, Waukegan, III. 

. Frank Lord, Auburn, Maine 

. Raymond Struble, New York City, N. Y. 
. Edward O'Neill, New York City, N. Y... 
. Earl Heidt, Turlock, Calif......... ee 


399 
399 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
398 
397 
397 
397 
397 
397 
397 
397 
396 
396 
396 
396 
396 
396 
396 
396 
396 
396 
395 
395 
395 
395 
395 
395 
395 
395 
395 
394 
394 
394 
393 
393 
393 
393 
393 
393 
393 
393 
392 
392 
392 
392 


-s 392 
. 392 


391 
391 
391 
391 
391 
391 
391 


146. 
147. 
148. 


162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 


. W. R. Schubart, New York City, N. Y... 
. Robert Brandeis, Brooklyn, N. Y....... 
. Arnold Abramson, Bronx, N. Y.......... 
. Alfred Doyle, Bywood, Pa. ........... 
. Sigrid Bergerson, Tacoma, Wash......... 
. Louis Fazen, Culver, Ind........... Te 
, Beem Wee, Sk. Pawl, Bitmn........00 
. Walter Lehwaldt, Waukegan, Ill........ 
. Clayton Chittim, Turlock, Calif. ....... 
. David Summerfield, St. Paul, Minn..... 
. Charles Gaffney, Hamden, Conn........ 


Harold Dion, Turlock, Calif........... 


. Reuben Schwager, Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
. Roland Hutchinson, Hibbing, Minn...... 
. Herbert Ellis, Turlock, Calif........... 
. Jack Boyd, W. Hartford, Conn......... 
. Robert Regan, Far Rockaway Beach, 


i SPR ree ee ee 


. Kenneth Nelson, Chicago, Ill_.......... 

. Myer Parnes, New York City, N. Y..... 

. John Greenleaf, Auburn, Maine......... 

. Carter Johnson, Lexington, Ky.......... 

. Linden Bush, St. Paul, Minn........... 

. Charles Holman, Norwood, Mass........ 

. B. W. Muir, Chevy Chase, Md..... 

. Perry Bass, Pottstown, Pa............- 

. Bernard Schillinger, Brooklyn, N. Y..... 

. Gardner White, St. Paul, Minn......... 

. John Wilbur, Upper Darby, Pa......... 
. James F. Lee, Kansas City, Mo 

2. Waldon Nunes, Porterville, Calif. 

. Helen Winner. Drexel Hill, Pa... 

. Lewis Wine, Xenia, Ohio........ 

. James Inglis, Zion, Ill. b saltiwaen 00 
. William Abbott, Far Rockaway, N. Y... 
. F. A. Decker, Jr., Charlotte, N. C. ais 
. Richard Deming, Jr., W. Hartford, Conn. 
. Don Clark, Deerfield, Ill. a 


W. P. Ellis, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn... 


: Karl Bielser, Tacoma, Wash. 
. Morris Naudts; Waukegan, Ill... 
. Charles L. Good, St. Louis, Mo. 


Chet Paulson, Tacoma, Wash.. 


. Joseph Older, Chicago, Ti. : 

. Norman Biorn. St. Paul, Minn. 

. Harry Stiles, Waukegan, Ill. . oe. 

. Leslie Schakenbach, Queens Village, N. , A 
. William Kaupp, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 2 
’ Edward Schneider, Woodhaven. N. Y.... 
. Herbert Wiegand, St. Louis. Mo..... 


George Stone, Springfield, Mass... 
Ray Amann, Zion, Il 


4. Raymond Worsham, Knoxville, Tenn..... 
- Kenneth Christenberry, Knoxville, Tenn.. 

. Stewart Waring, Evanston, Ill ; 

. Sterling Wright. Waukegan, Til. 

. Roy Allen, Tacoma, Wash. ; 

. Roy Hawkinson, St. Paul, Minn 

’ Robert Lorentzen, Whittier, Calif. 

. Thomas Wheeler, Knoxville, Tenn. 

. Michael Zemetra, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
_ William Pates, Catonsville, Md... 

. Charles Peck. Catonsville, Md. 

. Joe Chapel, Youngstown, Ohio 

. Ralph McKin!ey, Xenia, Ohio 

_ C. Russell Miller, Norwood, Mass. 
. Hartley Lord, Jr., Auburn, Maine 
_ Norman Homstad, Turlock, Calif. 
_ Charles Vitartis, Norwood, Mass. 

. H. Russell Hague, Denver. Coto. 

. Rogers Jenkinson, Iowa City, Iowa 
. John Sieber, St. Paul, Minn. : 
. Homer J. Wood, Porterville, Calif. 

. Helen Ream, Greenville, Ohio 

. Richard Baker, Norwood, Mass. 

. John Mullins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. Russell Abbey, Santa Ana, Calif. 
. Goodwin Luck, St. Paul, Minn... 
. John McDonald, Norwood, Mass. 

. Victor Newton, Springfield, Mass. 
. Myles Johns, St. Paul, Minn. 

. Freeman Winslow, Norwood, Mass. 
. Millard Warren, Knoxville, Tenn. 
. Glen Wood, Tacoma, Wash. 


Robert Hoppe, St. Paul, Minn. 
Robert Cammon, Parkland, Wash. 
Leonard Nitz, Evanston, IIl. 


. Stanley Hatfield, Turlock, Calif. 

. Carl Barthel, Catoasville, Md. 

. Sebastian Geluso, New York City 

. Robert Pokorny, Ridgewood, N. Y. 

. Richard Diedrich, Detroit, Mich. 

. Charles Gordon, Tacoma, Wash.... 

. George F. Glas, Brooklyn, N. Y........ 
. Bob Beatty, Charlotte, N. C............ 
. Charles Carr, Miami, Fla. re 

. William Sweney, St. Paul, Minn..... Gers 
. Robert Clasen, Davenport, Iowa........ 
. Charles Goodrich, W. Hartford, Conn..... 
. Earl Canapp, Towson, Md. oad 


Robert Goodkind, St. Paul, Minn... 

Carol Alton, Larchmont, N. Y. pee 
Thomas Towery, Jacksonville, Fla...... 
Jim Mundstock, Highland Park, Ill...... 
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Note.—-Al/ ties in this match have been broken in 
accordance with N. R. A. rules. 
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SEA GIRT 
(Continued from page 23) 


match and every man of’ them learned 
something about the wind which he never 
knew before. There was a lot of “master- 
minding” done, but it was no use. The 
little 40-grain bullets would not stay put, 
they just jumped all around up and down 
and from side to side. 

Before the Palma Individual was com- 
pleted, however, the first and second orders 
were set up on the 100-yard range for 
the last match of the day, the 100-Yard 
Individual. Although there were 83 
entries the match was cleaned up by 7 
o'clock. When the bulletin was posted 
Walter Stokes was shown as the winner 
with a score of 199. Right behind him 
was that chap, Schweitzer, who was 
sharpening his sword for the deadly execu- 
tion of the following days. He only 
dropped two points in this match. When 
the gang arrived on the 100-yard firing 
point Sunday morning at 8 o’clock for the 
Eastern Two-Man Team Match, the old 
fish-tail wind was still there blowing just 
as hard as ever. The winners were Kent 
and Wood with a score of 766, and Betts 
and Rackie following with a score of 761. 

The Spencer is one of the most popular 
matches at Sea Girt. It drew 94 entries. 
The course consists of 20 shots at 200 
yards. The wind kept right on blowing 
and some of our finest small-bore shots 
dropped by the wayside. The fact remains 
that W. P. Schweitzer found himself in 
first place with a score of 186 at the 
finish—the winner of the Frazee .Cup, 
donated by the Sea Girt shooters in 
memory of the late Capt. Youle T. Frazee 
(who had previously given the cup in this 
match every year since the match has 
been shot). In second place, however, 
tied with the winner, was Jack Willners, 
outranked again, but old Jack was shoot- 
ing pretty well. He’s a bulldog for hang- 
ing on. In third place was Fred Kuhn 
with 185. 

With the Spencer out of the way the 
“Camp Perry Special” without question 
was the most popular match because it 
duplicates Dewar conditions. It got 
started on the 50-yard range ard. believe 
it or not, there were 106 shooters down at 
one time on that firing line and if you 
have ever seen 106 small-borers shooting 
on 20 frames with five or six targets on 
each frame then you will know what that 
firing line looked like. 

Our old friend, William P. Schweitzer, 
did not seem to mind the wind because 
he only dropped one point at 50 yards 
and three at 100 or a total of 396. That 
boy certainly is at the top of his form. 
He just about cleaned up everything. 
When he was last seen pulling out of 
Sea Girt Tuesday afternoon, he was at 
a filling station getting air in his tires on 
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account of the weight consisting mostly 
of merchandise such as cups, medals, 
cash, etc. 

The runner-up in this match receives 
the Fecker scope donated annually and 
perpetually by Mr. J. W: Fecker, who has 
been doing this since the Sea Girt Shoot 
was started. This year he gave one of his 
famous spotting scopes with a couple of 
extra eyepieces and a fine leather carry- 
ing case. The outfit would probably set 
anybody back what the shooters at Sea 
Girt would call “berries” about 100 of 
them. Anyhow, it would take a lot of 
“iron men” to buy the outfit. S. J. Vit- 
rano of Brooklyn, N. Y., got the scope on 
a 393, 

And how those Class C men shot! No 
less than four of them were among the 
first 20, and Arthur Elliot was pretty 
close to the top in fourth place with a 
score of 392. 

Before the Camp Perry was through 
the first order came up for the 300-Yard 
Individual Match. This is the second 
time the match has been shot at Sea Girt. 
The conditions call for 20 shots on the A 
target with 10” bullseye. Remember that 
fish-tail wind was still with us when the 
match started at 5 o'clock. Here was a 
real test of small-bore shooting at 300 
yards and the wise boys, of course, doped 
it out that the Hi-Speed ammunition 
would be a big help under the circum- 
stances and so it worked out because the 
boys who followed the dope spotted Corsa 
shooting Hi-Speed and with only 7 down 
at the finish of his score and sure enough 
when the unofficial bulletin came out he 
was at the top with a 93; but right be- 
hind him was our old friend, Charlie 
Johnson, with a 92 and in third place a 
“B” man, E. J. Miner of Babylon, N. Y., 
with a 90. 

At this point this writer takes the op- 
portunity to make a correction in Jast 
year’s story of the 300-yard match at Sea 
Girt. We made the claim there that it 
was the first time a 300-yard match had 
been held in this country. The ink was 
hardly dry on THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
when we began to hear about previous 
matches at long range. Larry Corsa told 
us about the match held at Peekskill sev- 
eral years ago where they staged a 300- 
yard match under the same conditions as 
at Sea Girt and where the wind blew so 
hard that they had to tie the targets down. 
Recollection is that it was Larry himself 
who won the match. Shortly after Larry 
told us about the match at Peekskill, we 
met “Kap” Richard and Kap told us 
about a 500-yard match that was held in 
Ohio so many years ago that even Kap 
couldn’t remember. He was a young fel- 
low at the time so we know it was a long 
time ago and it just goes to prove that 
there is nothing new under the sun. 


However, the second 300-yard match 
at Sea Girt was a big success from the 
standpoint of wind resistance. There 
were 62 shooters in this match and some 
of the best fell by the wayside. It had 
been a great day and again it was nearly 
7 o’clock before the firing was finished. 

The morning of the Fourth dawned 
with a promise of rain in the clouds. But 
the wind had switched and was coming 
from the southwest and when the wind 
comes from that quarter at Sea Girt, 
it doesn’t mean rain, and everybody 
was glad because it was the last day; 
it was the Fourth of July, the shooting 
would be over a little after noon and 
everybody was anxious to get started for 
home to avoid the rush. 

Promptly at 8 o’clock four teams rep- 
resenting the states of Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, New York and New Jersey, lay 
down on the 200-yard firing point. Charlie 
Johnson was the cause of considerable 
enthusiasm when, as the anchor of the 
team and with Connecticut threatening to 
make off with the match, he finished 
stronger than any other shooter with a 
fine 194 out of the possible 200. Charlie 
certainly did himself proud, and with the 
190 turned in by Willners, they rode home 
the winners on a total of 1,115—16 points 
to the good over the Connecticut team. 

Then the Swiss Match got under way 
and as usual provoked considerable merri- 
ment as the competitors carefully laid out 
their equipment, firing two sighting shots 
and a first shot for record only to find that 
they were out of the bullseye and as usual 
the first and last shot for record was a 
“four.” There were 74 entries in this 
match. Capt. J. C. Jensen was the only 
one to last out for 19 consecutive bulls- 
eyes but he had lots of competition as 
Charlie Johnson ran out 17 for second 
place, and W. J. Summerall also 17 but 
was outranked for V’s. Captain Jensen 
got the annual prize donated by Robert 
Nisbet of South Kent, Conn., a beautiful 
etching done by himself, because be it 
known Bob is an artist and we know be- 
cause behind his name he signs the letters 
“N. A.,” and moreover, we have seen 
some of his beautiful work. Bob is a good 
shot, a good artist and a good sportsman. 

After the Swiss Match a recess was 
taken for lunch. The Long-Range Indi- 
vidual open to “B” and “C” men only was 
the last and concluding match of the pro- 
gram. MHere’s where the “B” and “C” 
usually have an opportunity to do their 
stuff and it was a “C” man who finally 
came out at the top—W. B. Woodring, of 
Bethlehem, Pa., who scored 189. R. A. 
Swigart, of Bowling Green, Ohio, tied the 
winner but was outranked, and in third 
place was that youngster again, the son of 
Capt. J. C. Jensen, with a 186. 
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Condueted by E. F. Mitchell 


Use of Chemicals by Law-Enforcement 
Officers in Civil Disorders 


VI—IIlustrative Problems in the Use of Chemicals 


Part II 


By CapTain C. M. Ketitoce, C. W. S. (D. O. L.) 
and Major A. F. SpriInc, C. W. Reserves 


SHOTGUN was pushed out! A spurt 
A of flame—the sheriff fell dead! A 
Blazing guns of 
cold-blooded desperadoes bellowed a sav- 
age hymn of hate. The law, battling unto 
death, could not stand against the mur- 
derous fire. One by one those courageous 


deputy was next! 


men slumped to earth, DEAD! Eight 
officers shot down like dogs! Six of them 
lying dead in the yard about this somber 
Missouri farmhouse! 

The brutal Young brothers massacre, 
that shocked the nation and bowed every 
head in the Ozarks region with grief and 
humiliation, had been written into the 
annals of law-enforcement history as 
America’s saddest peace-officer massacre. 

The Young brothers, who had been 
reared on a farm in a Christian atmos- 
phere, were from a family of eleven chil- 
dren. Eight of the children utilized their 
opportunities and became substantial citi- 
zens. Three, however, did not follow in 
the righteous footsteps of their respected 
God-fearing father. These were Harry, 
Jennings and Paul—all of whom had 
served sentences in the Missouri or 
Leavenworth penitentiaries. They worked 
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as a trio, when not in confinement, steal- 
ing automobiles, cracking safes, burglariz- 
ing railroad cars, robbing, hi-jacking and 
shooting, not only in Missouri but in 
Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and other 
states. Suspicion was cast on them many 
times and although they served some 
short sentences, in the majority of cases 
sufficient evidence could not be produced 
to convict them. In June, 1929, Harry, 
while intoxicated, shot and killed Mark 
Noe, marshal of Republic, Mo., and from 
that time the Young brothers were sought 
throughout the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. 

Even though Harry was wanted for 
murder and the other brothers were fugi- 
tives from the Federal Government, it 
was not until about Thanksgiving, 1931, 
that definite information became available 
that the trio were together again at car 
thieving. Along the latter part of Decem- 
ber, two of the Young sisters, who had 
been living with their mother on the 
Young farm, were seen in Springfield on 
different occasions driving cars bearing 
Texas license plates. A hurried checkup 
indicated the cars were “hot” and when 


the girls attempted to sell one they were 
immediately arrested and taken to police 
headquarters for grilling. Enough infor- 
mation was obtained to establish that 
Harry and Jennings were probably at the 
farm located 7 miles southwest of Spring- 
field. 

The Springfield police department re- 
layed this important information to the 
sheriff’s office where it was decided to 
try to apprehend the Young brothers im- 
mediately. This was the middle of the 
afternoon on Saturday, January 2, 1932. 

The posse was hurriedly organized and 
consisted of eleven men from the sheriff’s 
office and the police department. A 14- 
inch gas riot gun with two long-range 
shells and one tear gas hand grenade were 
picked up at police headquarters. These 
two shells and the single grenade were all 
the chemical munitions which were taken 
on this mission. 

Upon arrival at the farm, a preliminary 
inspection led the sheriff to the belief that 
the Young brothers had escaped as the 
typical two-story farmhouse, set back of 
a grove of maples, was locked and ap- 
peared deserted. The house was sur- 
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rounded and it was now decided that some 
tear gas should be projected into the 
peaceful-appearing place. One of the 
1¥%4-inch long-range shells was fired 
through a window into a_ second-floor 
room. Shortly a bluish-gray smoke be- 
came visible, indicating that the shell had 
functioned; but the Young brothers did 
not come out nor did they give any indi- 
cation of their presence in the house. 
After a brief wait, the sheriff with two 
officers battered down the back door. As 
soon as it swung open, two rapid blasts 
of shotgun fire killed both the sheriff and 
the deputy and injured the third officer. 

Immediately after the sheriffs were 
felled, it was decided to use the other gas 
shell in the first floor where the murder- 
ous gunfire had taken place. In the ex- 
citement, the gun was not completely 
closed and repeated trigger pulling re- 
sulted in naught. When the error was 
discovered and the gun slammed shut, the 
shell was discharged, traveling wide of its 
mark to the porch roof where it smoked 
for a second and then started to burn. The 
riot gun was now useless as this was the 
last shell, there having been only two 
available. 

It was now recognized that it was es- 
sential to obtain reinforcements of officers 
and munitions. As the car drove away 
from the yard, it became a target and al- 
though the windshield was broken and 
considerable hits were made on the body, 
only one of the occupants was injured, 
having been hit in the leg. 

The house was again surrounded by the 
remaining officers and. after another of 
their number had been instantly killed 
with a well-aimed rifle bullet, the last of 
the tear gas was used. The hand grenade 
was thrown through the glass in the side 
door. Continuous fire from the house 
mortally wounded three more officers, 
leaving only two. both of whom were 
now out of ammunition. They made their 
escape by running low in a zigzag motion 
with all their might to a safe distance 
from the house. With all of the officers 
apparently dead, the killers (no one knows 
definitely how many or who they were, 
except that ‘circumstances point to Jen- 
nings and Harry Young) hurriedly packed 
their clothes, disconnected the ignition 
wires of the Sheriff's car, removed four 
revolvers from the dead officers and es- 
caped unseen by foot from the rear 
through cornfields and orchards. By this 
time the sun was beginning to set. 

The drama of the rescue of the dead 
and dying men who lay on the cold, damp 
ground at the Young farmhouse, is a sad 
commentary on the lack of preparation in 
many law-enforcement agencies to meet 
such emergencies. The officers who drove 
from the farm to Springfield for reen- 
forcements covered the distance in about 
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ten minutes. In less time than it takes to 
tell of the recruiting of more officers, they 
had gathered guns, ammunition and tear 
gas and were on their way back to the 
scene of the pitiful massacre. Near the 
farm the rescue party met the two sur- 
vivors and, while a plan of attack was be- 
ing mapped out, additional help arrived, 
followed by some ambulances. It was but 
a short time until Federal and state of- 
ficers, Missouri State Police, National 
Guard, a legion of armed citizens and 
other law-enforcement agencies were at 
work on the case. 

Although no armored car, bullet-resist- 
ing vests or steel shields were available, 
a small party made their way to the house 
only to find that the killers had escaped. 
The National Guard made a thorough 
search of all the buildings and then threw 
a cordon about the place to protect all 
evidence. The crowd made a number of 
attempts to burn the farmhouse, but these 
were frustrated by the state troops. 

A great man-hunt started immediately 
after it was learned that no arrests had 
been made at the Young farm. The first 
important information was received from 
Streetman, Texas, where an overturned 
motor car was discovered bearing Missouri 
license plates which identified it as being 
stolen from Springfield the night of the 
shooting. A shotgun and an automatic 
rifle belonging to the Young family were 
found in the car. From this point the 
Young brothers were traced to Fairfield 
and then to Houston where they arrived 
sometime Sunday night. All of the known 
hangouts of the Youngs and their friends 
were raided and searched, but none re- 
vealed the killers. 

Tuesday morning a carpenter reported 
to Houston Police Headquarters that he 
had rented a room to two men whom he 
later identified, through newspaper photo- 
graphs, as Harry and Jennings Young. 
They had arrived at their lodging place 
Monday afternoon. The pick of the police 
department were immediately mobilized 
and proceeded to the carpenter’s bunga- 
low, where they completely surrounded 
the place armed with revolvers. rifles, 
shotguns, sub-machine guns, gas riot guns 
and tear gas hand grenades. As the of- 
ficers closed in on the house, they threw 
hand grenades into the first floor where 
the outlaws were alleged to be located. 
After a few minutes a search was made 
of the premises and it was found that the 
desperadoes had barricaded themselves in 
a small bathroom situated between two 
bedrooms with doors opening into it from 
each room. In making this discovery, 
several shots were fired, barely missing 
two officers when the bathroom door was 
forced. 

As a voice from within yelled, ‘“We’re 
dead—come and get us”; tear gas was 


projected through the bathroom window. 
At the same time a succession of shots 
was heard within. The tear gas was given 
ample time to spread uniformly through- 
out the room. When the officers entered 
they found Jennings Young lying on the 
floor. He was dead. By his side lay Harry 
Young bleeding profusely, but still alive. 
He died before regaining consciousness. 

Harry and Jennings Young had stood 
face to face and killed each other— 
murderers. 


Analysis and Discussion 


In preparing an analysis and entering 
into a discussion of the tactics used at 
the Young brothers’ raid, the writers be- 
lieve that the knowledge gained from this 
case will be of considerable value to 
others confronting similar situations. We 
firmly feel that the city and county offi- 
cials who permitted their departments to 
sink to such a low state of preparation 
for such emergencies are open to criticism 
and their laxness should be regarded as a 
lesson by other law-enforcement agencies. 

The Springfield officers were forced to 
go to the Young farm without an armored 
car, bullet-proof shields or vests, sub-ma- 
chine guns, automatic rifles, gas masks, 
screening smoke or irritant smoke; they 
had but a small fraction of the amount of 
tear gas necessary to accomplish their 
purpose. In other words, they were only 
halfway prepared, and such a measure 
should not be tolerated in the preparations 
that are necessary to properly apprehend 
barricaded criminals and insane persons. 

Although the Young home is so situated 
that little coverage suitable for protection 
is available close to the house, we believe 
that it could have been successfully raided, 
using the following tactics: Officers pro- 
vided with modern law-enforcement equip- 
ment, including long range riot guns with 
gas shells and Universal candles filled with 
various chemical agents, should surround 
the farm buildings at a safe distance. As 
the officers moved in all barns, sheds and 
other buildings would be searched. Two 
officers near the front of the house and a 
like number near the rear of the house, 
all within range and behind the best cover- 
age available, would fire long range gas 
shells into the first floor, second floor and 
basement. Each of these two gas squads 
would fire at least six shells in order to 
build up a high initial concentration. After 
a ten-minute interval had elapsed without 
dislodging the barricaded criminals, it can 
be assumed that they are provided with 
some protection. It must be remembered 
that sufficient time should be allowed for 
the chemical agent to disperse uniformly 
throughout the premises. The next step 
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would be to fire additional long-range 
shells into the house which should be 
followed by the use of candles if neces- 
sary. In order to use candles with safety 
under these conditions, it would be neces- 
sary for officers to approach under cover 
of a smoke screen, which could be released 
from the upwind side. Much caution 
must be exercised when screening smoke 
is used that the criminals do not escape 
under its cover. As soon as the officers 
reached the house, they could throw irri- 
tant smoke (sickening gas) candles into 
the first floor and basement. About a 
dozen candles filled with either irritant 
smoke or a combination of irritant smoke 
and tear gas would render the dwelling 
uninhabitable and the high concentration 
of chemicals would now be incapacitating. 
Two officers provided with gas masks and 
properly armed: and protected, should 
enter the premises and make a thorough 
search of the first floor. One or two addi- 
tional officers should be enlisted when the 
second floor and basement are searched. 

It is the writers’ firm belief that, had 
sufficient chemicals been used as outlined 
above, no officers would have become fatal 
casualties during the raid. The Young 
brothers would have probably reacted to 
the chemical munitions the same as they 
did to the gas at Houston and killed each 
other in their last stand at the Springfield 
homestead. 


Solution of Problems 


In presenting solutions to the problems 
set forth in the previous article, the writers 
wish to state that a number of solutions 
might be given, any of which would ac- 
complish the mission. Although certain 
basic principles will be followed in any 
solution, the reader should not feel that his 
solutions are incorrect even though they 
differ in many details from those presented 
herewith. 


Problem No. 1 


A Barricade in a Center of Population 


A solution: 


Captain “C” orders one patrolman to 
the corner of Grand Avenue and 46th 
Street where he will stop all traffic moving 
east on Grand Avenue and through the 
alley in the rear of the flat. 

A patrolman is likewise ordered to the 
corner of Grand Avenue and 47th Street 
where all traffic moving west on Grand 
Avenue and through the alley in the rear 
of the flat will be stopped. 

Insofar as possible, the inhabitants of 
the immediate neighborhood are warned to 
keep indoors with all windows and doors 
closed. The occupants are requested to 
leave the east and west adjoining flats 
(Nos. 4616 and 4620 Grand Avenue) until 
the criminals have been apprehended. 
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Captain “C” studies the situation and 
decides to gas the flat from the front and 
rear at the same time. In carrying out this 
plan, he will form two details, each in 
charge of a sergeant. 

Sergeant “X” will take his detail of 
three men to the front of 4618 Grand 
Avenue with two short-barrel repeating 
shotguns, six fast-burning CN candles, six 
CN hand grenades and four gas masks. 
The sergeant will place himself and his 
men behind such individual shelter as can 
be found, covering the door and all win- 
dows. Two windows will be broken on 
each floor by gunfire. One man will 
throw three candles into each floor of the 
flat. He of course will be covered by the 
two riot guns. 

Sergeant “Y” with his detail of three 
men and like equipment proceeds to the 
rear of the flat, where he functions exactly 
the same as Sergeant “X.” He directs 
that only two candles be thrown into the 
first and second floors, which leaves two 
to be used in the basement. 

The attack of both details will be made 
exactly at 10:30 a.m. At 10:40 a. m. an 
attempt will be made to draw fire from the 
criminals. If fire is drawn, the CN hand 
grenades will be used in the same manner 
as the candles. After ten minutes, the 
high concentration of gas now in the build- 
ing will be incapacitating. 

Captain “C” and two men with properly 
fitted gas masks will enter from the front 
and make a thorough search of the first 
floor. If the criminals are not located on 
the first floor, one additional officer is 
detailed to assist in searching the second 
floor and basement. Extreme caution will 
be used to prevent the officers firing on 
each other. 


Problem No. 2 


A Riot in a Penal Institution 


A solution: 


Warden “Cherry Hill” at 9:32 a. m. 
issues the following instructions: 

To First Assistant Deputy Warden, 
“Have the guards on the wall doubled. 
Arm the extra guards with riot guns. In- 
struct all guards to shoot to kill any armed 
convict offering resistance or attempting 
to escape.” 

To Secretary, “Get chief of police, ‘San 
Francisco,’ on the telephone.” 

As soon as the chief of police is reached 
he states very briefly that a riot has broken 
out and requests the immediate dispatch 
of the city police riot squad to “Cherry 
Hill.” This request is granted. 

Warden “Cherry Hill” then goes into 
the main building, taking with him three 
of his staff (Second Assistant Deputy 
Warden and two guards). From the east 
and south wings of the main building he 
estimates the situation and begins to form- 





ulate his plan to quell the riot. He di- 
rects his secretary to call the fire depart- 
ment and request a fire detail be sent im- 
mediately to “Cherry Hill.” 

To Second Assistant Deputy Warden, 
“Call all the night guards out. Direct 
them to report without delay.” 

At 9:50 a. m., Captain “Riot Squad” 
of the city police force arrived with 20 
men in five squad cars. The fire depart- 
ment detail arrived at the same time. 

Warden “Cherry Hill” leaves the main 
building from the office and goes around 
the north wall to guard tower No. 3. He 
sends for Captain “Riot Squad” and Lieu- 
tenant “Fire Department.” From this 
position he notes the direction of the wind 
and makes his decision as to the actions 
necessary. 

At 10 a. m., Warden “Cherry Hill” is- 
sues the following orders to the group 
assembled in guard tower No. 3: 

“You are familiar with the situation.” 

“We will attack the main shop building 
from the east and north sides using chemi- 
cals and automatic arms. Tear gas (CN) 
fast-burning candles and irritant smoke 
(DM) candles will be used. The principal 
attack will be made on the east wing of the 
shop building from the vicinity of guard 
tower No. 9.” 

“Time of attack 10:45 a. m.” 

“Captain ‘Riot Squad’ will conduct the 
attack from the wall near guard tower No. 
9. Nine windows will be broken by gun- 
fire, three on each floor, at equal inter- 
vals on the east side of the building. Then 
eighteen CN fast-burning candles will be 
thrown into the building, six on each floor, 
after which nine DM candles will be 
thrown through the same opening. Gun- 
fire will be used to cover men throwing 
chemicals.” 

“First Assistant Deputy Warden will 
take seven men into the east and south cell 
blocks. He will direct the firing of thirty 
long-range tear-gas field-gun shells into the 
shop west wing, ten shells to the floor.” 

“Second Assistant Deputy Warden with 
ten men will be prepared to enter the 
main shop building by way of the ice 
plant on my order. This detail will be 
equipped with two automatic rifles, two 
riot guns, twenty CN candles, ten DM 
candles and eleven gas masks.” 

“Lieutenant ‘Riot Squad’ will warn all 
inhabitants south of Warren Avenue and 
east of Cherry Street, to a distance of 
three blocks, to remain indoors with win- 
dows and doors closed from 10:40 a.m. 
until further notice.” 

“Lieutenant ‘Fire Department’ station 
your apparatus outside the vehicular gate 
and be prepared to pass hose lines over 
the wall between guard towers No. 9 and 
No. 7.” 

“Sergeant ‘Night Guard,’ have all men 
now in cell blocks confined to the north 
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wing so that none remain in the south and 
east wings in the main building. Have 
gas masks distributed to the double guards 
at guard towers Nos. 8, 7, 6 and 9. All 
windows and doors in south wing, main 
building, quarters, office and residence will 
be closed at 10:40 a.m. until further 
orders.” 

“Sergeant ‘Day Guard,’ have the men 
in the east enclosure pass through the 
gate and north of the disciplinary cell 
block and then confined in the disciplinary 
cell block. Detail three men to remain 
with me here. Have the storekeeper send 
here 500 rounds of ammunition for auto- 
matic arms and riot guns and 48 candles 
equally divided between CN and DM fill- 
ings. Direct the Secretary to call the city 
hospital and request the services of six 
physicians. Make arrangements to estab- 
lish a temporary hospital in the main 
building.” 

“Tt is now 10:05 a. m.” 

“I will remain here at guard tower 
No. 3.” 

“Have you any questions?” 

“That will be all.” 


First-Aid Measures 


It is deemed very desirable for law- 
enforcement agencies to administer first 
aid to those whom they have exposed to 
a concentration of chemical agents. Brief 
instructions for the treatment of gas 
casualties are as follows: 


(a) Tear Gases: 


The most immediate relief from ex- 
posure to a concentration of tear gas is 
to remove to fresh air and stand facing 
into the wind and open the eyes as much 
as possible. Do not rub the eyes after 
lachrymation, as this will increase the ir- 
ritation. Sometimes blowing the nose as- 
sists. The eyes may be washed out by 
means of an eye cup with a saturated 
boric-acid solution or with a 2% solution 
of sodium bicarbonate (baking soda) if 
inflammation continues. If eyelids swell, 
cold compresses should be applied. If 
nose and throat irritation has been severe, 
an albolene solution of camphor, menthol 
and eucalyptus should be used. 


(b) Irritant Smoke: 


Wash the nose and throat with satu- 
rated boric-acid solution, or simply saline 
solution, which can be prepared by adding 
a teaspoonful of common salt to a pint of 
water. Rest should be accorded those who 
have been exposed to a heavy concentra- 
tion of irritant smoke. 


(c) Screening Smoke: 


It will not be necessary to render first 
aid to personnel who have been exposed 
to a concentration of screening smoke. 
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Eastern Police Regional Matches 


HE dates for the Eastern Regional 

Police School and Eastern National 
Matches to be held at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, under the auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania Highway Patrol and the National 
Rifle Association, have been set for the 
week of August 15 through August 20. 
The matches are being conducted solely 
for the benefit of the peace officers of the 
Eastern States. 

As most readers of THE RIFLEMAN 
know, there are to be no national events 
staged at Camp Perry this year, the re- 
gional competitions to provide shooters 
with the best possible substitute. In this 
instance, the Eastern shoot will provide 
those in attendance the same advantages 
they would receive at Perry. 

The primary purpose of the school is 
to instruct in the varied subjects which 
make up an adequate field training course 
for the modern police officer—care and 
handling of revolvers, tear gas, smoke 
bombs and jiu-jitsu. 

The instructors at the police school are 
officers of the Regular Army and Penn- 
sylvania State Highway Patrol, specialists 
in pistol shooting, disarming, chemical 
warfare, and civilian technicians in such 
subjects as tear gas, smoke bombs, etc. 
The expenses of these instructors are 
borne by the Pennsylvania State High- 
way Patrol or the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. Police officers in attendance at the 
school will be comfortably quartered in 
tents. During the first two days of school 
the instructors show how to strip the 
Thompson sub-machine gun, then how to 
assemble it. The care and cleaning before 
and after firing is impressed upon stu- 
dents. Not until after the officer is pro- 
ficient in the above is he permitted to 
receive instruction in firing the sub-ma- 
chine gun. From one to one and a half 
hours each day are devoted to the subject 
of gas. The police officer is told how 
grenades and bombs are made and in- 
structed in the safe handling and storage. 
Not only does the student learn about the 
use of gas against criminals but he is 
taught protection against gas bombs when 
used by the criminal. Instruction in the 
use, care and fitting of gas masks is part 
of the daily routine. The officer is shown 
how to enter gas clouds with and without 
a mask. He is given instruction in first 
aid for gas casualties, and the theory of 
tactical employment of gas by police to 
neutralize gunfire. Each student receives 
about seven hours in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing and disarming, starting with an out- 
line of the course and demonstrations. 


Instruction and practice in disarming tricks 
against pistol, knife, club, etc. Taking 
prisoners, come-alongs, hammerlocks and 
wrist twists are part of the course, which 
includes each day a review of the previous 
day’s lessons. The handling of prisoners, 
disabling tricks, strangling and _bone- 
breaking holds with special defenses 
against attack from front and rear, are 
part of the course. Special tackles, trips, 
throwing opponents overhead and the 
Japanese death locks are taught. 

On the morning of the first day at the 
police school, after competitors have re- 
ported to the camp director for registra- 
tion and assignment to quarters, about 
two and one half hours are devoted to the 
revolver and pistol. The time is given 
over to conference and demonstration of 
the safe handling of all firearms, how to 
load and unload, safety rules and safety 
devices. Then there are position exer- 
cises: How to hold, aim and fire, and the 
importance of trigger squeeze, instruction 
firing at slow fire on the Standard Amer- 
ican target at different ranges being given 
the last half hour of the morning. Op- 
portunity will be given to shoot for quali- 
fication medal at 50 yards. Almost two 
hours of the afternoon session is given 
over to quick and rapid fire exercises, in- 
cluding instruction firing at 25 yards in 
groups. The Standard American target is 
used at slow fire, this target having the 
8, 9, and 10 rings black. The 10 ring 
measures 3.36 inches. This same target is 
used at 25 yards for timed and rapid fire, 
except that the 9 and 10 rings are black. 

There will be a special range provided 
on which there will be running-man tar- 
gets, as well as bobbing targets at 50 yards. 
All the different kinds of conditions and 
situations which a police officer would be 
likely to meet have been reproduced for 
their instruction and training. 

The matches which are to be fired on 
the Harrisburg range are the Individual 
Field Firing Match, the Police Team 
Field Firing Match, the Individual Police 
Pistol Match and the Police Pistol Team 
Match. The winners of the Individual 
Matches are to receive gold medals, 
second-place winners, silver medals and 
third to tenth, bronze medals. Cash 
prizes are also provided. In the Police 
Team Field Firing Match, the winning 
team will receive silver medals, second 
and third teams bronze medals. The high 
team of the Police Pistol Team Match 
will receive the trophy, and silver medals. 
To the second and third teams, bronze 
medals. 











is to have a small aperture close to 

the eye. All the early peep sights 
were mounted on the tang of the rifle. No 
one experienced in the use of this type of 
sight will question its efficiency. 

For years the tang sight was the only 
type of peep sight in use, and its popu- 
larity was great and its field extensive. 
The closer the sight could be placed to the 
eye the better, so long as the sight did 
not strike the eye when the rifle recoiled. 

Then appeared upon the market rifles 
with a very long bolt throw, such as the 
Model 95 Winchester. With such rifles a 
peep sight could not be rigidly mounted 
on the tang because it would be struck by 
the bolt in its rearward travel. To supply 
the demand for a peep sight on such rifles 
the first receiver sights were developed. 
Rifles with long bolt throws had come to 
stay, and with the general acceptance of 
the Springfield and other bolt-action rifles, 
the receiver sight was perfected to a high 
degree and became permanently estab- 
lished in the shooting world. 

When a peep sight is mentioned today 
most persons think of a sight similar to 
the Lyman 48, especially the younger gen- 
eration. But ask the older shooter. He 
knows that, after all, the receiver sight is 
a makeshift; it violates the basic principle 
of a small aperture close to the eye. No 
eye can aim quite as well with a receiver 
sight as with a tang sight, and some eyes 
that have no difficulty in using a tang 
sight cannot use a receiver sight satisfac- 
torily—not to mention the greater speed 


Ts basic principle of the peep sight 
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Conducted by F. C. Ness 


The Tang Peep Sight 


of the tang sight on moving objects, and 
the disfiguration of a beautiful rifle when 
a receiver sight is mounted on it. 

Happily, the stage is set for the return 
of the tang peep sight. The single-shot 
rifle, in modern garb and for modern am- 
munition—and still considered by many 
to be the ideal type for many purposes— 
is coming back. And it is going to bring 
back the demand for the tang peep sight. 

We have good tang sights today for 
general hunting use, but they could be 
made better; but we have no real tang 
target sight which equals in mechanical 
excellence sights like the Lyman 48. There 
is the Lyman 103, which was considered 
fairly good years ago. What we need is 
for some company to bring out a tang 
sight that will be good today—as up to 
date and efficient as the splendid rifles on 
which it will be used. The arms manu- 
facturers are giving us the rifles; are the 
sight manufacturers going to give us the 
sights, or are they going to be caught 
asleep at the switch? 

We have four prominent makers of tang 
sights: Lyman, Marble, Watson and King. 
At least one of them should design and 
produce a tang sight with reliable microm- 
eter “click” adjustment in both planes. 
It should permit 14-minute (on a 30-inch 
sighting base) windage and elevation move- 
ments with accuracy and without lost mo- 
tion or back lash. We have no such sight; 
and it is needed particularly for fine small- 
bore target arms like the new 417 Stevens, 
imported falling-block single shots, the 
Martini-action§ rifles, and remodeled 


American single-shot rifles of Winchester, 
Stevens and Ballard, make in .22 Long 
Rifle, .25 Stevens, .25-20 S. S. and .22 
Hornet calibers. These cartridges are 
finely accurate; and, in fairly heavy bar- 
rels, qualify for match work or small-game 
shooting, which latter is the field applica- 
tion of fine match shooting. This work 
demands a sight system of maximum effi- 
ciency, and the peep near the eye on the 
tang is the only metallic sight which can 
compete with the scope sight. The recoil 
is light in these arms and the peep disc 
may be rested against the brow if desired 
to gain the maximum orthoptic advantage 
of a small aperture and the maximum 
mechanical accuracy of the longest pos- 
sible sighting base. 

The scales on stems and sleeves should 
have easily read figures and graduations; 
but “clicks” are needed none the less, be- 
cause no intelligent marksman is going to 
jeopardize his score by attempting to read 
any scale near his nose once he has firmly 
settled into shooting position. Nor can 
he check on back lash, and it is imperative 
that the “clicks” in both planes be abso- 
lutely dependable and without as much as 
14 minute lost motion. As the result of 
years of propaganda (not deliberate, per- 
haps, but likewise never checked) the re- 
ceiver sight is at present riding the crest 
of a wave of popularity, in spite of the 
fact that it is an inefficient abortion on all 
popular small-bore single-shot target rifles. 
Given a properly designed and well-made 
tang sight by one of our prominent manu- 
facturers, a new cycle of popularity is 
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assured at once for this more efficient and 
neater appearing type of sight. 





The Marlin Autoloading Rifle 


IHE Marlin Model 50 is an interesting 

rifle because it has neither firing pin 
nor extractor. It is the blow-back type 
of autoloader, chambered for the .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge. The clip magazine holds 
six cartridges. The magazine is inserted 
from the bottom through the forward tang 
of the trigger guard; a light spring latch 
holds it in place. When the loaded maga- 
zine is in place the action block is drawn 
back by its handle until it locks open in 
cocked position. With the action open 
and with the chamber empty the gun is 
ready to fire. 

When the trigger is pulled the action 
block slides forward pushing the top car- 
tridge in the magazine ahead of it into 
the chamber and at the same time firing it 
the instant the action is completely closed. 
A wedge-shaped projection across the face 
of the action block does the job of deto- 
nating the primer. The recoil thrust of 
the cartridge sends the action block back 
to cocked position, and at the same time 
blows the fired case out of the chamber. 

The inertia of the action is not over- 
come until the bullet is at or near the 
muzzle. Consequently the action block 
does not start moving until pressures have 
been diminished by the increased space 
between bullet and case. The coil main- 
spring absorbs the shock of recoil as it 
is compressed by the recoiling action 
block. An auxiliary weight between the 
action block and the spring is employed 
to regulate resistance. This steel bal- 
ancing block, shaped like a miniature roll- 
ing pin, is replaced by a heavier one (which 
comes as an extra part with each rifle) 
when high-velocity ammunition is to be 
fired. There is a safety lever on the left 
of the receiver near the grip for locking 
the trigger when the action is open. The 
best way of avoiding accidents is to with- 
draw the magazine, too. There is also 
an auxiliary rod extractor on the right of 
the barrel breech in anticipation of stuck 
cases. 

The fact that the gun cannot be fired 
when the action is closed is bound to be 
confusing to any one who has used or has 
seen in use any bolt-action rifle. This is 
not a safety feature, because a live car- 
tridge may be in the chamber, and when 
the action is opened there is no extractor 
to withdraw that live cartridge with the 
cocking motion. With magazine empty 
that cartridge could be accidentally fired. 

More confusing and dangerous is the 
fact that this rifle is ready to fire when 
the action is open. Shooters everywhere 
have learned that a trigger may be pulled 
without danger when the bolt is drawn 
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back ever so slightly from its closed posi- 
tion. In the case of this Marlin the trig- 
ger is all set and ready to speed the bullet 
on its way even when the action, visibly 
and unmistakably, is wide open. This re- 
versal of the conventional makes this ac- 
tion highly misleading. In short, the Mar- 
lin Model 50 is too dangerous to be placed 
in the hands of any boy, not to mention 
careless men. 

For that experienced shooter who is 
both careful and cautious the Marlin 
Model 50 is a practical light-weight “plink- 
ing” riflle. The price is very modest for 
an autoloading type of arm. It has a 
good barrel and a good stock for this 
kind of informal shooting, although the 
forestock could be several inches longer 
for a long-armed man. The open rear 
sight is adapted for “tin-can” shooting 
and nothing else. A good ivory bead 
front sight is standard equipment. The 
fact that the heavy action slides forward 
when the trigger is pulled would imply a 
considerable disturbance to the aim. The- 
oretically, this is true, but actually, it 
does not impose much of a handicap in 
“plinking.” 

Bear in mind this is not a target arm, or 
even a training rifle. Fired with Klean- 
bore as it came from the factory, it made 
34” groups at 50 feet. With target sights 
the groups would have been easily %” 
smaller. From standing a 1” group was 
obtained at this range. 

The first Model 50 tried failed to func- 
tion. The takedown and assembly screw 
passes through the trigger guard tang and 
forestock. The guard is made of thin 
metal and springs easily. When the screw 
was turned in tightly, as intended, the 
guard was squeezed toward the wood and 
this carried the magazine too deeply into 
the action well. The result was that the 
action block was obstructed and jams 
were caused. The best performance was 
three shots in succession. However, when 
the arm was used as a single shot, three 
brands of high-velocity ammunition were 
fired without getting a bulged head or 
burst rim. The only trouble then encoun- 
tered was in extraction. The gun was re- 
turned with a negative report. 

Another gun was shipped from the fac- 
tory together with several hundred rounds 
of Kleanbore and Palma Hi-Speed am- 
munition. This gun and ammunition func- 
tioned with perfect satisfaction. In fact 
we were unable to balk it by using the 
Hi-Speed ammunition with the light bal- 
ancing block and regular Kleanbore with 
the block intended for high-velocity am- 
munition in place. Even when the maga- 
zine was filled with .22 Short cartridges, 
only one bobble occurred, and that was 
because the action block did not come 
back far enough to lock, resulting in a 
double shot. 


This particular gun showed surprising 
accuracy. Using the factory open sights 
from prone rest at 50 yards, Mr. Hoffman 
fired four 10-shot groups which measured, 
center to center, 2%” and 1%” with 
Kleanbore, and 11s” and 1 2/16” with 
Palma Hi-Speed. That is an average 
10-shot group diameter of 1.53” for 40 
shots at 50 yards, which is remarkable 
considering the natural error of aim with 
open sights. 

This fine showing may be honestly ac- 
counted for by the weight of the barrel, 
the one-piece stock, and the positive and 
uniform ignition afforded by the impact 
of the heavy action block against oppo- 
site portions of the rim at once. The Mar- 
lin Model 50 is inexpensively constructed 
and not particularly attractive in appear- 
ance, but it is well proportioned for off- 
hand plinking. If this one is a fair sam- 
ple, it is the “most” plinking rifle for 
the least money on the market. Also, it 


must be said, it is the most dangerous 
rifle on the market when entrusted to 
comparatively inexperienced shooters. 


The Savage 23-D Hornet 


IHE new 23-D Savage Hornet rifle is 

one of the old well-known series of 
Savage Model 23, bolt-action, box-maga- 
zine rifles, but in a new caliber, of high- 
pressure steel material and with an im- 
proved stock. Judging from the sample, 
the trigger pull and the safety have also 
been given attention, as both are smoother 
in operation. The only flaws encountered 
in an otherwise perfect performance was 
a bit of roughness in the opening motion 
and some little extraction trouble. The 
rim channel of the magazine is on an arc 
and holds the cartridges tilted. Cartridges 
having unusually thick rims tend to be- 
come wedged in this curved groove. 

This new rifle makes available, for the 
first time, a properly stocked .22 Hornet 
caliber magazine rifle at a moderate price. 
With factory open sights the cost is about 
$30; with the cheaper type of peep sights, 
under $35; with the excellent Lyman 48-Y 
receiver sight, about $40; and with the 
No. 438 Lyman or Malcolm No. 4 tele- 
scope sights, about $50. There is no pro- 
vision for a shooting sling, the addition of 
which would increase the cost from $2 to 
$5, according to the type of sling equip- 
ment selected. 

The stock is very good, being designed 
for a man’s use. The forestock is 16” 
from trigger to tip, and the shotgun type 
buttstock measures 1314” from the same 
point. The steel buttplate measures 15¢” 
x 5”. The comb is 9” long and the drop 
is 134” and 3” from the 50-yard line of 
sight. A 314” pistol grip and a pitch down 
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of 2” at the muzzle completes the picture. 

The chamber allows cases to expand to 
.2465” at the neck and to .2955” near 
the head. The accuracy of the 25” bar- 
rel is good. With a carefully selected lot 
of ammunition and target sights it should 
be capable of 2” groups at 100 yards. 
With the open sights as issued the W. R. A. 
cartridge averaged 134” 10-shot groups at 
50 yards. The sight base was 23” long. 

A higher gold bead sight and the 48-Y 
receiver sight were substituted. This 
raised the line of sight .060” and increased 
the distance between sights 7”. Our aver- 
age 10-shot groups obtained at 50 yards 
with three brands of Hornet factory am- 
munition were as follows: W.R. A., 1.32”; 
Peters, 1.64”; Remington, 1.75”. With 
the best load a direct score of 99 x 100 
(including 7 V’s) was fired on the N. R. 
A. target at 50 yards. 

The 23-D Hornet weighs only 6% 
pounds. It should be equipped with 
either of the two scopes mentioned which 
would bring its weight to 8 pounds, and 
which would bring out all the accuracy of 
which it is capable. The sample rifle shot 
to the same zero with each brand of Hor- 
net ammunition tried. Apparently the 
23-D rifle is more accurate than the 23-B 
and 23-C models, in addition to the flatter 
trajectory advantage offered by its .22 
Hornet bullet in comparison with the .25- 
20 and .32-20-caliber bullets. Combined, 
these qualities make it a better small- 
game rifle. It should prove very satisfac- 
tory up to 150 yards on coyote, fox, wood- 
chuck and smaller game. 


Malcolm Rifle Telescopes 


REQUENTLY I have been asked 

about the products of the Malcolm 
Rifle Telescope Company, Auburn, N. Y. 
Many N. R. A. members have been forced 
to seek lower costs in shooting equipment 
and the Malcolm telescope sights sell at 
a lower price than those made by Lyman, 
Fecker and Belding & Mull. 

The price of the highest grade Malcolm 
No. 1 telescope sight, which uses achro- 
matic lenses throughout, is less than half 
that of the high-grade Belding & Mull 
and Fecker target scopes, all considered 
equipped with each maker’s best target 
mountings. The Malcolm No. 1 scope 
without mountings is about one-half as ex- 
pensive as the complete Lyman 5-A tar- 
get outfit. The Malcolm No. 4 scope with 
mountings sells at practically the same 
price as the Lyman No. 438 Field Scope. 

The Malcolm scopes are made only in 
¥%4” tube diameter, and without enlarged 
eyepieces or enlarged objectives. The 
tube lengths available are 14”, 16”, 18” 
and 20”. The No. 1 scope is obtainable 
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in various magnifications ranging from 4x 
to 10x. The No. 4 scope is made in 4x, 
6x and 8x. 

The field of view of these two scopes 
at 100 yards is as follows: 4x, 25.5 ft.; 
6x, 18 ft.; 8x, 13.5 ft. The choice of 
reticules includes aiming post, cross-hairs 
and cross-hairs with dot in center. This 
dot covers more than %” and less than 
Y4” at 25 yards. The cross-hairs them- 
selves are fine. The eye relief is about 
134”, but a 214” eye relief can be had 
upon special request. The longer eye re- 
lief reduces the field of view but is de- 
sirable on medium power arms, like the 
.30-30 Winchester, and necessary on all 
rifles giving greater recoil. 

The tube metal is thin, making the 
scopes light in weight, and the adjustments 
for changing focus and correcting parallax 
are simple. A long plate at the front end 
of the tube is moved back and forth (after 
loosening its single screw) until the focus 
is sharp. Similarly, a short plate near 
the ocular end is moved to clear up the 
recticule and to remove parallax. One of 
my Malcolm scopes adjusted nine months 
ago has not slipped or changed. Metal 
caps threaded to either end of the tube 
protect the lenses from rain, dust, oil 
marks, or injury while the instrument is 
being carried to the shooting place. 

The No. 1 scope in 8x almost equals my 
fine 7x target scope in definition; the No. 
4 scope is not quite as good. With the 
No. 4 scope I could see the figures on a 
yardstick in the shade at 25 yards. With 
the No. 1 scope I could read the figures 
and also see the smallest division marks 
on the rule. My No. 1 scope is grooved 
for Lyman 5-A target mounts. On vari- 
ous rifles of light recoil it has helped to 
make the smallest groups obtained with 
these arms. The No. 4 scope, in Malcolm 
“C” mounts, has been used only on a 
Model 33 Remington, which has averaged 
smaller than 1” groups at 50 yards with 
selected ammunition. This outfit has not 
been tried on the .30-’06, but I am sure 
the scope will stand the recoil because it 
is light and is left free to slide in the Ly- 
man mounts. 

The Malcolm “C” mounts are clamped 
to the tube and do not permit the instru- 
ment to slide. These mounts are excel- 
lently designed. The front mount ring is 
movable across a windage scale and is 
provided with right-side and _ left-side 
thumbscrews for controlling adjustments. 
There is no possibility of any arc move- 
ment of the tube. Adjustments in one 
plane are independent of those in the 
other plane. The rear mount is in the 
form of a yoke in which a square collar 
slides, carrying the scope in a true vertical 
plane. The elevation scale is cut into 
the rear face of the left arm of the yoke. 








The adjusting screw in the bottom of this 
arm is marked with 12 divisions, each rep- 
resenting one inch in group movement at 
100 yards (or a minute of angle) when 
the mounts are spaced 714” apart. Ad- 
justments are reliable, the lock provided 
is positive, the mounting is strong and 
durable and any adjustment once made is 
permanent until deliberately changed. 
There is no danger of inadvertent changes 
in adjustment as there are no springs to 
become sluggish or to vary in tension. 
The feet of these mounts are screwed di- 
rectly to the barrel thus gaining a lower 
position of the instrument. This makes 
a fine hunting sight for exclusive use on 
varmint rifles. These mounts are also 
furnished in detachable type with dovetail 
bases narrower and lower than standard 
dovetail bases. 

The Malcolm scopes are also available 
in 2%x and 3x to provide a larger field 
and universal focus for hunting purposes. 
With regular short eye relief, suitable for 
30-30 caliber and lighter calibers, these 
scopes give a field of view at 100 yards of 
45 feet and 34 feet, respectively, making 
them practical for running game. The 
“C” mounts make the Malcolm sights 
stronger and more reliable for hunting 
than any of our conventional target scope 
sights, but not as sturdy as conventional 
hunting scope outfits. They are entirely 
practical for coyote hunting in the West 
and should prove practical for deer and 
black bear hunting in the East. The “C” 
mounts are not as conveniently and finely 
adjustable as our best target mounts and 
the Malcolm sight cannot be compared 
with a fine target match outfit, like the 
Fecker. 


The New Western Ramp Sight 


N DESIGNING the new Western Gun 

Sight Company ramp sight, sharp an- 
gles and corners were studiously avoided, 
and the result is a thing of beauty. The 
sweeping curves of this neat little ramp 
will help to dress up the muzzle and put 
the desired finishing touch on that special 
rifle which all riflemen love to plan. 

The Western ramp sweeps upward from 
the barrel in a changing curve, having its 
shortest radius near the top. The face of 
the ramp is not flat but convex, and it is 
sharply matted, leaving a very attractive 
surface. There can be no annoyance from 
light reflections from such a ramp. The 
whole thing is neat, having an overall 
length under 3”; the barrel band is less 
than 1” long and its back edge is curved 
to meet the barrel gracefully. The deep 
blue finish is very fine. Without hood it 
is an especially attractive muzzle sight. 

The one I have is intended for a 24 
Krag barrel and the height from the bore 
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axis to the top of the blade is 1-1/16”. 
However, these sights may be obtained 
for practically any combination or pur- 
pose within reason. The band is driven 
over the muzzle to a snug fit, allowing 
a barrel projection of at least 4” and up 
to 3%”. A concealed setscrew with a 
hardened point holds the ramp from ro- 
tating and slipping after it has been prop- 
erly aligned. The top of the base is slotted 
lengthwise for the base tongue of the in- 
terchangeable sights. A cross-pin through 
the base and the tongue secures the sight. 
The curved face of the sight is matted 
and its sides are curved to harmonize with 
the lines of the ramp and the band. Be- 
sides the plain square-top blade (.065” 
wide) and the gold-tip blade, there are 
available ivory beads and flat-faced gold 
beads in 1/16” and 3/32” diameter. 
The ramp may be obtained with or 
without hood. Those supplied with the 
hood are slotted. In the right-side slot is 
imbedded a hard steel ball which fits into 
a notch in the hood to hold it securely. 
For hunting and for neatest appearance 
the flat gold bead or gold tip without hood 
is best. For target work and for best 
accuracy the blade sight with hood is best. 


The Lyman 48-Y Receiver 
Sight 


HE fine new series of match-type re- 

ceiver sights, recently placed on the 
market by Lyman, include the 48-J for 
the 52 Winchester, the 48-L for the 417 
Stevens and the 48-Y for the 1919 Sav- 
age and the Model 23 Savage Sporters. 
These sights are characterized by easy, 
positive. micrometer, “click” adjustments 
in '4-minute-of-angle units. Windage 
and elevation knobs are large, convenient 
and their “clicks” are very distinct. None 
of these sights require cutting of the stock 
and the 48-J and 48-Y models are very 
easily attached, no drilling and tapping 
of the receivers being necessary. 

The 48-Y is mounted on the left side 
of the Savage receiver at the extreme end 
of the receiver, farther back than the fac- 
tory receiver sight. The base extends 
forward on top of the receiver so that the 
attaching screws may utilize the two holes 
provided for the Savage receiver sight on 
all Model 23 Savage Sporters. This ex- 
tension base also serves as the rear scope 
base for Lyman mounts as it is shaped for 
that purpose. In five minutes time we 
drove the factory sights out of their slots 
on the 23-D Savage barrel and fitted the 
48-Y receiver sight and a higher front 
sight. The new front sight used is about 
.060” higher than the one used with the 
factory open sight. The 48-Y brings the 
target disc near the sighting eye and gives 
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the maximum distance between sights for 
greater mechanical accuracy of aim. 

On the sample the total elevation move- 
ment was 40 minutes above the zero ad- 
justment. The windage movement ap- 
parently is 24 minutes to the right and 
left of the zero position. The 5-minute- 
of-angle divisions of the elevation scale 
equal 20 “clicks” with the knob; the 
windage knob requires 16 “clicks” to equal 
one 4-minute-of-angle division on the 
lateral scale. Zeroed at 50 yards with 
the factory front sight, the higher front 
sight grouped 314” low and required 7.5 
minutes elevation or 30 “clicks” with the 
elevation knob. 

The 48-Y is the best rear sight obtain- 
able on the Savage 23-D rifle and the 
other rifles in this series. Tang sights are 
unsatisfactory on bolt-action rifles be- 
cause there is no metal along the grip of 
one-piece stocks to afford a solid fastening 
for tang type sight bases. 


Questions and Answers 


THE NEED FOR A COMBINATION 
GUN 


HE recent developments in arms and am- 

munition have given to us shooters some 
things that have been needed for many years. 
However, there is a field which as yet has not 
been touched and which I believe is a fertile 
one. I refer to the combination shotgun and 
rifle; this gun to be a regular double hammer- 
less shotgun, standard in every respect, ex- 
cept that one of the barrels be a rifle barrel 
for some good cartridge. 

A very powerful rifle cartridge would not 
be necessary, as this would be a general-pur- 
pose, knock-about gun rather than an out- 
and-out big-game proposition. However, the 
new Winchester double hammerless shotgun, 
built of chrome-molybdenum steel, heat 
treated, possesses a tremendous margin of 
strength, and could, I should judge, handle 
with entire safety the .30-’06 cartridge should 
such a heavy load be desirable. 

A gun that looks particularly attractive 
from this angle is the new Remington Over- 
and-Under. Here is a gun that handles fast 
and has the narrow sighting plane to which 
a rifleman is accustomed. Any rifle barrel is 
greatly stiffened and ought to shoot finely 
when combined with a shotgun barrel and 
the over-under arrangement would appear 
to be a very fortunate one in this respect. 
From the construction of the barrels in the 
Remington Over and-Under it would appear 
to be a very simple matter indeed to put a 
rifle barrel in place of one of the shot barrels. 

Then there is another possibility. A good 
gunsmithing concern (Sedgley, particularly, 
though there are others) could easily fit a 
rifle barrel into one of the shot barrels of a 
double shotgun. Sears, Roebuck & Co. once 
sold rifle barrels for this purpose that anyone 
could install, though I believe the rifle barrel 
ought to be fitted carefully and tightly by a 
professional gunsmith. 

Of course a gun of the type mentioned 
would not be carried on every hunting trip, 
but there are many occasions on which it 


would be most desirable. Comparatively few 
persons can afford to take extensive big-game 
hunting trips, or to belong to expensive duck 
clubs, etc.; most of us must take our hunting 
where we can find it, often but a few miles 
from home. With game growing scarcer every 
day, most persons are glad to get a shot at 
anything just so it is legal; yet how many 
times are we obliged to pass up feathered 
game because we are armed with a wood- 
chuck rifle, or vice versa! 


It seems to me that our firearms manufac- 
turers would do well to give serious con- 
sideration to this matter at the present time. 
I believe that here lies a field that could be 
profitably cultivated —H.T.F. 


Answer: I am glad you brought up the 
idea of American-made combination guns. 
This is a matter which it behooves the Amer- 
ican gunmaker to consider most carefully. 
Combination guns (rifle and shotgun), not 
to mention double-barreled rifles, are not as 
popular among our sportsmen as they are in 
Europe. This is probably due to the fact 
that this type of arm has never been readily 
available in this country. It is also partly our 
own fault, because we have kept arms manu- 
facturers busy perfecting old conventional 
models by our continually stressing the im- 
portance of superb accuracy, flat trajectory 
and surplus power, all to the one end of 
achieving long-range efficiency in our sport- 
ing rifles. 

The fact that the Remington Arms Com- 
pany has placed on the market an over-and- 
under gun at a popular price seems to herald 
a new era in American arms making that of- 
fers distinct possibilities for popularizing the 
combination rifle and shotgun. The lower 
barrel of the Model 32A Remington shotgun 
could well be devoted to some practical rifle 
cartridge which would make it a very useful 
general-purpose sporting arm. Because the 
barrels are free or independent of each other 
in this Remington over-and-under shotgun 
either barrel could be transformed to a rifle 
without involving practically any complica- 
tions. 

I do not foresee any great complications in 
doing the same thing in the side-by-side 
double-barrel shotgun, because the attached 
shotgun barrel would serve to stiffen the rifle 
barrel. It is not likely that either barrel of 
such a sporting arm would be fired continu- 
ously enough to cause abnormal heating and 
warping. The extremely strong and well- 
made Winchester double gun would be the 
logical basis for a combination gun. The 
Winchester factory is already equipped to 
make the rifle barrels needed, and it has 
demonstrated that requisite ability of making 
interchangeable parts to a degree of accuracy 
which insures perfect fit. They could produce 
extra sets of interchangeable barrels to trans- 
form their double gun to a double rifle or a 
rifle and shotgun in combination. 

We would not be seeking a superlative de- 
gree of accuracy in such an arm, but rather 
extreme usefulness and convenience, together 
with sufficient accuracy for game shooting 
over moderate ranges. The following rimmed 
cartridges would be most useful and most 
readily adaptable to the purpose: .45-70, 
30-40, .25-35 and .22 Hornet. The first two 
would prove very useful when the shotgun is 
carried in big-game country, and the latter 
two are small-game and varmint cartridges. 
Considering the 300-grain High Velocity car- 
tridge in the .45-70 caliber, the velocity would 
be slightly above 2,000 f. s. in all of these 
cartridges, and the breech pressure would be 
practically 40,000 pounds for each. 
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The only complication which might arise 
lies in the harder meial used in rifle primers 
as compared with shotgun primers. However, 
this is no real difficulty since we are consider- 
ing double guns in which a separate hammer, 
firing pin and lock is used for each barrel. 

If the two leading American arms manu- 
facturers refuse to bring out a combination 
gun, it would be profitable for some large 
manufacturer of custom-built arms, like R. F. 
Sedgley, Inc., to consider introducing such 
an arm to the American trade. 

I do not think the inserted rifle tube would 
prove satisfactory with modern rifle ammu- 
nition. The old .38-55 and .32-40 black- 
powder cartridges for which such tubes were 
once available may be considered obsolete 
and not popular enough to warrant manu- 
facture. A rifled tube for use in a shotgun 
barrel would undoubtedly be practical if 
chambered for the .38-44 handgun cartridge. 
It would make a very useful combination for 
the Central American and South American 
jungles, as the .38 Special cartridge is popu- 
lar and readily obtainable there. For North 
American use the .32-20, 38-40, .44-40, .44 
Special and .45 Colt calibers would be de- 
manded, according to the caliber of the hand- 
gun regularly used by the purchaser. 


-30-40 AND .33 WINCHESTER 
COMPARED 


I WOULD like to ask one question: Which 

is the hardest shooting gun, a .33 Winches- 
ter, lever action, or a .30-40 Krag, both using 
the same grains of powder. I had an argu- 
ment on this, so please settle it for us—A.R. 


Answer: The .30-40 Krag action and the 
30-40 Winchester Model 95 action are 
stronger than the Model 1886 Winchester ac- 
tion for the .33 Winchester cartridge, be- 
cause they are built for higher pressures. 
The most powerful factory loads in either 
caliber are as follows: 


.33 Winchester 200 grain 2,200f.s. 2,150 ft. Ibs. 
.30-40 Krag 220 grain 2,200f.s. 2,360 ft. Ibs. 


In direct answer to your questions con- 
cerning the hypothetical use of the same 
powder charge in both cartridges, the .30-40 
Krag would be still the more powerful of 
the two. If we were to use 44.5 grains 
weight of Hercules No. 300 powder in either 
case, the .33 Winchester bullet would give 
2,300 f. s. muzzle velocity and the 200-gr. 
bullet in the .30-40 would give 2,500 f. s. 
These loads, of course, are impractical in 
either gun, and are not to be recommended, 
although the Winchester actions in either 
model, respectively, would stand a single 
load of this kind fired as a proof charge. 


LUGER AND .38 COLT SPECIAL 


I WOULD like to have you compare two 

pistols, the Luger and the Colt .38 Special. 
I have a Luger, but will dispose of it and 
buy the other gun if you think it is superior 
on the following points: Which is the quicker 
to get into action if it is carried in a holster 
or thrust into the waistband? In shooting 
without conscious aim which may be fired 
the more accurately? I know that the .38 
Colt Special is more accurate than the Luger 
when aim is taken. In other words, what I 
wish to know is which is the better weapon 
to use in an emergency or for practical self- 
defense >—T.C. 
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Answer: The Luger pistol does not have 
a very good trigger pull for timed or delib- 
erate fire, although the weapon is classed as 
a very accurate arm. The .38 Colt Special 
could be used double action for quick work, 
and could be gotten into action as quickly as 
the Luger. On the other hand, the Luger is 
a more natural pointer for close-range work 
without alignment of the sights, and would 
be superior to the revolver in this respect. 
Ballistically, I would consider the .38 Special 
loaded with the 200-grain Super-Police type 
of cartridge to be superior for short-range 
work with the one exception that there are 
more cartridges available in the Luger, or a 
greater reserve supply of shots. These could 
be directed more efficiently in this kind of 
shooting on account of the better pointing 
facility of the Luger. This seems to give a 
point or two to the Luger, but what would 
mitigate against it is the fact that absolutely 
reliable ammunition would have to be used 
in it to equal the revolver in certainty of func- 
tioning. 


45 COLT BLACK POWDER LOAD 


I WISH to bother you again for some in- 
formation relative to loads for the .45 Colt 
cartridge. 

I have a B. & M. mould for their 454250 
bullet and wish to make heavy black-powder 
loads. What temper or alloy shall I cast the 
bullets? I size them to .454” for the black 
powder. Is that correct? I have been using 
1 to 30 alloy bullets ahead of 1 gr. No. 80 
plus 40 gr. FFg black. With this loading I 
am seating the bullet out one groove farther 
than the seating groove, but this still crushes 
the powder. How can I get away from this 
compression of the powder? I am using the 
long cases as procured with the Remington 
heavy black-powder load.) What is the best 
powder to use for the priming charge and 
how much should I use? I have used 1% 
gr. No. 5 and it seems to work all right as 
fouling is greatly reduced. Do you have any 
idea as to the pressure I am getting with the 
above load, and velocity? 

Your comments on the above will be 
greatly appreciated. One more question, 
what is the most accurate black-powder load 
that I can use without getting heavy foul- 
ing ?—J.C.B. 


Answer: In my opinion you are using en- 
tirely too much powder in the .45 Colt Case 
even with the longest shells available. A 
charge of 40 grains FFg. black powder, with- 
out a priming charge, would be crushed by 
the 250-grain bullet. This load requires a 
bullet with a shorter seating depth, like the 
B. & M. No. 454260, to increase the powder 
space. With this bullet, or your 250-grain 
bullet, I would suggest reducing the black- 
powder load to 35 grains weight, and using a 
priming charge of 3 grains weight No. 80, 
or the same weight of bulk Shotgun Smoke- 
less. I believe you would find the above 
loads cleaner. They would give you prac- 
tically the velocity which you are now getting 
with a probable improvement in accuracy. 
I would judge that your present loads are 
giving 925 f. s. 

A bullet diameter of .454” is large enough 
for a hard alloy and for use with smokeless 
powder in the .45 Colt. Using black powder 
and your comparatively soft alloy of 1 to 30, 
a bullet diameter of .452” should prove suffi- 
cient. There is, however, no reason for 
changing from the standard .454” diameter 
you are using. 


POLICE TRAINING WEAPONS 


FOR instruction and practice matches we 
use the .22-caliber Colt Official Police, 
Officers’ Model, and Smith & Wesson K-22 
revolvers, Colt Woodsman, ACE, Reising and 
Walther automatics. 

This small-bore firing is shot over the 
miniature Match Militaire of 30 consecutive 
shots: 10 shots slow fire at 10 to 25 yards, 
10 shots timed fire (5 shots in 15 seconds) 
10-25 yards, 10 shots rapid fire (5 shots in 
11 seconds) 6 to 15 yards. On small-bore 
L target (sample attached). 

For big-bore firing we use the same course 
of fire at 25 and 15 yards on the full-size 
Army L target. 

Colonel Roller, Captain Harris and the 
writer are all snarled up on the question of 
big-bore revolvers. 

Captain Harris (who made 298 x 300 three 
times last week) says: “I vote for the .38 
Special because the ammunition companies 
have all concentrated on that cartridge and 
made it wellnigh perfect.” 

Colonel Roller and I vote for the .44 
Special. 

In our opinion, the .44 Special midrange 
wad-cutter cartridge is just as pleasant to 
shoot as the .38 Special of the same type. 
The dealers inform us that they will supply 
both cartridges for the same price, about 
$20 a thousand. 

Our big-bore matches will all be shot at 
15 and 25 yards on the 5-inch bull of the 
Army L target. Shooting from a bench rest 
at 25 yards I’ve made a 1-inch 10-shot group, 
over and over again, with the .44 Special, 
which same, I contend, is all the accuracy 
any man need ask for. The .44 cuts such 
a big healthy hole in the target. 

The .38 Special is a fine target cartridge, 
just that and nothing more; the .22 Long 
Rifle is a better one. Why all the pressure 
to induce our teams to shoot a .38-caliber 
cartridge that only measures .35” instead of 
a man-size war-gun like the .44? 

Why not do our big-bore shooting with a 
useful practical gun?—R.S.T. 


Answer: There are so many arguments 
on either side of vour disputed question con- 
cerning the relative training merits of the 
.38 Special and .44 Special calibers that I do 
not believe it will ever be satisfactorily set- 
tled. Eventually we may perhaps have a 
compromise cartridge for police work, or 
something like the .41 caliber in a highly de- 
veloped target and defensive cartridge, which 
would utilize to the full the capacity of the 
present .41-caliber frame which is used in 
Colt .38 Special caliber police weapons. 

A part of your answer is contained in the 
above as the important difference between 
the excellently accurate .38 Special and the 
excellently accurate .44 Special is in the size 
of the frame of the respective weapons. 
Many police officers have difficulty in learn- 
ing to handle the large-frame gun, and con- 
sequently the .38 Special is more popular and 
desirable for general use. The shortcomings 
of this cartridge for police work have been 
partially overcome by the heavy-nose bullet 
in the blunt nose 200-grain ammunition, and 
in the new metal point 38-44 High-Velocity 
cartridge designed for automobile piercing. 

There is no question about the advantage 
which a wad cutter in the .44 gives a marks- 
man on the target, especially on a short- 
range target, like your reduced L target, or 
the Standard American 20-yard target. 
Adaptability for police training, however, 
cannot be measured by such a standard. 
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SEDGLEY SPORTER RECEIVERS 
ARE STRONG 


I HAVE a Hornet rifle, sold by Sedgley. 

The bolt and receiver have been taken 
from a Springfield rifle numbered between 
300000 and 400000. It is my understanding 
that Springfield receivers numbered below 
about 800000 are very brittle. Please let me 
know whether in your opinion it would be 
worth while to have this receiver changed 
to a more modern one. 

I would also appreciate it if you can give 
me any information as to about what size 
group should be expected from this rifle at 
100 and 200 yards.—H.L.H. 


Answer: It would not be advisable to 
change the receiver of your Sedgley Hornet 
rifle to the modern type of Springfield re- 
ceiver as the expense this would involve would 
not be warranted by the benefit derived from 
the change. You will find your Sedgley re- 
ceiver strong enough even in the .30-’06 cali- 
ber, as Sedgley heat treats these rebuilt 
receivers with his own process, and proof- 
fires them with cartridges giving 90,000 
pounds pressure. Of course in your Hornet 
caliber your pressures never exceed 45,000 
pounds at the most, and have a normal mean 
considerably less than that with factory am- 
munition. 

With a Springfield rifle, it would be differ- 
ent as the receiver could be changed at small 
expense at the Springfield Armory. In case 
you have a Rock Island Springfield of serial 
number below 285000 or a Springfield Armory 
with serial number under 800000, it has the 
old “brittle” type of receiver. When sending 
such a weapon into the Armory for a new 
barrel, the receiver will be changed to the new 
modern heat-treated type without extra 
charge. All arrangements for barrel work, or 
receiver exchange, must be made directly 
through the D. C. M. office. 

I would say that with your Sedgley Hornet 
you could expect 4” groups at 200 yards with 
good sights and from good rest, and of course 
this would imply 2” groups or smaller at 
100 yards. 


110-GRAIN BULLETS IN THE KRAG 


I WOULD like to ask you several questions 
with reference to 110-grain bullet with 42- 
Will this veloc- 
ity be high enough to insure breaking up of 


grains of du Pont No. 1744. 


bullet on contact with the ground? You 
overlooked giving me the midrange height 
when zeroed at 200 yards. Would it be abso- 
lutely safe to make this load without the use 
of powder scale? As a matter of information, 
I would like to know why you recommend 
such a decided reduction in load over that 
shown in the handbook; namely, 51 grains.— 


ECD. 


Answer: In the Krag I have used 51.0 
grains weight of du Pont IMR Powder No. 
174% behind the .30-’06-caliber 110-grain Hi- 
Speed bullet. This gave 3,200 f. s. in my 30” 
barrel, and the accuracy was very fine in- 
deed. This, however, is a maximum load, 
and each charge must be individually weighed, 
and it should be used in the Krag action suit- 
able for working pressures up to a limit of 
43,000 pounds. Such a Krag has its safety 
lugs and locking lugs bearing evenly, which 
is a bit unusual. In the average Krag it is 
wise to reduce this load to 48.5 grains weight 
to get a greater margin of safety. This is 
about the lowest charge which will insure dis- 
ruption of the bullet upon impact. 

I would suggest that you further improve 
this condition and also add convenience to 
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your reloading, as well as greater economy by 
using the .30-30-caliber 110-grain bullet made 
by the Winchester people in their Super-Speed 
series. This bullet sells for only $1.08 per 
hundred and has a full .308” diameter. It is 
designed for velocities of 2,600 f. s., and your 
load of 42.0 grains weight will just about give 
this in the 30” barrel. The maximum load I 
would recommend with this bullet is 47.5 
grains weight No. 1714 powder. Since this 
bullet breaks up more readily, you can get 
the same effects with a lower velocity, and 
your maximum load of 47.5 grains weight, 
giving 2,950 f. s. in the full-length Krag bar- 
rel, will be equal to the 51-grain charge ex- 
cept in the matter of flat trajectory. How- 
ever, any trajectory resulting from a velocity 
of 2,700 f. s., and above, is entirely practical 
in the small-game and medium-game fields. 
You would be getting 2,800 f. s. in a 26” bar- 
rel, and over 2,700 f. s. in a 24” barrel. 
Zeroed for 200 yards it should shoot 3” high 
at 100 yards. 


GREASED BULLETS ARE BEST IN 
THE .22 


(THERE has arisen here the question as to 
the effect of the new ammunition upon 
the interior of the barrels of the Smith & 
Wesson and Colt target revolvers we are 
using in our revolver work here. The opinion 
is held by one member of our club that noth- 
ing besides greased ammunition should be 
used. Greased ammunition is messy. It is 
not suitable to carry loose in one’s pocket and 
is sure to collect grit if dropped upon the 
ground. On the other hand, the new ammuni- 
tion that is being placed upon the market is 
free from these objections. If no injury to 
our revolvers will result from its use why 
should we not adopt this ammunition? 

The question was brought up because of a 
plain statement in a little booklet called 
“Burning Powder” put out by the Smith 
& Wesson people. On page 27 of the book 
which I have before me I find the plain and 
emphatic statement: “Also avoid the use of 
ungreased bullets if you care anything about 
the condition of your barrel.” 

It is contended here that the Smith & Wes- 
son people should know what they are talking 
about and I would appreciate very much 
your opinion on this matter—T.T. 


Answer: At the time Col. Roy D. Jones 
prepared the pamphlet, “Burning Powder,” 
we did not have the Kleanbore type of primer. 
At the time the very shortest life of a small- 
bore barrel resulted from the use of ungreased 
smokeless cartridges, and his advice was 
thoroughly sound. The lubricant on the bul- 
lets would mitigate to some extent the harm- 
ful effect of the corrosive primer on the bore. 

Today we do not have that problem, and 
our ungreased bullets are better today also 
in that they will give no trouble from leading, 
as they are coated with a lubricating alloy. 
Very occasionally, however, small-bore bar- 
rels become plated with this coating, and to 
avoid this possibility it is necessary to use the 
lubricated bullet whether it is coated or of 
plain lead. Such greased ammunition also 
works best in the automatic pistol, as far 
as functioning is concerned. While both the 
new Colt Woodsman and the Colt Ace pistols 
will handle dry ammunition, occasional 
trouble develops which may be entirely 
avoided by using the lubricated ammunition. 
In my opinion there would be practically no 
difference in the wearing qualities on the bar- 
rel from either type. 


ACCURACY UNDER HUNTING 
CONDITIONS 


HAVE been in touch with Mr. Drew, 

who wrote the article on the .25-20 high- 
speed hand loads for single-shot rifles; and 
by reloading for my old Remington Hepburn 
I have pepped it up to the equal of the Hor- 
net, am getting 34-inch groups at 50 yards 
and around 3-inch at 100 with Lyman sights 
and feel very sure that with a scope I could 
bring out further the accuracy of the car- 
tridge. 

I want to know what is considered good 
grouping at 100 yards, shooting prone and 
outdoors under woodchuck hunting condi- 
tions—C.A.P. 


Answer: A hunting rifle that will stay in 
a 3-inch circle at 100 yards is a wonder. The 
10-shot group should measure 2 inches cen- 
ter to center to be considered accurate. Under 
prone hunting conditions 2% inches is good. 
However, with metallic sights the center of 
the group will move all around a 6-inch circle 
at 100 yards with most sporters, from week 
to week. The Springfield Sporter, as issued, 
plus target telescope sights will show a more 
constant zero, or about a third as much and 
the groups will be slightly smaller as well. 


INTERCHANGEABLE HUNTING 
SCOPES 


{ HAVE just recently acquired one of Sedg- 

ley’s .22 Hornets and I am thinking some- 
what of buying a telescope for the gun. I 
also own a_ .30-’06 Springfield and I am 
wondering if one telescope would serve the 
purpose for both of these rifles. The .30-’06 
is used principally for hunting and the .22 
Hornet is used in shooting crows, hawks and 
the like. 

I also recently acquired a Springfield that 
has a telescope and the trade mark is Ajack. 
I have never seen this listed in a catalog and 
I am under the opinion it is a foreign tele- 
scope. Can you give me any information 
on it?—E.J.B. 


Answer: There is only one scope which is 
adapted for interchangeable use on two rifles, 
and that is the target scope with target mount- 
ings. Such a combination is not adapted for 
hunting, although it is excellent for small- 
game shooting. The nearest thing we have 
to a combined target and practical hunting 
scope is the B. & M. 3X Marksman. This 
Belding & Mull scope is adjustable to minute- 
of-angle units for both windage and eleva- 
tion. It would be necessary to send both guns 
to Belding & Mull, 830 Osceola Road, Philips- 
burg, Pa., and have bases put on both for the 
same instrument. This scope has been used 
in Alaskan big-game fields, and also on the 
Camp Perry and Sea Girt target ranges. 

The disadvantages of the B. & M. Marks- 
man scope are its bulk and projections. Also 
on the Springfield a base must be attached 
to the bridge which would make it impossible 
to use the Lyman 48 receiver sight. 

Perhaps the best compromise would be to 
use the 4X Noske field scope with 6” eye 
relief and Noske internal windage and ele- 
vation adjustments. These are adjustable to 
14 minute-of-angle units and are positive. 
The two guns would have to be sent to the 
Sedgley plant or to R. Noske, San Carlos, 
Calif., for attachment. 

The Ajack scope is a German-made hunt- 
ing scope which compares quite favorably 
with contemporary models. I am not di- 
rectly familiar with this instrument, but it is 
reported fine, optically. 
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RECENT EVENTS 


(Continued from page 39) 

Title of 1932 Champion of the Sabraton (W. 
Va.) Rifle Club was won by P. A. Dalton with a 
score of 737. J. B. Fawley was second with 733 
and H. Blosser was third with 728. Twenty-seven 
competed. The match was 5 shots in each of the 
four positions, fired one night a week for four weeks. 
dleson, 329; Daily, 326; Arnold, 325; Allison, 323; 


In the Members’ Shoot of the Camarillo (Calif.) 
Rifle Club, held June 19, Dr. Philip H. Philbrook, 
club secretary, topped the 12 other competitors with 
334 x 400. The course was Course A, using sil- 
houette target for r. f. Of the 13 participants, 10 
qualified as experts. Scores: Philbrook, 334; Hud- 
Newman, 319: Allison 319; Miller, 315; McGinnes, 


315; Conway, Cawelti, 300; Norman, 295; 


Summers, 282. 


311; 


The Braintree Guards Association Rifle Club, 
Ine., East Weymouth, Mass., in a pistol match fired 
June 26, lost to the Plymouth Revolver Club, 971 
to 986. Prior to that event, the club’s pistol team 
defeated the Providence (R. I.) Revolver Club at 
Providence, for the second time, 932 to 909. The 
team has moved into fourth place in the Massachu- 
setts Pistol League. In a club rifle match on May 
28, E. Cushman, of the Ames. R. C., turned in three 
48’s and a 47 standing after shooting a 48 prone 
to lead all others. The annual Camp Perry Trophy 
Match, held June 12, was won by C. E. Kirts, of the 
Wallaston Rand R. C., with 100 prone and 90 
standing. The club has 2 rifle teams in the Eastern 
Massachusetts Rifle League. 





shots endorse FIEND- 

Positively the finest 

combination oil and solvent made, con- 

taining the famous “chemical inhibitor” 

against corrosion. Cleans quickly—re- 

moves metal, powder and primer foul- 

ing—formula patented—no other gun 

cleaner like it. 

If Your Dealer Doesn’t Carry FIENDOIL, 

Send Us His Name and Ten Cents For 
Generous Sample. 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
1226 11th Street, S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


| 





Save ie the set Ahenat 


WITH THE MARVELOUS 


=2-EP-= 
RELOAD CARTRIDGES 


Available in TEN high power rifle calibers— 
-30-30; .32 Winchester Special; .30-40; .30-06; 
-300 Savage; .270 Winchester; .250 Savage; 
-303 Savage; 7 m/m and 6.5 m/m. 
With Zip the rifle can be used for either 
medium range, or high power and long range. 
Ideal for indoor or outdoor target shooting, 
and for small game. Accurate; no recoil; no 
smoke; no noise. No alterations to the rifle; 
nothing to attach. You simply fill the maga- 
zine with ZIP Chambers, loaded with our 
specially developed propellants, sealed against 
moisture in strong brass cases and primed 
with REMINGTON KLEANBORE. Use of 
ZIP Kleanbore propellants will cause neither 
rust nor corrosion; no cleaning necessary. 
Try ZIP—you will be astonished at the re- 
sults and pleased at the low cost. 
ZIP CHAMBERS Each $1.00 
ZIP RELOADS (50 propellants 
and 50 bullets), Pkg. $1.50 
Prices F. O. B. San Francisco. If your Dealer 
cannot supply you, we will ship direct. Spec- 
ify caliber when ordering. For a trial, order 
4 ZIP Chambers and one package of Reloads, 
costing $5.50; or one ZIP Chamber and one 
package of Reloads costing $2.50. We guar- 
antee ZIP—money refunded if not satisfied. 


NATIONAL ARMS CO., Dept. A 
1683 Folsom Street, San Francisco, California 


CROFT'S stricture cox 


$5.50 


—is made from the finest 

grade Forest Brown 

Duck and is 

correctly 

padded at 

the shoulder 

(either right or left), at 

the elbows and for the 

rifle sling with a heavy 

grade of sheepskin. Shooting glove 
pocket, micrometer pocket, split 
back, ete., complete these specifi- 
cations. This coat is worn and 
recommended by Colonel Whelen, obligation 
Captain Crossman, and others. whatsoever. 


G. R. C. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Olean, New York 


Send actual 
chest meas- 
urements, 
also dealer's 
name. Coat 
will be sent 
for your in- 
spection. No 


Big Bargain for 
RIFLEMEN 


THINK OF I!T—Twelve big copies of 
Hunter - Trader - Trapper, six recent 
back copies, all different, and one 
copy each month for the next six 
issues, 12 issues in all, and the gup 
cleaning pack exactly as 
illustrated all for only_ $1.25 
- - TRAPPER—84 to 164 pages every 
pata ng Rely 9p Hunting, trapping, fishing and 
camping stories. Departments on guns. coon hunting, fur 
farming, fishing, camping. trapping, boating, dogs, ques- 
tions and answers, etc. Fur markets and fur prices. Nicely 
illustrated. Regular subscription price $2.00 per year. 
25¢ a copy at news stands. 


GUN CLEANING PACK 


A handy cleaning pack that 
contains everything needed to 
keep your gun in perfect shoot- 
ing trim. Every rifleman and 
shooter should have one of 
these popular kits. Contains 
regular size bottle of No. 9 
Solvent. Highgrade Lubricat- 
ing Oil in can with oiler 
spout, and a large tube of 
gun grease. 

Satisfactien guaranteed or your 

money refunded. 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 382 So. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 








More People Mean More Power 


An NOW more than ever before POWER is what your Association needs! 


against organized antigun fanatics; power to continue the good work of teaching young America how 


to shoot as well as the job of helping Americans, both young and old, with their shooting problems. 


Power to carry on the battle 


Even 


the world’s leading Shooter’s Magazine needs more power in times like these. 


“More people mean more power.” 


Make that your watchword! 


And let every good man lend a helping 


“power punch” by signing up one new member now! Use the application below, please. 


A membership insignia that you will be proud of will be sent you just as soon as the application is 


received at National Headquarters. 


It is one of the new N. R. A. “Etchcraft” sportsman’s key cases appro- 


priately imprinted in gold with the official seal of your Association and inscribed “Awarded for Meritorious 


Service.” 


Made of finest imported cowhide, with an out-of-doors scene etched into the leather, hand laced 


and beautifully made, these key cases contain a pocket in which your hunting or fishing license, auto 
driver’s permit, etc., may also be carried. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


More power to the N. R. A.! 


Here is the application of another member. 


honest American and will make a good member. 
Send him a membership card and sterling silver membership button, together with copies of the latest price lists, and 
enter his subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN for a full year, beginning with the next issue. 


Send me one of the new N. R. A. 


The new member's $3.00 for annual dues is attached. 


2 “Ducks” 
“Canoe 


THE NEW MEMBER. 


Street or Box No 


State 


ENDORSED AND FORWARDED BY: 


TR 6 a0 di0-0 Sees 


Like all the rest of us, he is an upright, 


+ scene keytainers as per your special offer. 


($1.50 of the amount covers subscription to the RIFLEMAN.) 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 





The Arms Chest is an open market trad- 
ing post where manufacturers, distributors, 
purveyors of professional services, and our 
own readers may cry their wares to fellow 
sportsmen at a modest cost. Returns are 
uniformly excellent—scores of advertisers 
have reported truly phenomenal results. 

Advertisements for The Members Ex- 
change are accepted from members only, 
for their individual and personal transac- 
tions exclusively, at 7¢ per word, minimum 


THE MEMBERS EXCHANGE 


For N. R. A. members only, for their 
individual and personal transactions. This 
section provides a quick, inexpensive means 
for disposing of guns and accessories no 
longer needed, or for the purchase of more 
suitable similar items. We urgently request 
that a full description be given of every 
article offered, and its condition, for trans- 
actions of this sort must be based entirely 
on good faith and mutual satisfaction. De- 
liberate misrepresentation will of course re- 
sult in immediate expulsion from N. R. A 
membership. 

o—______-e 
FOR SALE 


secsrtiiietae sa seneaeiaatats 

45 COLT SINGLE ACTION good $10; 30 caliber 
Luger fine condition $12.50: 38 Smith & Wesson 
Special, fine condition $15; WANT—Springfield and 
Enfield 30-06 rifles. D. O 





DOUBLE BARREL, gold inlaid, M. L. Shotgun, | 
| Pl., Chicago, Ill 


fine relic $10. Jewelers lathe, Moseley 22, complete, 


fine $20: Swiss, six-jewel, timer, two dials $7.50; 
Mauser, 8m/m, action and sporter stock, good $10. 
M. S. Triplett, Muncie, Indiana. 8-32 





COLT .45 auto, fine target gun, new condition, with 
holster $22.50: Remodeled Krag vifle, 25-inch barrel, 
raised comb, rubber butt, 234 receiver sight $16; 
Stevens 2414 target rifle, Vernier tang sight, scope 
blocks, adjustable trigger pull, stock cut down and 
weighted, $11; Fiala 
stock $10: Ortgies .32 auto pistol $4; Brand new 
Krag barrel 30-inch, never used $5; Belding & Mull 
scope mount, fit in 30-06 military sight base $3; 
Small portable phonograph $3. Send stamps. James 
R. Satava, 11113 Mt. Overlook Ave. Cleveland 
Ohio. 8-32 


SPRINGFIELD 30-06 with interchangeable open 
and receiver peep sights. Good condition $22.50. 
Box N, Lexington, Nebr. 8-32 


ALL PRACTICALLY NEW—Colt 
.44-Spl., 74-inch, square sight $22; Winchester rifle 
54, 30-30 $20: Heiser holster for 38-44 S&W Out- 
doorsman’s, 64-inch barrel. hand-carved $4; Heiser 
spring shoulder holster, plain, for same revolver $3. 
K. T. Gan, 5606 Drexel Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


WINCHESTER Model 90 


rifle in perfect A-1 condition $9. 
Chester, Montana. 


AUGUST, 1932 











Albert Harvey. 
8-32 


| inch $25; Luger 7.65 12-inch $25; 
grip-safety $18.50; Freeman cap and ball, new $20: | 
| Mitrailleuse $25; German and Austrian machine guns 


| carbines. 
| .22 
| August ’29 to January °31 $3.50. 
auto 2¢, .38-40 1¢, 7.62 Russian 2¢, Krag 2¢. Locke, | 
| 1319 City Natl Bank Bldg., Omaha, NEB. 


Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. | 
8-32 | 


.22 pistol with rifle barrel and | 


| Mackey, Port Clinton, Ohio. 
New Service | 
| shot only 25 times. 


| pattern sheet showing 77% pattern furnished. R. P 


8.32 | Lawless, 55 Crescent Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


.22 caliber repeating | 


charge $1.00. All dealer advertisements 
are grouped under The Trading Post, the 
rate for which is 9¢ per word, minimum 
charge $1.50. Groups of words and figures 
are computed as one word. No box num- 
ber or blind ads accepted. All advertise- 
ments must be accompanied by cash or 
they will be disregarded. Final closing 
date is the 10th of the preceding month. 
Please print all advertisements plainly— 
we cannot be responsible for errors due to 
illegible writing. 


| Lyon, Van Buren, Ohio. 





| bargain, twenty dollars. 


BISLEY .41 51-inch, fine $30: Frontier .45 514- | 


inch fine $13.50; Frontier .41 434-inch $11.50: Colt 
| Percussion .44, .36 and .31 all fine; S&W Russian | 
| 8-inch $13.50; S&W Schofield 7-inch $15: Colt light- | 
| ning Model .45 6-inch (big birdhead model) $13.50: 


Colt P.P. .38 4-inch $11.50: Luger 9 millimeter 8- 
Luger 7.65 prewar 


$25; Large collection antique and modern rifles and 


18-inch barrels $17.50; 18 copies 


Ammunition .45 





B&L BINOCULARS 8x25 new condition, 
worn, cost $60, sell cash $20. Box 111, 
ville, N. Y. 





Combination pistol, new, shoots .410 and | 
RIFLEMAN, | 


| Wesson, 


case | 
Franklin- | 
8-32 | 


GRIFFIN & HOWE 22 L.R. Target Rifle, 24-inch | 
barrel, Farquaharson double set action shotgun safety, | 


48 rear, Circassian P. G. stock, perfect, case $85. 
WANT—Binoculars. G. B. Kneass, Berwyn, Penna. 


8-32 | 
SALE—NO TRADES—22-32 S&W Target Revolver, | 





perfect. Six months old—Fired fifty times. First $23 
money order gets it. Edw. Burke, Junior, 702 W. 61st 
8-32 





FINANCIAL EXTREMITIES compel disposal of | 


new and specially selected for accuracy arms. 30-S 
Remington Express .25 $50. Winchester 53 25-20 
Lyman 103 $30; Colt Officers Model 38 6-inch $30 
New Lyman 5A $30. Complete American Rifleman 
1924 to date $20. No trades. Ernest Fumasoli, 
5935 Magnolia Avenue, Chicago, III. 8-32 





WOODS EIDERDOWN heavy weight bag 84 x 78. 
Perfect condition. Almost unused. Cost $56. Take 
$30. S. D. Monahan, 77 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 8-32 


SAVAGE .300 cal. 99G take-down rifle. 
years old; fired forty rounds non-corrosive; Griffin & 


| Ohio. 


Two | 


Howe Ivory bead ramp front, open rear sight, hand | 


rubbed stock. Price $37.50. No trades. L. I 





8-32 | 


BROWNING AUTOMATIC, 16 ga. 28-inch barrel, | 


full coke, raised ventilated rib. In perfect condition, 
Cost $63.60 sell $40. Original 





BISLEY COLT 7%-inch barrel, 38 Special good 
$20; Colt Auto 45 improved commercial, good $20. 
Percy Cardwell, Denton, Texas. 8-32 


8-32 | 


COLTS ACE, New with Heiser holster $32.50; 
S&W 32-20 6-inch barrel, used very little with hand 
carved belt and holster, very accurate $35. . 

8-32 





VICKERS CHAMPION 22 Target 
crank condition, with accessories $50. 
Corona, Calif. 


Rifle, gun 
Dr. Wright, 
8-32 





SAVAGE N.R.A. 19, with Lyman 17A front and 
103 rear sights, as new, gun crank condition $20 
R. Caple, International Falls., Minn. 8-32 





| SAVAGE 250-3000 Model 45 Super Sporter, like new 
| extra magazine, webb sling, P.G. stock 
| checkered, Lyman rear bead front, 


and foreend 
thirty dollars; 
Latest Winchester 52 fired not over 2000, Al condi- 
tion, sling, 48J rear, 17A front, Forty-two dollars, 
Bausch & Lomb 6x30 binoculars, black leather case. 
Krag Rifle perfect inside, 
barrel and stock remodeled, sling, Springfield front, 
Pacific rear with disc, eight dollars. Any or all shipped 
prepaid for draft or will ship C.O.D. Harry A Timm, 
Muscatine, Iowa. 8-32 





COLT AUTO .45 commercial, good condition, some 
cartridges $18. W. A. Shaw, 4 Green St., Brattleboro, 
Vt. 8-32 


7X MIRAKEL Prism binocular $15; Smith & 
M&P 6-inch, with Audley spring holster 
$22.50; Woodsman and holster $18; 25X Vion tele- 
scope ‘“‘black’’ $7.50; The American Rifle $3.25; 
Shotguns and Loads, Small Bore Rifle Shooting, Sport- 
ing Firearms, The Bullet’s Flight $2.00 each. R. 
Avery, 45 Franklin St., San Francisco, Calif. 8-32 


WINCHESTER HORNET, 323 
stock, scope blocks, fine condition $25. 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


30-06, 1918 AMMUNITION. case $15. Two cases 
$28. Q. D. Foster, Delaware, Ohio. 8-32 





barrel, modern 
Wm. Swift. 
8-32 


REMINGTON 20 Ga. rib barrel, five shot auto- 
matic shotgun, shot 75 times, perfect condition $15. 
leather case. WANT—30-06 Springfield Sporter as 
issued by D. C. M. in perfect condition. Frank W. 
Hassel, Princeton, Ill. 8-32 


SAVAGE .30-30 Super Sporter, brand new, never 
shot $25. D. Mongan 701 N. 32nd St., East St 
Louis, Il. 8-32 


ITHACA FIELD 16 ga. 28-inch barrels, 40% 
choke, inside perfect, bluing worn $20. WANT— 
Lyman 5A. L. B. Blum, 2568 Bedford Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 8-32 


NEW COLT ACE fired 100 times, perfect $25. 
Winchester 25-20 lever action repeater, scope blocks, 
fine condition $15. E. N. Littleton, Bowling Green, 
8-32 





1000% MORE EFFECTIVE- 


“From my last small ad I received 
nearly one hundred inquiries—one from 
Alaska and one from Hawaii. THE 
RIFLEMAN produces about ten times 
as much business for me as any other 
Sporting magazine.” 

(Signed) R. S. D., Kansas. 


If you have anything of real merit to 
sell, put the “Arms Chest” section to 
work for you. You'll be pleasantly 
surprised at the phenomenal results | 
See instructions above. 
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Make Higher 
Scores with the 


Bausch & Lomb Spotting Scope 


OT only Ned Cutting and Capt. Ed- 

ward Crossman but hundreds of rifle 
and revolver enthusiasts pronounce Bausch & 
Lomb’s Spotting Scope 
The hit of Camp Perry last 
Team members, contributing a couple 
of dollars each, are buying B & L Spotting 
Scopes—and improving their scores promptly. 


ment to date.” 
year. 


short distances. 


conditions. 


This “pamphlet, 





“Extra _ Points,” 

gives full details 
and quotes the ex- 
perience of interna- 
tionally famous 
marksmen. Write 


for free copy. 


me Ww NOSHOC RECOLL 
Mh Sha 
SHOOTIN YOUR 


Because you shoot a high-intensity rifle is no reason 
for punishing your shoulder or bundling up in a 
padded jacket. Why not shoot in comfort? 


753 St. Paul Street 









\ 



















and makes rifle shooting more comfortable .. . 
more accurate . .. . as well as more enjoyable. 


“I fired my = 150 times and my shoulder felt just 
as fresh as before I started’’ . “1 shot two 
strings in a sleeveless jersey and felt no discomfort?’ — 
are samples of comments we get from Noshoc users. 


BUILT FOR YEARS OF USE 


Ask your gunsmith or send $3.25 and outline of rifie 
butt. Money back any time within a year if not 
thoroughly satisfied . . . . you are the sole judge. 


RIFLE SHOOTERS WRITE TODAY 
for Free Folder 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO., Dept. A 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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NOSHOC with its patented construction absorbs recoil 





Focuses quickly, easily and sharply, even at 
Four eye-pieces—magnifica- 
tions of 12.8 times to 36.5 times, for varying 
Light 
wooden tripods, both rigid in strong wind. 
Built to withstand hard usage and still retain 
its precise accuracy for squeezing out those ex- 
tra final points that often wins a match. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 









P. O. Box 856 


R. J. Nowka, winner of 
numerous championships, 
using a Bausch & Lomb Spot- 
ting Scope. 







“the highest develop- 


All metal 


weight. or 


Rochester, N. Y. 


FOLSOM’S SAFETY HOLSTERS 


If you own a new Colt “ACE” Model 
Pistol, you should have 


A 45 Folsom Official Audley Holster 


You slide the pistol into the Holster— 
it locks automatically and securely, but 
you can pull it out instantly by a touch 
of the trigger finger—it cannot be jarred 
out or taken away from you. Highest 
grade Russet Cowhide; 2%” belt loop: 
rustproof tempered steel spring; German 







silver pat. safety 

ere TOLSO™ won, catch. Send your order 
FIC) today—mention to fit 
new Colt “ACE” 

pistol — $5.00. Sent 


direct if your dealer cannot 
supply. Other holstersea—ali 
kinds—all prices. Write for 
Police Catalog R-39. 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 Broadway, New York 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


are now available for all high-power rifles ranging | 
in caliber from .25 to 8 m/m and in types and weights | 
to fill all requirements of the sportsmen in hunting 
any size animal from woodchuck to moose. Their | 
uniform fine accuracy and dependability will increase 
the effectiveness of any high-power rifle. 





Capea oe mate 
Tas grave’ * 














FOR SALE ONLY—National Match Sporter, 
figured American Walnut stock, rubber recoil pad, 
48 sight, shot less than SO times $65. One with 
Circassian stock, trap butt plate, horn foreend, en- 
graved floor plate, turned down checkered bolt, shot 
less than 50 times $125. 250-3000 on Short Mauser, 
Niedner barrel, Howe-Whelen sight, Circassian stock- 
trap butt plate and loading tools $125. 45 Colt 
auto, extra magazine, 100 loaded shells, Mountain 
sheep horn grips polished with spring clip for carry- 
ing on belt, also hand carved Heiser holster, $35. 
22-32 S&W new condition with holster $23.50. Above 
arms all in new or very good used condition. Will 
furnish guaranteed accurate detailed description on 
any of them. R. F. Milier, Box 53, Sheridan, Wyo. 

8-32 





double engraved, Winchester 
J. H. Rice, 51 Sunnyside 
8-32 


LEFEVRE 12 Ga. 
32-20, Ithaca auto gun. 
Drive, Utica, N. Y. 


KRAG SPORTER 30-40, 22-inch barrel, Western 
receiver sight, raised comb, full pistol grip, service 
sling, perfect condition, 100 Remington 30-40 Hi- 
Speed shells, first $25 P. O. Money Order takes both. 
Carlos Howard, Weston, Mo. 8-32 





BARGAINS—Reising Auto. like new, two extra 
magazines, Heiser case and holster, 200 cartridges $25. 
Colts auto, 38 rimless pocket model, bead sight, two 
extra magazines, like new $20; Colts 45 S. A. 4% 
barrel, perfect new condition, ivory stocks $18. Money 
order. F. F. Bentley, Warren, Ohio. 8-32 


NEW SPRINGFIELD Sporter, Zeiss scope, Griffin- 
Howe Mounts. New 8.2 Mannlicher-Schoenauer $40. 
30-06 Springfield Match by Griffin-Howe, new $85. 
Henry Happe, Ramsey, N. J. 8-32 








MAUSER MILITARY Pistol, 5% barrel, 9m/m 
(Luger cartridge), stock, Heiser hoster, perfect. $25. 
J. Creighton, Mackeyville, Penna. 8-32 


SAVAGE 99F 250-3000, excellent, peep sights $24; 
Savage Sporter 25-20, perfect inside, fine out, oil 
finish, 42 Lyman rear and ivory front sight $17.50; 
Winchester 92, 25-20, new $22; Stevens S. S. 32 
Ideal, 45 action, very fine, peep sights, Schuetzen 
butt, reloading outfit, bullets, shells, $17.50; Win- 
chester 95, 30 U. S. oil finish stock, very good $16; 
Colt 22 W. R. F. Police Positive, excellent, holster 
$18.50; George Prue, Eagleville, Conn. 8-32 


FACTORY NEW WINCHESTER 1912, 20 gauge 








$27.50: Fine Winchester 1912, 12 gauge $17.50; 

Fine Remington 12 gauge automatic $25. Several 

C&B Colts cheap. Edward Peppard, Pontiac, Ill. 
8-32 


6.5 MANNLICHER SCHOENAUER, Genuine pre- 
war, 22%-inch barrel, full length stock, exception 
few slight dents scratches stock, absolutely perfect 
inside out. Bluing perfect. Scope blocks, no scope. 
Standard front folding leaf rear sights. Will please 
most discriminating $45 C. O. D. exam receipt $5. 


No trades. A. M. Langley, 1355 Drake Ave., > 
lingame, Calif. 8-32 


REMINGTON TRAP, Target model 31-TC, new 
$70; Winchester 97, 12 Ga. like new $20; K22, like 
new $25; S&W M&P 32-20 6-inch perfect, pearl grips 
$20; New Service 44-40, 7%-inch fine $15; Win- 
chester Model 92, 25-20 accurate $5; Remington 
Russian 7.62 mm, cut to sporter, peep and bead, 
bore perfect $5; Eastman 3A autographic, double 
lens, perfect $10; Bunn Special, Railroad standard, 
white gold engraved case, new $35; Heiser, Sam 
Brown and 45 Cal. holster, perfect $8. 70 Reming- 
ton 25 cal. cases, new $1.50. C. F. Johnson, Waverly, 

Dak. 8-32 

45 AUTO. PISTOL Cartridges, 1926 (copper) 
$2.00 per 100, $17.50 per 1000. 1200 30-06 cart- 
ridges, repacked $12; 358311 bullets, lubricated, 
sized 358, $5.00 per 1000. David C. McNeill, 33 
Beckford St., Beverly, Mass. 8-32 


LATE MODEL ¢52 Winchester in new condition 
$35; two $103 Lyman micrometer tang sights $4 
each; Die, plunger and top punches in perfect used 
condition for $1 Ideal lubricator and sizer for 25-20; 
30-06; 32 Special; 38 S&W; 45 ACP; 45 Colt; 45-70, 
$1.75 per set. W. A. Beckrink, 201 Buffalo, James- 


town, N. Y. 8-32 
FINE PRE-WAR ARMS— 

NEW WAFFENFABRIK pre-war Mauser 6-5 
sporting model, 24-inch barrel, Lyman rear, with 


500 imported S.P. cartridges. The most powerful 6.5 
made. Rifle and cartridges $79.50. Fine Hammer- 
less pre-war Chas. Daly 3-barrel. Made by J. P. 
Sauer. 12 ga. 3Q-inch barrel, open and modified. 
Deadly accurate 30-30 rifle. Folding peep, fine order 
$135; Flat-top Bisley Colt 38 Special 71-inch bar- 
rel, ivory stocks, eagle carving, fine ya $37.50. 


No trades. Send $5. M. O. balance C. O. Sub- 
ject examination. W. Kimball, 38 South Sey Boston, 
Mass. 9-32 

WINCHESTER 94 Carbine, 25-35, nearly new, 
peep sight, oil finished $15. Jess Hartzell, Grinnell, 
Towa. 8-32 





CHARLES DALY 3-barrel 12 gauge hammer, with 
38-55 rifle $75. fine condition, valued $200. Lefevre, 





Western Tool and Copper Works 
OAKLAND, CAL. 








| 12 gauge hammerless $15. O. A. Franklin, 1540 Por- 
| tola Drive, San Francisco, Calif. 8-32 
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EVINRUDE Outboard, single, good condition $30; 
Lefever 16 ga. double, Sine $20; Colt Police Positive 
4-inch, 38 S&W, $18. H. F. Lewis, New Albany, 
Penna. 8-32 


DELUXE HORNET, Owen stock, Hensoldt scope, 
Fecker cross hair, G&H double clamp mounts, brand 


Wateh the Winners 


new. Tested 40 shots Frankford machine rest, 1%- 
inch group for entire 40 shots, 100 yards, sling, took 
No better 

Stevens 


7 months and cost $500 to get complete. 
outfit possible. Beautiful engraving $250. 
54 offhand pinhead scope two barrels nearly new per- 
fect $100. New Savage 380 hammer $15. Hoffman 
single trap gun ‘compensator cost $750 for $175. 
perfect. .No trades. T. K. Lee, Birmingham, 7 
8- 


G&H 35 NEWTON, engraved, extras, crank con- 


dition $100. M. G. Pratt, 1133 E. Portland, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 8-32 


WINCHESTER 10, lever action good, $8; Geha 





who seore the V’s! 
Theyre using 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


The boys who laugh at a fish-tail wind are the ones who use the 





12, Perfect inside $4; Hawkeye 212x4%, double | ’ . ° . 

lens new $6; WANT—Krag rifle, S&W 19i7 revol- | Lyman 48’s with quarter-minute graduations. They score the V’s 

ver. Oscar Myklejord, Fosston, Minn. 8-82 | with never a worry about any wind. Ask the stars who shot at Sea 
BAUSCH & LOMB Binocular, rfect, list $90, | © : . ~ i ‘ 

ak G8” teas cues cosh $20. Check | Girt. Take their advice. Get the finest front and rear sights if 


Protector $65, bargain $18. WANT—cabinet makers 


tools. Lewis, 96 Garden Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | 


8-32 


WINCHESTER 52 
man, extras, holster, magazine, etc. $20; Savage .32 
Auto. pistol, best offer; Savage N.R.A. Sporter style. 
sling, receiver sight $16. WANT—Winchester or 
Lyman A5 scope. A. Edw. Beaumont, 197 W. Court 
St., Doylestown, Penna. 8-32 


COLT SUPER 38, fired 25 times, holster, $22. 
Marlin 39 Marbles equipped, oil finished, perfect 
$22.50. Frank Herron, Box 535, Kirksville, Mo. , 

8-3 











SALE—NO TRADES: Krag rifle, perfect inside | 


and out. As issued except forearm cut off 12” back 


of muzzle and neatly finished, with Hart patent gun | 
.250-3000 cal., | 


sling, $17.50. Pacific reloading tool, 
high speed steel dies, perfect, never used, $17.50. 
Four Krag bolts, one slightly used, others brand new; 


first class $20; Colt Woods- | 


you want to finish at the top in your local or Corps Area matches. 


We can supply you promptly with the Lyman 17A front and 48 rear 
combination. 





: all perfect except for slight rusting in spots, $3.00 | , 

; each. Frankford Arsenal four-cavity bronze molt for | Ww i Sen : 

: .45 cal. round balls. Beautifully made, perfect con- | ABST Pl oar pa — ae 2. en 4A8Y A ay oe *. __. a 
dition, $4.00. Same but smaller, casting five .30 cal. | graduations. Large windage and elev. knobs. Quickly at- Located on left of receiver and seater Ph ng — 

P balls. Fine condition but casts undersize balls and | tached with dovetail and wedge. No cutting. Perfect sight without tap, drill or stock cut. Gives extreme ac- 

4 needs recherrying, $2.50. More than 150 empty | for the 52. $13.00 complete. Free folder. curacy with M. 19. $13.00 complete. Free folder. 


Sree er  -e@eanga titre Becwrrim 


7.62 mm. Russian cases. - About half brand new, 
balance been fired once, $2.50. About 600 Western 
Lubaloy 86 gr. flat point full jacket bullets measur- 
ing .257”, $4.00. 

The following books are perfect except as noted. 
Small Bore Rifle Shooting, by Crossman, $2.50; 
Modern Aircraft, by Pagé, 1928, $3.00; Sniping in 
France, by Hesketh-Prichard, $4.00; Pistols and Re- 
volvers, by Hatcher, $2.50; Sporting Rifles and Rifle 
Shooting, by Caswell, $3.50; Amateur. Gunsmithing, 
by Whelen, $2.50; Rifle Craft, by Landis, $1.50; 
The Modern Rifle, Vol. I, by Bevis and Donovan, 
practically perfect, $2.00; The American Rifle, by 
Whelen. perfect inside, cover shows slight wear, $4.00; 
The Book of The Rifle, by Freemantle, out of print 
and hard to get, very good condition, $5.00. A few 
of these books have my name in ink on fly leaf. L. J. 
Hathaway, % American Rifleman. 








SELL OR TRADE 
COLT NEW SERVICE Target Pistol 44 S&W 














@@® FZ OO 
© Oi @ O 


IZA Hooded target front sight. 


48L 


for Stevens 417, .22 
target rifle. One- 
quarter minute clicks. 


NEW 
Lyman Sight Catalog. 


Complete line for all 


guns. Sent for 10 cents. 
inserts 


interchangeable for all light oe target 
Use with “‘48"’ sights. $2.50. 


requirements. 






Soma 
Gaprvier? 


Lyman 5A five power scope. Brilliant Bausch & Lomb lenses. $44, f. o. b. 


Super-accurate. 








z- 
y, — 7%, good condition $28.50, or trade for Camp 

2 erry. J. E. Gorham, Paris, Texas. 8-32 

- . . THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 

r) FINE GRIFFIN & HOWE 7M/M Mauser, beauti- . 

t- ful carved Circassian stock, cheek piece, trap butt | 90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 

d, plate, finely engraved, Hensoldt 4X mounted on | 

33 Griffin & Howe double locking mount, 48 Lyman | 

32 —— pull _ adjusting, shot 200 times $75 

— M. O. or trade for Sedgley .22 single shot Hornet | 

on perfect. Harold Bomberger, Manheim, Penna. 8-32 | Bond Double Cavity Bullet Mould 

4 |THE NIEDNER 

ed BOLT SLEEVE sight, Howe-Whelen and other | 

0: makes $10 each. Bond powder measure $8; 30-06 | 

0, full length resizer $3; Straight line bullet seater 30-06 RIFLE ( ORP 

S- $2. og _ 6x30 Bausch & Lomb Binoculars | e 

32 $25. C. P. Zimmer, R. 1, Box 54, Placentia, Calif. | 

ad 8-32 || DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 

-5 SHIP MODEL Clipper Ship $50. Piano accordian, | ( TU 

th L. “Italia. $50; Oil, Painting, Hunting Scene $25. | Custom n-makers LOADING TOOLS and COMPONENTS 

oa or fine firearms. Ralph Drake, Mankato, ——. Fine nickel steel barrels for the Send 10c for latest catalog on hand loading 

P. o er old or unusual rifle MODERN-BOND CORP. 

~d. COLTS 45 Single action Army 5%-inch barrel: 813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Del. 

ler holster, belt and Ideal £4 reloading tool $17. Will < 

ar- trade for Colts Woodsman. K. K. Neumann, 512 | 

50. W. Liberty, Ann Arbor, Mich. 8-32 | 

b Side MONE, eal Si; Seveas BL ee ‘BOLT GUNS CHANGED 
“| vi BOAT, ge Savage Bolt .250 Lyman | L C 

32 new condition $30; WANT—38-44 Outdoorsman re- | | 

— volver, .270 ‘stainless barrel or offers. Dr. C. J. | TO PUMP QUICKEST & SLICKEST 
Ww, Miller, Ord Hospital, Ord, Nebr. 8-32 | YETI AND FOR 
ll, ‘ . ‘ ‘ . . 

32 MALCOLM HUNTING SCOPE with mounts, | The HAWKINS rifle recoil pad is a special Rifle Se — = NO EXTRA _— 
a 3-power, perfect $20; 32-20 Colts Official Police and | pad % of an inch thick. Ask your dealer and — S EWS O' EWER GUN KINKS 

ith holster, perfect $20; WANT—Colts Police Positive | for circulars DEAS S. Postpaid $2.75 Each. IDEAL SPORT SPEC. MEG. 

re, 22 latest model, embedded cylinders, 38 frame. Must | THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 

: be perfect. D. W. Green, Prescott, Iowa. 8-32 | P. O. Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. ' 310 CROZER BLDG. CHESTER, PA. 
N AUGUST, 1932 59 





At the Eastern 


17 MATCHE 
FECKER 


such records possible. 


chances of winning. 


Telescope Sights 
and Mounts 



















Intensely interesting. With profuse pic- 
tures and sparkling text, W. M. Rockel, Jr., 
an authority on the subject, tells how to 
make money raising game. The most unusual 
and constructive booklets ever offered by an 
ammunition manufacturer. Addressed to the 
farmer, it has a real message for anyone con- 
cerned about game propagation, because the 
more game there is the more one can shoot. 
Write for your copy. Tell your farmer friends 
about it. 


The Peters Cartridge 


Company 
Dept. H-26 


KINGS MILLS, OHIO 
San Francisco 












New York 






Fiala Pat. Sleeping Bag | 


“1 slept alone—snug and warm. My 
two companions suffered with two wool | 
blankets, huddled together’? — Horace 
Kephart. | 
Scientifically correct, warm, sanitary; can 
be washed, sunned and~dried. Best for 
outdoor sleeping, tour and camp. 

FIALA MINIATURE Prism Binoculars. 
a new 8x24 glass; weighs only 10 oz. 
Center focus. Just the glass for $34 
Hunters, Sports and Nature Lovers 

Prismatic Compass, U. S. A. Engineers— 
Factory refinished, $7.50 (Value. $25.00) 

Send for Catalogue R 


ANTHONY FIALA 








Tournament at Sea Girt 


The keenest competition holds. 
which has been proven reliable and accurate ALL 
THE TIME is taken to the firing line. 


At the Matches This Year 


THE FIRST FOUR PLACES IN ALL 


Only the highest accuracy and reliability make 
If you are not a user of 
Fecker scopes get behind one and increase your 


Send for a complete list of Fecker Scopes, 
Mounts and Spotting Scopes. 


J. W. FECKER 


2016 Perrysville Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HENSOLDT 





47 Warren Street New York City 








Small-Bore 















Only equipment 




















WERE WON BY 
SHOOTERS USING 


SCOPES 




































Individual and 
Team Spotting Scopes 














Books for Riflemen 


j | .22 Caliber Rifle Shooting, Landis........ $3.75 


Book of the Springfield, Crossman......... 4.00 
Military and Sporting Rifle Shooting........ 4.50 
American Pistol Shooting, Frazer.......... 5.00 | 
Modern Shotguns & Loads, Askins........ 400 
Pistols and Revolvers Hatcher............ 3.75 


Small Bore Rifle Shooting, Crossman...... 3.50 


Wilderness Hunting & Wildcraft, Whelen... 3.75 
Send for descriptive catalog 


SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 18, Marines-Onslow Co., North Carulina 


MEDALS and 
TROPHIES 


The National Rifle 
Association says 


“The only line of 


real shooting 
medals in the 
country.” Prices 
are right! Ask for 
catalog “R.” 


AMERICAN METALCRAFT CO. 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





Scopes 
ee 
lars 


WE carry almost every popular make of binocular and 
telescope. Trade in your old glass for a new one. 
A few fine used glasses. Send for lists to 
VERNON OPTICAL CO. 

MT. VERNON, N. Y. 





BOX No. 14 


blocks, as new $32. 
good $12; 
Winchester 94 recoil pad as new $20. 


| oiled stock, 
| for Remington Sportsman 12 or 20. 


| Walnut St.. Philadelphia, Penna. 8-32 


| tion. W. A. Perdew, 1420 Fulton St., Keokuk, Towa. 























44 SPECIAL S.A.A. Colt with Ideal tool and mold 
38 Colt Auto pocket model 
25-20 Savage Sporter, good $12; 25-35 
WANT—22 
Colt Auto; Remington 35 Auto or pump. L. Parker 
Leonard, Osterville, Mass. 8-32 


WINCHESTER 95, 30-06, barrel pitted $12.50; 
Colt 32 automatic, never fired $11; Colt 45 auto- 
matic, good $12.50; WANT—Shotgun with broken 
stock. Kampen, 557 Pearl Ave., Rockford, Il. 8-32 








BRAND NEW $65 21-jewel 16s Illinois Bunn 
Special R.R. watch, for perfect Springfield Sporter, 
or 22 O.M.T. Colt with recessed cylinder and holster 


or Woods sleeping bag. Subject to examination, 
Offers. Charles Kossack, 5113 Byron St., —— 
Ill. -32 


ee errrrerrnnnennnn enn ennnnnIEEEnEnENInnAnnEEEEREEE 












TRADE 
| HAVE: Springfield Sporter, Colt 45 Auto, Colts 
32 Auto, 30 Luger, 25 Walther auto; all perfect. 
WANT: Brand new Springfield Service. Krag Sporter 
or Carbine. Commercial .45 auto late. S&W_ 1917 
45. Springfield 22M1, new 52 heavy barrel. Write. 
Wade Schwarz, 2323 E. Capitol Dr., ie 


Wisc. 








.30 Remington automatic. Lyman sights, 
50 Kleanbore cartridges. Trade even 
40X Vion scope 


$10. Clyde Strickling, West Union, W. Va. 8-32 
WILL EXCHANGE 


NEW 





30-06 F.A. Cartridges for 


| other cartridges calibres .38 Special Colts or. .25-35 


Winchester, or .25 Auto. Colt. F. H. Scott, 1528 


> 





EXCHANGE—Snmith Specialty Trap double, vent. 
Beaver, new condition. WANT—Lighter gun of 
equal value, same condition. C. F. Tilton, Ashland, 

8-32 


| Ore. ". 





MARLIN pump. 12-30-inch full, perfect, for Ly- 
man 5A scope. Winchester pump, good $15. F. C 
Culler, 32 N. Arch St.. Alliance, Ohio. 8-32 





LATEST 52, Lyman 48, oil finished stock, per- 
fect condition. for M-1 Springfield 22. same condi- 


8- 


3 





SAVAGE 219 N.R.A., new. 30-40 Krag Sporter 


| 26-inch barrel. good. _WANT—Springfield Sporter 
| 30-06. as issued by D.C.M. in new condition. Donald 
8-32 


Ackerson, Princeton, III. 





BOW ARROWS QUIVER and Wrist Guard $12; 
And South Bend $15 jeweled watch $18 to trade for 
22 Repeater of equal value. Hugh Mallett, Brad- 
ford, Ill. 8-32 





GERMAN MAUSER sport rifle, cal. 8m/m_ with 
double set trigger, in fine condition: Will exchange 
for good 22 target rifle or shotgun. Albert Wehinger. 
Monroe, Wisc. 8-32 





FINE 95 WINCHESTER 30-06, handmade stock, 
Lyman sights, factory condition for D.C.M. Sporter. 
same condition. Ralph Dunn, Fort Wayne, Ind. 8-32 





CORGNA PORTABLE Typewriter, original rib- 
bon, new condition, for good telescope sight complete, 
send complete description. J. G. Crable, Osage City, 
Kans. 8-32 





SMITH 44, 5-inch, Heiser holster for Colt’s S.A. 
43%4 with holster. Perfect. B. P. Leeds, Allendale, 
Ill. 8-32 


—_—$— eee 


WANTED 
icin aaestanattaetnaananaicoocoeiaielis 
WANT—One U. S. Rifle Caliber 22, model 1922 








M-1. Rifle must be in good condition and price rea- 
sonable. George WV. Stansfield, National Bank of 
Topeka, Topeka. Kans. 8-32 

WANT—GENUINE DWM « short barrel Lugers, 


A-1 condition inside, good outside. price $12 to $15 
COD examination Advise condition and complete 
markings first letter Walter 
Green Box Co. Rockford, Ill. 


Green, Goodwillie- 
8-32 





WANT—Binoculars or Monocular.“ Must be of 
reliable make and usable condition and priced right. 





George W. Shaw, Zion, Il. 8-32 
WANT—Modern Gunsmithing, Baker; Amateur 

| Gunsmithing, Whelen; others. Duble, 619 Com- 
| mercial, New Orleans, La. 8-32 





Sporting stock for Mauser. Give details 


WANT 
W. C. Whitt, Red Bluff, Calif. 8-32 


in first letter. 





WANT—Best offer cash; Lyman 5A or 438; stock 
for 97 Winchester shotgun. Fred Jensen, Woon- 
socket, S. Dak. 8-32 





WANT—High grade spotting scope. Must be 
reasonably priced, describe fully. Walter F. Simon, 
Capitol Annex, Madison, Wisc. 8-32 
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WANT—BROWNING AUTOMATIC RIFLES; 
Remington automatic twelves; Strong doubles, 
(cheap); Damaged stocks and barrels O.K. Will 
saw them off to make buckshot pistols for protection 
of U. S. mails. Postmaster, Manville, N. J. 8-32 


WANT—LYMAN 5A _ scope, reasonable. Henry 
Wolthuis, 1205 North Westnedge Ave., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 8-32 

WANT—22 and 38 Special Colts. Antique rifles 
and revolvers. Edward Peppard, Pontiac, Ill. 8-32 


WANT—16 gauge Marlin visible hammer shotgun, 
prewar preferred in good condition. J. Zeiss, 4465 
Townsend Ave., Detroit, Mich. 8-32 














WANT—Prismatic Spotting Scope, best cash price 
and description. J. L. McDonald, 1600 Brown Marx, 
Birmingham, Ala. 8-32 


WANT—38-55 or 32-40 Winchester 23 or $4 bar- 
rel, good, cheap. Burl Tillman, 1422 Kitch, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 8-32 





THE TRADING POST 


Bargain lists and announcements by the 
makers and distributors of everything used 
by active outdoorsmen and sportsmen col- 
lectors. Advertisers in this section are re- 
quired to furnish at least one bank and 
two business references. We believe they 
are all straight shooters and thoroughly 
reputable, but we request an immediate 
report of any unsatisfactory dealings. 


o—_——_"—"——“? 


FIREARMS—GENERAL 


FOR SALE—Nevw rifles and shotguns, latest models, | 


lowest prices. Write for your particular model. J. 
Warshal Sons, ‘Exclusive Gun Dealers’ 1014 Ist 


Ave. Seattle. Wash 8-32 | 





FOR SALE—C&B Musket, serviceable condition 


$3.95; converted flint lock pistol, Armstrong, Phila- | 
delphia $5.75. 31 Colt 1848 Model C&B, stage hold | 


up $7.75. R. Heike, Pontiac, II. 8-32 





“‘WANT—30-30 WINCHESTER Carbines. Will pay | 


$5. to $10. according to shape. J. Warshal & Sons, 
“Exclusive Gun Dealers’? 1014 Ist Ave., Seattle, 


Wash. 8-32 | 


EXCEPTIONAL OFFER — BEST ENGLISH 
GUNS @ 50% to 75% OFF. Overstocked with 
weapons taken in part payment of our new “XXV” 
model we are offering many very fine specimens by 


guaranteed 100% perfect) at about one-half of their 
orginal cost, plus savings in Exchange that a best 
London gun which used to cost over 1200 dollars 


delivered U.S.A., can now be duplicated and delivered | 
to your measurements for about 300 dollars. Write | 
for lists to: CHURCHILL, Orange St. Gunworks, | 


Leicester Square, London, England, or cable ‘‘Shaw- 


fowls-London.”’ 8-32 | 


~ NOW IS THE TIME to buy that 3-barrel gun 
you have always wanted. We are closing out our 


sample guns at bargain prices. Send stamp for list. | 


Baker & Kimball, 37 South St., Boston, Mass. tf 


THE HUBALEK 52. We furnish at short notice, 





the new Model 52 equipped with Heavy Hubalek | 


Special Match barrel, Fecker scope blocks and 17A 
front and 48J for $80. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 





inch, perfect; .45 Nickel, ivory stocks 90637, $12.50; 
Army Specials .38, .32-20 $10-$20; Colt automatics 
45 Army, .38 Pocket Military $9, $17.50; .32-.380 


$7.50-$14; .25 $6.50-$10; Colt Detective, S&W 1%- | 


inch barrel; Police Positive—Regulation Police $8. 
$16.50 Colt .38 D.A. Lightning Models $12.50-$16.50; 
Derringers; Rifles: Savage, 303, .300, .25-20; Rem- 
ington .25 Model 8 automatic; Springfield Service; 
Winchester .22 automatic; Ballard; Krag Carbine; 
German; Shotguns: Winchester Pumps-Automatics: 
Remington-Browning Automatics; Parker Smith 
Ithaca, Remington 12-28, cyl. Trap F grade, extra 
good (doubles). Revolvers, rifles, shotguns hard used. 


Profitable trades. T. C. Hansen, Caney, Kans. 8-32 | 





DUPLICATE FIREARMS from one of the largest 
private collections of modern firearms in this country 


brand new or practically brand new rifles, pistols and | 
revolvers at wholesale prices and less. Write your | 


wants to Sidney Maranov, 55 West 42nd St., New 


York, N. Y. 8-32 | 
WINCHESTER BARGAINS—All brand new take- | 





downs. Model 92-32-20, 44-40 half, 38-40 full maga- 


zine, 24-inch barrels $19.85. Model 94-25-35 full, | 


32-40 half magazine, 26-inch barrel, $21.95. Latest 
Model 55, light-weight half-magazine, nickel steel 
24-inch barrel, 25-35 $24.95 and .32 W. S. $26.95. 
Shipped C.0.D examination for $5 M.O. For cash 
in full jointed rod free. Baker & Kimball, South St., 
Boston, Mass. tf 
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Easiest—Surest 
Way to... 


Why sacrifice shooting ac- 
curacy and the life of your 
barrel for a possible few 
seconds saved? Thousands of 
riflemen use this easiest, surest 
way to insure a clean bore and 


smooth action. 


MARBLES, serene 


Full 3 oz, handy can, 30c, Postage, 10c extra 


—Dissolves all powder and primer residue 
—Prevents and removes rust and corrosion 
—Cleans and oils at the same time 
—Saves time, money and your gun 


Marble’s Cleaning Rods 


For every caliber and make of rifle and revolver. No wob- 


bling—no bending—no coming apart in the barrel. 


You will want our 
free 32-page booklet 
of Cleaning Imple- 
ments, Sights, Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, Axes, Com- 


_ Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod in steel or brass with steel 
joints and swivel comes complete with jagged and slotted 
tips and adapter. Price, $1.25. One-piece Rods in brass or 
steel, $1.00 each. State caliber of rifle, and length of barrel. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. co. ‘“” 


602 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 


FOR EVERY HOUR } 3 IN THE OPEN 





‘THOSE HUBALEK 


PURDEY, HOLLAND, BOSS, WOODWARD and | 
other leading makers, (some absolutely new and all | 


BARRELS— 


The 50-shot 100-yard 1-inch groups shown | 
on page 4 of the July Rifleman were shot with | 


a Hubalek barrel and machine rest. Hubalek 


barrels perform with equal accuracy in actual | 


competition. 

SEAGIRT—At the 1932 Eastern Small Bore 
Championships all the important matches 
were won with Hubalek barrels. 

GILLES TROPHY—The winners of both 
Matches A and B of the important Gilles 


Trophy Matches at Poughkeepsie used Huba- | 


lek barrels. (See page 6, July Rifleman.) 


cise ao ee eee | METROPOLITAN CHAMPIONSHIP— 
FRONTIER Bisley $10-$20; Frontier .38-40, 7%4- | 


The four men who tied for first place in 


the 1932 Metropolitan, with 499 each, all | 


shot Hubalek barrels. 


Certainly this is conclusive evidence of the 
phenomenal accuracy of Hubalek barrels. 
Write today for prices and full information 


A. HUBALEK 


22 CAL. SPECIALIST 
744 Willoughby Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Best Woods for 
the Finest Bows 
and Arrows are 
lentiful in the 
issouri Ozarks. Here, in America's neupest atom ° 
“‘old time’’ master woodcrafters produce the most - 
cally accurate archery equipment--you get the best at low cust. 
. Write today for instructive new Catalog “‘G:"" 
bulletin on archery ranges if interested. 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT CoO., 
CLINTON, MISSOURI 





RELOADING TOOLS 


Cartridges you reload with Ideal 
Tools give excellent results. Try 
them in competition. Tools quickly 
pay for themselves. Line is com- 
plete for individual or club reload- 
ing. 


311413 


IDEAL No.3 
with 


DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
CHAMBER 


No. 3 Reloading Tool for rim 
cartridges, .25-20, .30-30, .32- 
20, 38S. & W., etc., $6. No. 10 
Tool for rimless cartridges, .30 
Govt. '06, etc., $6.50 


Use the New 
Handbook 


Latest No. 30 edition 
of the Ideal Handbook 
contains over 700 com- 
binations of loads. [I- 
lustrated 160 pages. 
Authors, Col. Whelen, 
Maj. Hatcher, Capt. 
Askins. Send 50 cents 
for this reloaders’ bible. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 





== 













© ONE SHOT WILL DROP YOUR MOOSE OR ELK 
© 









ET your big bull moose, elk or 

frizzly bear this Fall with this 

hard-hitting, super-efficient Griffin 
& Howe. Made for the .400 Whelen 
cartridge if you prefer, and with or with- 
out telescope sight. 

We supply our patented quick-detach- 
able ‘scope mounting. On or off in a 
jiffy, always sighted in, and sever inter- 
feres with the iron sights. 

Your rifle will weigh the same as our 
popular Griffin & Howe .30/06, and have 
the same fine accuracy. Choice of 
Mauser or Springfield bolt action; 24- 


rifles. 


(OLOXOTOTOTOTOLOTOKO) 





RELOAD FOR ECONOMY AND BETTER ACCURACY WITH THIS NEW IMPROVED B. & M. 
STRAIGHT LINE RELOADING TOOL 

This tool meets the demands of shooters for better reloading equipment. 

formly ana accurately performs all reloading operations except powder charging. Hand- 

loaded cartridges are more ac- 

curate than ordinary ammuni- 

tion and cost but a fraction as 









Write Dept. A.R., giving full details Special sale of sample and used high-grade 
Best gun cases, ’scope holsters, all high-grade repairs and alterations. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., takers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


307%, More Energy Than a .30/06 


inch tapered round nickel steel barrel. 
Imported walnut stock with cheek-rest. 
Lyman No. 48 wind-gauge rear peep sight 
and G. & H. ramp front sight with gold 
bead. With or without quick-demountable 
sling swivels, Whelen shooting gunsling, 
and recoil pad. Ample choice in loads, at 
same cost as for .30/06; non-corrosive 
primers; shells especially well suited for 
reloading; bullets, 200-gr. to 375-gr., 
hollow point, soft nose, and solid. 

If you want a .30/06, see what we have 
to offer, for immediate shipment. Or 
send any good .30/06 bolt-action rifle to 
be rebuilt for .35 or .400 Whelen. 


much. 


Cases, Primers, 
plies for the handloader. 


Write for interesting descriptive circulars on B. & M. products, no obligation. 
BELDING & MULL, INC., Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor 
830 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 
We are advised that all products listed by B. & M. including cartridge components are exempt from tax. 





The Western Mount 


.30 Remington Express 
Western Mount and 
Zielvier 4X Scope. 





The big game season is approaching. Now is the 
time to equip your rifle with a finely constructed 
Western Scope Mount. Made for practically all guns. 
Catalog on request. 


New Western Ramp 


Graceful of line. Beautiful construction. 
Variable curve of the face is crowned and 
attractively matted as is the front 
face of the inter- 
changeable blade 
sight. Very simple 
to install. Can be 
supplied at present 
for Krag, Springfield, Russian, 1917 Enfield, Rem. 
Exp. and Win. 54. Leaflet on request. 


$5.50 Without Hood, $6.50 with Hood 
New Western 
Receiver 


a Receiver Sights are 
made for practically all 


$ 50 ocoulen rifles. Prices from 
® $2.50 to $4.50. Write for 











Receiver Sight Pamphlet. 


THE WESTERN GUN SIGHT CO. 
3315 Gilpin Street Denver, Colo. 








bs eae 5 
aa tae oeoe va 
Universal Aperture Shooting Spectacles 
Ortheptic Principle — No Lenses Required 
Senet meta ~ Seve epasiel . Clear up thaved digits 
Pronounced by leading experts 


Write for literature. Address Henry P. Jones, M.E., Bennington, Vt. 

















































YOU NEED A GOOD TELESCOPE 


O’Hare 20 power telescope__._......-.-...- $12.00 
I have sold five thousand of these 
in the past seven years. 

O'Hare 25 power telescope..............-- $15.00 
Will very often show shots at two 
hundred yards. 

The famous Lord Bury telescope._........ $40.00 
25-30 and 35 powers 
Bardou Model 33 telescope_.......--.----- $25.00 
The oldest known to riflemen 
Bush 38 power telescope__...........----- $32.50 
Equipped with shoulder sling and caps 

Bush 44 power telescope...........-.-..... 

Sells elsewhere for $65.00 
A $4.00 R. A. F. all aluminum tripod will be sold 
at half price with the purchase of any of the above 
telescopes. 
Send 10 Cents postage for latest catalog covering 
-30 Cal. equipment or both Small and Large Bore 
editions will be mailed you on receipt of 15 cents 
postage. 
You save money and obtain the best when you patronize 


P. J. OHARE 


America’s Largest Manufacturer 
and Importer of Rifle Ac- 
cessories and Targets 
552 IRVINGTON AVENUE 
MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 


(OKOYOTOLOTOKO) 


It speedily, uni- 


OBTAIN SUPERIOR ‘‘.22 HOR- 
NET” AMMUNITION BY RE- 
LOADING WITH B. & M. RELOADING 
TOOLS. Our stock includes Empty Primed 
Powder and all other sup- 





| GLASSES. Standard Model $4 Winchester with Ly- 








| aluminum case $15; 











































AUTOMATICS 


9 on, pos, 4 M $24:99 


9 M. M. Luger, 6 or 8-inch.-.. $30.00 
New Colt Woodman .22 


Cal. 

Target Auto. Not High Power. 
New Savage .22 Cal. Repeat Rifle 
New Smith & Wesson Military 

.32_ or .38, 4, 5, or 6-inch b 
Iver-Johnson .22 Cal. Super Shot—9 Shot_--- 
New H. & R. 922—9 Shot. 

SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 

Colt’s .38, 6 inch Army Special 
Colt’s .25 Auto. 
Colt’s 32 or .880 Automatic 
Colt’s Police Positive °.32-20 or .38 
8. & W. Mil. and Police .38 

$1.00 Deposit with C. O. D. Orders. Send for 


Catalog 
ARNOLD WOLFF 1655 Curtis St., Denver, Cole. 





| trated on page 60, July Rifleman. 
| Joseph O’Connor, 


| 45 Colts Auto., 
| $15 to $24. 


| Howard J. 
| Warren, Idaho. 8-32 


| England. 11-32 


| handsome. 
| brings prices. 


| lish stock- finishing oil, $1; 









SPECIAL SALES GUNS, COMPASS, FIELD 


man 48 sight, caliber .270, shot 75 times $37.50; .38 
Colt Military Model 6-inch barrel, $18.50; .30 Luger 
3%-inch barrel, $15; U. S. Engineers Surveyor’s 
Compass, heavy solid brass case, 4-inch floating en- 
graved steel dial, prism magnification of figures, hair- 
line sights, original cost $25. Price $750. U. S. 
Navy Field Glass with case $7.50; U.S. Navy 6X by 
30m/m Prism binoculars, complete with case $17.50; 
U. S. Navy 10 power 45m/m prism binoculars, com- 
plete with case $22.50; U. S. Navy 12% power tele- 
scope $7.50. Will send express C.O.D., inspection 
permitted $2 deposit on guns $1 deposit on other 
items. W. Joseph O’Connor, Sportsmen’s Equipment, 
Baker, Oregon. 8-32 


WAFFENFABRIC Mauser Oberndorf a Neckar 30-06 
caliber, hunting rifle, practically new $60; D.W.M. 
Luger 8-inch barrel, 9m/m cal. Special sights, ammu- 
nition $30. New shape, holster, stock. Waffenfabric 
Mauser a Neckar 7.63 cal., new condition $45. Hol- 
ster stock; magazine in front trigger guard. Parker 
20 gauge V.H.E. Elevated ventilated rib, recoil pad, 
cost $135, perfect shape, price $90; Winchester Peter- 
son .22 cal. rifle No. 3 barrel, Fecker blocks, no sights, 
fast action, beautiful stock, adjustable butt plate, 
palm rest, shot very little, new condition. Springfield 
rifle .22 cal. remodeled by Griffin & Howe, fast action, 
shot very little, Fecker blocks, price $65. S&W 44 
cal. single action Russian revolver, new shape, reblued 
at factory, price $45. 500 rounds .45 auto ammuni- 


tion, three cents apiece. E. R. Waffle, Marion, Iowa. 
8-32 


FOR SALE—Winchester-Niedner mounts $10; 
S&W Olympic $15; Colt 32 Special target also S&W 
both new $20 each. Stevens Lord Model $20; S&W 
38 Special 6-inch Round Butt $15; S&W 44 Russian 
S.A. $20; Winchester converted Hornet new $20. 
Following in factory grease: K-22 $29.80. Outdoors- 
man $35.60; Winchester 52 $33.40. Fred Anderson, 























251 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 8-32 

BUY—SELL—EXCHANGE—Firearms, telescopes, 
binoculars. WANT—Target rifles, SS actions. 100 
guns in stock. Fred Johnson, Seneca, III. 8-32 














CROSS FLY ROD, 2 tips, weight four oz. in 
Remington automatic, model IT 
ribbed barrel $20 very good; Browning automatic Bel- 
gian, 12 ga. $22.50, good condition; Rifle, Mannlicher 
type, stock from end to muzzle, 30-06 cal. Prima 
Krupp steel $15. This is a good buy. California Loan 
Office, 835 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 8-32 


THE NEW HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 
SPORTSMAN .22 revolver $15. Carried in stock for 
immediate delivery with frontier style grip, as illus- 
Good grade 
$2 deposit on C.O.D W. 
Sportsmen’s Equipment, Baker, 
Oregon. 8-32 


38 SPUR TRIGGER S&W nickeled, Pearl grips, 
fine $12; 7.63 Bochardt automatic pistol, good $18; 
good $16. Four Bisleys fair to fine 
McWhorter, 119 S. 9th St., Corvallis, 


Ore. 8-32 


BEST BARGAINS in New and Used guns of all 
kinds. Fecker scopes, Pacific tools and others. Am- 
munition and sights Expert gun repairing. Capt. 
Knutson, “Tex Winchester,” Box 606, 























leather holster $1.50. 



























































GUNSMITHING & SUPPLIES 








GUNS RESTOCKED or engraved. 
and up. J. W. Harrison, Gold Hill, Ore. 


WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANK, Sporters, beau- 
tifully grained from $6.50 to $20; ordinary, $2. De- 
livered free. Can be supplied inletted with all ac- 
cessories. Mitchell Bosly, 75 Bath St., Birmingham, 







Sporters $15 
8-32 
















BUTTLOG WALNUT Gunstock blanks. Some 
Small $1.00. Different thicknesses. Stamp 
John Parkhill, Rochester, Minn, 3-33 


QUICK-METHOD bluing solution, $1; Old Eng- 
lapping compound for 
barrel and action work, $1; Whelen gun slings, %- 
inch wide of Latago leather, $2; Old English stock 
polish, $1. Jas. V. Howe, Riflemaker and Gunsmith, 
12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





















GUNSMITHING. Stocking, bluing. Antiques re- 
stored. Prices reasonable, money back any time. 
Bailey, Lisbon, N. H. 3-33 


SPECIAL TOOLS AND GAUGES TO ORDER— 
Rifling heads from .22-caliber and up, chambering 
reamers, barrel reamers, and drills, shotgun-chambering 
reamers and tools, special gauges such as headspace 
gauges, or any other tools and gauges of difficult form 
and shape Jas. V. Howe, Riflemaker and eer 
12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
























JAMES V. HOWE, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio, the Howe of Giffith & Howe, Inc., restocking, 
repairs, testing, special experimental work, develop- 
ment of patents and models. Circular on request. tf 
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OLD ARMS RESTORED, repaired. Have done 
work for.some of the best- known collectors and dealers 
for the past 15 years. The Hinckley Machine Works, 
Hinckley, Ill. 


WE ARE SELLING the .22 auxiliary barrels for 
Colt Automatics, 45- caliber, $7; .38 Super.,-$10; fine 
repairing and restocking. Baker & Kimball, Inc_, 37 
South St., Boston, Mass. 








HUBALEK MACHINE REST for testing ammu- | 
nition, rifles, pistols, and checking-up on telescope | 


sights. Latest model just out, $25. Every club 
should have one. A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 


E MAKE FOUR-LEVER set triggers for all bolt 
actions. Accurate rechambering and barrel fitting. 
John T. Little Sporting Goods Co., Spokane, be 

10- 


SPEED ACTIONS—Springfield .22’s, 30’s, Win- 
chester 52, adjustable trigger pull, no forward or after 
creep. RESTOCKING SPECIALISTS of the highest 
order in fine woods. KRAG FLUSH MAGAZINE 
side loading, capacity of magazine three shots. 
CHECKERING TOOLS by Whiteman, for straight or 
fancy checking $5; RIFLE SLINGS—HART STA- 
PUT Target sling 1% inches wide $3.25. Hart 
Sporting sling % inches wide, one piece, adjustable 
for carrying or shooting without detaching any part 
$2.50; HART “MULTIPLE” TELESCOPE MOUNT- | 
ING, Scope can be changed from one to more guns 
without re-sighting after each rifle has been shot in. 
REPAIRS, SHOTGUN BORING, machine rest test- 
ing. Hart Arms Co., 2185 E. 2nd St., awe | 
Ohio. t 


CUSTOM MADE RIFLES, .22 cal barrels, remod- 











eling, restocking, bluing and a. Robert U. Mil- | 
hoan, R. 3, Elizabeth, W. Va 9-32 | 


SUPER-ACCURATE .22-CALIBER MATCH Bar- | 
rels fitted to any target rifle, $36-45. These barrels | 
hold practically all records; they are the choice of the | 
experts. Target rifles and pistols relined to .22 caliber. | 
Quick service and good work guaranteed. A. —_ | 
lek, 744 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


GUNS REFINISHED and blued. Stocks = A to | 
your order. Plain or fancy, American walnut. A 
Baxter, Seven Mile, Ohio. s yt F| 


MILTARY RIFLES converted to sporting type: 
high comb, pistol grip, metal butt plate, oil finish $6. | 
U.S 1917 rifles a specialty. 10¢ for list and picture | 
of remodeled rifles. Walnut; cherry blanks $2. A. E. 
Warner & Son, 2512 Pleasant Valley Ave., Altoona, 
Penna. 8-32 








U. S. BARREL BLUE, carried in stock for imme- 
diate delivery, postpaid or C.0 D. W. Joseph O’Con- 
nor, Sportsmen’s Equipment, Baker, Oregon. 8-32 


5-LEVER SET TRIGGERS, Precision made _ Fast 
safe speed actions for Springfield and Krag. Guaran- 
teed. E. A. Hilkert, Knightstown, Ind. 8-32 





SCOPES, SIGHTS & BINOCULARS 


KRAG BOLT PEEP SIGHT, positive elevation | 
and windage. Anyone can mount. Fine, accurate 
hunting sight. Postpaid $1. Satisfaction or money 
refunded. E. L. Rice, 352 Oberlin Road, Elyria, 
Ohio. 8-32 | 


ROSS PRISMATIC Spotting Scope,, with heavy 
sole leather plush lined carrying case, tripod with ball 
and socket swivel complete $15 without tripod $11. 
Excellent results in small bore shooting at 50 and 200 
feet. Cost British government $90, limited supply on 
hand. Samuel Kravit, 117 Asylum St., New Haven, 
Conn. 8-32 


NEW BINOCULARS, sporting telescopes, latest 
models. Prices reasonable. Write for literature. Paul 
Weiss, Optician, 1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, | 

tf | 


VEST POCKET 7-power 5-ounce, universal focus 
monocular with case, $9.50. Everything in new and 
used field glasses and binoculars. J. Alden Loring, 
Box A, Owego, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS CLEANED AND ADJUSTED. 
Send your glass for quotation. Paul Weiss, Optician, 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


WE HAVE THE VERY BEST used hunting scopes 
obtainable; have never had one returned. G&H, 
Union mounts. Also a good selection of new and used 
binoculars and monoculars. Five power monocular $5. 
Repairing done right; send glass for estimate. Vernon 
Optical Co., Mt Vernon, N. Y. 8-32 


UNION HUNTING SCOPE MOUNTS constructed 
exceptionally strong and accurate; price $9; write for 
ulletin. Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, 
Penna. 8-32 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES 
—Slightly used $1.75 up; 8X prism binoculars $11; 
All makes. DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, 
Megaphos, etc., 3 to 24 power. World’s largest assort- | 
ment. Catalog free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 
198A, Elmira, New York. 8-32 | 











AUGUST, 1932 


Every National Pistol Championship 


SENIOR, FREE PISTOL, INTERMEDIATE 
AND NOVICE—IN THE U. S. REVOLVER 
ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS FOR 
1932—WAS WON WITH— 


The USRA MODEL e 
H & R SINGLE-SHOT PISTOLe 


WRITE TODAY FOR REMARKABLE 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


To insure target accuracy 


Shooters with .30 caliber and small-bore rifles who intend to 
compete in this year’s sectional and State matches will make 


higher scores after using 


<n 


HOPPES 


LUBRICATING for a liberal sample. 


ALIGHT AND PENETR. 
HIGH GRADE OI 
FOR LucricaTinG SHOT C! 
RIFLES REVOLVERS PISTCt 
Btevcres FISHING REELS 
AND LIGHT MACHINERY 


2321 N. 8th Street 


NEW ARMY 


NITRO POWDER 
HOPPE’S SOLVENT No. 9 
It not only removes all traces of lead, metal fouling and 


powder residue, but thoroughly oils the barrel and PREVENTS 
RUST. Get a 2-ounce bottle from your dealer, or send 10 cents 


arin On the moving parts use 
HOPPE’S LUBRICATING OIL 


High viscosity. Colorless. Won’t Gum. 
cans. Trial can mailed for 15 cents. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, 


In 1 and 3 ounce 


INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Used Condition 45c 


LEATHER SLINGS wine Soo. oc Sort 


w RAKE POCKET PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


All makes, new and used, $17 up- 

wards. 3 to and including 8 power, 

Vest pocket. Seven power, 5 ounce, 

universal focus monocular with case, 

MIRAKEL DAYLUX 8- 

Central Wheel and 

right eye-cap focus 150 yards field 
$37.50. 


Spotting Scopes $15.50 
Send for Price List 
We carry everything in Glasses and Guarantee Satisfaction 


J.Alden Loring Box AR, OwEeGo, NY. 


YOU HAIR-SPLITTING target shooters should have 
a sling tension equalizer, instantly attachable to 
front swivel. Will improve your scores. No 
amount of correspondence or descriptive matter 
can convey to the shooter the value of this device. 
Mail a dollar bill, giving width of sling. and if not 
satisfactory, monev refunded cheerfully. Used 
and recommended by Homer Jacobs. 


SLING TENSION EQUALIZER CO. 
3500 W. Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 





WINCHESTER 


MODEL 55, TAX FREE 


Offering limited quantity Winchester’s latest Model 
55 light-weight takedown half-magazine repeaters at 
less than wholesale. 24” tapered nickel steel bbl. 
Brand — in original factory boxes. .25/35 $24.95: 
.32 W. 8S. $26.95: Lyman tang peep $4.00 additional: 
Canvas ‘ leather takedown case $1.50. Order yours 
today. We ship C.0.D. examination $5.00 M.O. 
For cash in full, jointed rod free 
Baker & Kimball, ine., 37 South Street, Boston, Mass 


LEANAWICK 


GUN OIL A “‘creeping’’ oil, specially 
developed by experts for 
modern firearms. Cleans and lubricates. 
Easy to use. Guaranteed gun prot-ction. 
Convince yourself. Send 2¢ stamp for 
generous sample and learn about our Spe- 
cial Combination Offer. 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
424 Balboa St., San Francisco. California 
“Pacific’’ Sights, Reloading Tools, Supplies 
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The New SEDGLEY Springfield Hornet Sporter Rifle 

a Winchester C. F. .22-Cal. HORNET Cartridge—Also 3 other Sedgley 
Spring fields—.22 Hornet, .270 and .250-3000, all 


There’s a Sedgley Springfield for Every Sporting Need 


Complete 
Tax Included 


Springfield 4 
Cal. .30-06 
Action 
Also 
Cal. .25-35 
$71 
Cal. .30-06 


$71 


Cal. 7 mm. 


$71 


Tax Included 


Catalog 





Send for 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Representative, D. W. King & Co. 









And 3 More Sedgley Sporters . . . . Springfield 
Caliber .30-06 Actions. 


24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, length 13% inches; 
drop, 2% inches; pitch, 3 inches; pistol grip. 3% inches; high comb; 













This Hornet Rifle ; 
on the .30-06 Action 
Patent Allowed, 3-22-1932. No. 1,850,729 









Used for All 4 Calibers. 













72: 
Weight handsomely checkered on grip and on fore end; sling swiv ls, Lyman Proof 
7% to No. 48 rear sight. Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted ramp with Tested 
removable guard, all $71, including tax. These are cal. .25-35, cal. In our 
8 Lbs. -30-06 and cal. 7 mm. Factory 













2311-13-15 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 
Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturer 
Established 1897 € 








“Paciric” Gun Sights 
— FOR 


_ BETTER 
Ramp with Wood SH OOTING 


FRONT AND REAR SIGHTS 
FOR ALL RIFLES 


The best Krag Sight ever made—30,000 now in 
use. Easily attached. No holes to bore. Easily 
adjustable for windage and elevation. Prices $3 
to $6, Postpaid or C. O. D. 


TELESCOPE SIGHTS 


Sales and service for both NOSKE and ZEISS 
SCOPES and MOUNTS. Prices from $40 up. 


RELOADING TOOLS 


The lowest priced, heavy duty, semi-automatic tool 
on the market—it will full-length resize. Fast 
and accurate. Arranged in six different combina- 
tions from $13 to $22.50. 


Send for Catalog—send 2c stamp for postage 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa Street, San Francisco, Calif. 























$15.00 SPOTTING TELESCOPE with monoscope 
eye piece 20-power with adjustable tripod; great for 
prone shooting. Bought government; cost $65. Big 
selection binoculars, field glasses and firearms. Send 
list. Weil’s Curiosity Shop, 20 South Second St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 8-32 


HENSOLDT UNIVERSAL Dialyt 6 x 30m/m 
prismatic binoculars, very fine condition, with case 
$33.50. Leslie Lindahl, Central City, Nebr. 8-32 


WANT—HENSOLDT Marine & Zeiss Binoctar 
7 x 50m/m and other high grade prism binoculars 
6 to 18 power. Arms & The Man prior to 1923, must 
be complete for each year. Leslie Lindahl, Central 
City, Nebr. 8-32 











AMMUNITION & RELOADING SUPPLIES 


CLOSING OUT our imported cartridges. 9.5 Mann- 
licher DWM soft-point $7.50 per hundred; 8m/m 
Mauser military $4; 6.5 Mannlicher Spitzer S.P 
$6.50; 303 British Military $3; 30-06 National Match 
$3.50; 9m/m Luger S.P. $3.50; 30 cal. Luger regu- 
lar $3.50; (Not less than hundred sold at these prices). 
Baker & Kimball, Inc., 37 South St., Boston, —_ 

t 





RELOADING—Revolver ammunition so as to in- 
crease the stopping power 30% to 40% more than the 
factory standards. Also reduced target and gallery 
loads. A.L A. Himmelwright, Stockholm, N. J. 8-32 


TRADE IN ONE OF YOUR GUNS for a Pacific 
reloading tool—a new and inexpensive way to get this 
wonder tool through our Gun Exchange Dept. Write 
for information. Pacific Gun Sight Co., Dept. A, 424 
Balboa St., San Francisco, Calif. tf 


CAST BULLETS, .25, 270 and 30-06, Fancy 
quality, 12 moulds, 60¢ to 80¢ per 100. F.O.B. 
Samples for stamps. Guy Loverin, Lancaster, Mass. 

8-32 


LARGE ASSORTMENT black and smokeless car- 
tridges. Bargain prices, list three cent stamp. R. I. 
Boone, 1523 7th Ave., Charleston, W. Va. 8-32 
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| Rifle Telescopes 





Most complete settings 
Perfect Performance 
Best in the world 


R. NOSKE 
SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 








Closing out 85,000 U. S. Govt. 45 Colt Auto Car- 


| tridges $35 per case of 2000, or $2.00 per 100. 


Hudson, R-52 Warren St., New York. 8-32 


CLOSING OUT 18,000 U. S. Government 45 Colts 
revolver cartridges at $30 per case of 2000. Hudson, 


| R-52 Warren St., New York. 








ANTIQUES & CURIOS 


RELIC SALE—20,000 Indian Relics, books, guns, 
walnut furniture. Photo and list 10¢. R. Heike, 
Pontiac, Iil. tf 








SEND 5 cents for list of Indian relics, antique fire- | 


arms. F. E_ Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. tf 


INDIAN RELICS. Beadwork. Old guns. Curios, 
Coins, Minerals, Fossils. Catalog AND Arrowhead 6¢. 
Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, Kansas. tf 


3 ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Selling on a commission 
basis, Collections ranging in value from $500 to $50,- 
000, the best antique firearms known to America, are 


offered through my frequently issued lists. Profes- | 


sional men, all over America, are recognizing antique 
arms as the best interest-creating medium known. 
Offices of professional men, are being decorated with 
antique firearms, and it is true that nothing presently 
known to advertisers, will halt the crowds on ‘‘Main 
Street’”’ as well as antique arms. My current lists 
are free to all prospective buyers who apply for them. 
F. Theodore Dexter, 910 Jefferson St., Topeka, Kans 

10-32 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS FOR SALE. Free list to 
interested buyers. F. Theodore Dexter, 910 Jefferson 
Topeka, Kans. 11-32 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS, WEAPONS, Indian relics, 
Navajo Rugs, Beadwork, minerals, fossils, curios, 
coins. Illustrated lists 10¢. N. Carter, Box G-1, 
Elkhorn, Wisc. 10-32 


NEW LIST of Guns and War relics for firearms and 
military collections. Price 15¢ (This is a correction 
of the 5¢ price printed in error in July). Young, 
Little St., Belleville, N. J. 8-32 





GUIDES 


HUNTING, Fishing and summer trips with saddle, 
and pack outfit through mountains of Wyoming 
Teton and Yellowstone Parks. Best of equipment; in- 
formation. Clarence L. Ryerson, Moran, Wyo. 9-32 


HUNT IN ALASKA—Brown bear a_ specialty 
Saml. S. Swenning, REGISTERED GUIDE, Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. 3-33 


ARRANGE OCTOBER DEER HUNT; Colorado, 
party of five. Rates $100 each. All equipment except 
personal furnished. I guarantee shots at fine bucks, 
references. James W. Latham, Box 162, DeBeque, 
Colo. 8-32 





FISH AND HUNT IN NEW BRUNSWICK—Fish 
for Atlantic Silver Salmon, Togue, Trout, Bass and 
Ouananiche. Hunt the lordly Moose, the fleet Deer 
and Black Bear. Shoot Geese, Duck, Brant, Wood- 
cock, Snipe and Partridge. Splendid opportunities 
for nature photography and canoe trips on the numer- 
ous lakes and rivers. For addresses of guides, free 
maps and reliable information write: New Brunswick 
Guides Assoc., P. ©. Box 550-C, Fredericton, N. B., 
Canada 8-32 








ACCESSORIES 


FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL PADS $1.00 post- 
paid, complete with screws for attaching. You save 
$2 25. Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
INCOR MFG. CO., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, 
Ohio 8-32 











RIFLE SLINGS, used Army Leather Slings 50¢ 


each, postage extra. Fred M. Stern, .San Jose, Calif. 
9-32 





SHOOTING JACKETS $2.95. Well padded. Best 
value in United States or money refunded. Lowest 
prices all military merchandise. National, 124 Lexing- 
ton, New York, N. Y. 8-32 


RIFLEMAN find my HICKORY RODS superior 
to all others. So do collectors. Harry Lunn, Ithaca, 
nm. Y. 














8-32 

MISCELLANEOUS 
FISHERMAN’S DIPLOMA (comic) its. 2 
“Knockout.” 10¢ or 3 for 25¢. R. Valentine, 11775 
Findlay, Detroit, Mich. 8-32 





PATENTS—Low cost. Easy terms. Book and in- 
formation free. Highest references. L. F. Rando'ph 
Dept. 370, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. 6-33 





OUTDOOR LIFE has for more than 35 years held 
a position in the front rank of magazines intended 
very largely for hunters Its Gun and Ammunition 
Department is divided between Colonel Whelen, in 
charge of the “Rifle and Pistol’’ section, and Captain 
Askins on the “Shotgun.” Its price is 25 cents a 
copy, $2.50 a year, the lowest price at which any 
outdoor magazine of equal size can be secured. An 
average monthly sale of 125,000 copies a month is 
guaranteed, under the exacting requirements of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation, but its classified adver- 
tising rate is only 10 cents per word, minimum $1. 
As a special offer to readers of THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN, you can secure, free and postage paid with a 
trial six-months’ subscription at $1, three valuable 
pocket handbooks, ‘‘Wing Shooting,’ by Askins, “Big 
Game Hunting,’”’ by Whelen, and ‘Shooting Facts,” 
by Askins, well-illustrated booklets of boiled-down 
facts, averaging 88 pages per book. Just ask for our 
three free hunting books when sending your order 
to Outdoor Life, 101 Outdoor Life Bldg., Mt. oe 
ris, Ill. t 


CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE: Its 
true picture is given you in the pages of Rod and Gun 
In Canada. Canada’s national outdoor-life magazine. 
Each issue packed with honest-to-goodness yarns of 
hunting and fishing in the Dominion, which has it 
second to none. Real stories that real men can appre- 
ciate and a gun department unexcelled. Send $1 for 6 
months trial or $2 for year to Rod and Gun, P. O. Box 
125, Sta A, Montreal, Canada. tf 








TARGET PASTERS, round, ungummed, caliber 
thirty, postpaid 300 fifty cents. Rae Palmer, Box 
116, Hartford, Conn. 9-32 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT. It’s easy, with our 
plans. Rowboats, Speedsters, Runabouts, Canoes & 
ma Catalogue 10¢. Blueprint Co., — 
Mich. 8-3 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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NATIONAL AND STATE CHAMPIONSHIPS 


GO TO SHOOTERS OF 
LU. 8S. AMMUNITION 
a 


1932 United States Revolver Association 
Matches Result in Many U. S. Victories 






@ Shooters of U. S. Ammunition came well to the fore in the 1932 matches 
of the United States Revolver Association . . . the performances of Dr. I. R. 
Calkins and Joseph F. Rivers, winners of three national events, being particularly 
outstanding. Dr. Calkins not only won the National Championship for his 
Grand Aggregate score and finished first in the National Match M, but he won 
Match M and Match O in the Massachusetts Shoot. Joseph F. Rivers, who won 
the National Match O (Pocket Revolver), also finished first in Matches M, N and 
O in the Connecticut State events. | The National and State Championship events 
in which shooters of U. S. Ammunition scored were: 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 





Grand Aggregate—1st—Dr. I. R. Calkins (Using U. S. in the .38 matches) 
Match M—1st—Dr. I. R. Calkins 
Match O (Pocket Revolver )—1st—Joseph F. Rivers 


STATE CHAMPIONSHIPS 






























CALIFORNIA DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MICHIGAN 
@ Match N @ Match M @ Match P 
Ist—M. D. McVey 2nd—E. C. Moore Ist——-H. Lilleberg 
3rd—H. E. Brodie 3rd—C. Boylboll 
CANAL ZONE 4th—Dr. Wm. Cook 
Sth—R. Tieknor MONTANA 
@ Match M 6th—C. A. lovino 
Ist—Van Allen Lyman @ Match L 
2nd—Dr. L. S. Townsend * Match O Ist—W. H. Smith 
3rd—Mrs. Belle Thompson Ist—Dr. Wm. Cook 
2nd—C. A. lIovino NEW YORK 
. rermeg- — 3rd—W. W. Marr 
CONNECTICUT 4th—E. C. Moore @ Match O 
i r Sth—R. Ticknor Ist=—<=33. S. 
» oo 6th—H. E. Brodie et Ry Ray = 
Ist—Joseph F. Rivers be - Man Lain 
2nd—L. Kowalski 3rd—Capt. Paul A. Shepherd 


3rd—H. W. Buchanan 



















MASSACHUSETTS @ Match R 
@ Match N @ Match M 2nd—Capt. Paul A. Shepherd 
Ist—Joseph F. Rivers Ist—Dr. I. R. Calkins 4th—-R. J. Mercer 
3rd—L. Kowalski 2nd—Dr. R. E. Neill * 
4th—H. W. Buchanan Match L 
os Match O 2nd—A. R. Mumford 
@ Match O Ist—Dr. I. R. Calkins = = ; 
Ist—Joseph F. Rivers 2nd—C. M. Chambers WASHINGTON 
3rd—Dr. J. L. Bastey 
@ Match P 4th—Dr. R. E. Neill bd pow hy L. Covey 
Ist==Fred H 6th—F. E. Merrill sae a 
2nd—-M. R. Schisaling 7th—P. M. Stoddard 3rd—Dr. H. L. Davis 











AMMUNITION 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 111 Broadway, New York 


St. Louis Police 
Team 


Left to right. Standing — 
Frank Stubits, Serg. F. W. 
Evans, Thaner Hill, Lieut. 
Nick Bosch, Captain. Front 
Row — Paul Spavor, Serg. 
Phillips, Coach, and Oliver 
Yanick. 


5 Them How... 
with WESTERN &@ 


Good shots everywhere are like Missourians. They must be 
shown. Claims must be proved. 

Teams and individuals who won with Western Lubaloy car- 
tridges in the Missouri State Rifle and Pistol Matches demon- 
strated that Lubaloy cartridges ““go where you hold ’em.” The 
winners listed to the left all used Western Lubaloy cartridges. 


The accuracy and uniformity of the ammunition that helped 
them to win was good enough to enable Mr. R. E. Fowle to 
win the National Individual Police Pistol Championship this 
year. It was good enough to enable the San Diego Police Team 
to win the California Championship. It was good enough to 
enable Officer Theodore Maxwell, of the Baltimore Police 
Team, to shoot a record pistol score of 474 x 500 at 50 yards 
last year at Camp Perry. 

When Lubaloy cartridges are used in an accurate arm the score 
depends entirely on the man behind the gun. Why not try them 
and prove it yourself! . . . Our staff of experts is at your service, 
without charge, to help with any shooting problem you may 
have. Write for interesting free literature. 


WeEsTERN CARTRIDGE ComPANY, 825 Adams St., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


Yolo 
Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 
PISTOL and RIFLE CARTRIDGES 


PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D 
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